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ADVEETISEMENT 

TO THE FIKST EDITION. 



The need of a fixed system of orthography induced several of 
the missionary societies of London, a few years ago, to agree 
upon "Rules of reducing unwritten languages to alphabetical 
writing in Roman characters." These Rules, though imperfect, 
have been already applied with success to several African lan- 
guages. The societies were assisted in this work by the late 
Professor Lee of Cambridge, by Mr. Norris of London, and by 
Professor Lepsius of Berlin ; but feeling it to be necessary for 
the establishment of any Standard system that an alphabet should 
be presented in a more complete form, and that the scientific 
principles should be explained upon which it was constructed, 
Professor Lepsius, at their request, kindly undertook this 
work, and has furnished the following admirable treatise, which 
will prove, it is hoped, an invaluable help to missionaries. The 
clear and scientific exhibition of vocal sounds which it contains 
will relieve Missionaries from many of their first difficulties in 
studying a foreign language, and will spare future translators 
much painful uncertainty respecting the powers of the letters 
which they employ. It has therefore been adopted by the 
Church Missionary Society as A Standard Alphabet. 

It is not expected that those who have already adopted a 
different system of orthography will at once conform to all the 



IV ADVERTISEMENT. 

recommendations of Professor Lepsius, and in some minor 
points the genius of a language may possibly require a departure 
from the general standard. But such exceptions need not annul 
the standard character of this alphabet as one to which all 
parties may refer. Attention is particularly directed to the ob- 
servations of Professor Lepsius upon this point at page 23 (45). 

Founts of letters and matrixes are provided for printing ac- 
cording .to this alphabet, and though its adoption may thus 
involve in the first instance some trouble and expense , these 
will be counterbalanced by the great and permanent advantage 
of a fixed orthography. 

The object of this treatise concerns not only missionaries, but 
also the interests of the natives whose language is to be reduced 
to writing. It is most desirable that a nation should be furnished 
with an alphabet combining simplicity and precision to the 
utmost degree in which they are attainable. The art of reading 
will be thus greatly facilitated, and the natives will themselves 
teach one another to read and write without the perpetual aid 
of European teachers. In illustration of this remark, we may 
refer to the following instances: — In West Africa the Vei 
tribe invented a syllabic alphabet, in which every sign had its 
fixed sound, and the people taught one another to write without 
the aid of European teachers or the knowledge of European 
alphabets. Similar instances of natives teaching one another to 
read and write by a syllabic alphabet have occurred among the 
Indians in America. In New Zealand a very simple alphabet 
was carefully prepared by Professor Lee, and many tribes 
learned to read and write by the help of instructed natives 
before they were visited by Europeans. 
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In respect of Africa it is especially important to take every 
step which may faoilitate the mutual instruction, and supersede 
the labours of European teachers. In this way only can we 
hope for the JEvapgelization of that vast continent. 

It is a matter of much satisfaction , that in this, as in other 
instances, science lends its aid to the Christian zeal of mis- 
sionaries for communicating to mankind the highest benefits; 
V and the work is commended under this aspect to the blessing 
of Almighty Grod for the furtherance of the Kingdom of Christ 
among the nations of the earth. 

H. VENN, B.D. Hon. Sec. 
J. CHAPMAN, B.D. Sec, 



Late Missionary in Sonth India, and Prin- 
cipal of the Syrian College, Travancore 

H. STRAITH, Hon. Lay Sec. 
C. GRAHAM, Lay Sec, 

Late Persian Interpreter to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India. 



Church 

Missionari 

Society. 



Having been concerned in the preparation of the Rules, &c., 

referred to above, which have been successfully employed in 

our West African languages — where the want of a uniform 

system was especially felt, — we express our cordial approval 

of this treatise, in which Professor Lepsius clearly explains 

the scientific principles upon which a standard alphabet must 

be constructed, and renders it, in its complete form, capable 

of the most extensive application. 

JOHN BEECH AM, D.D. Sec. ] Wesleyan 

ELIJAH HOOLE, Sec, \ Missionary 

Formerly Missionary in South India, J Society. 
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VI ADVBRTISEMBNT. 

(fiztraet from a letter to the author.) 
Society der Missions Evang^liques. 

Paris le 7 juia 1856. 

^J'ai le plaisir de vous annoncer que dans sa stance men- 
suelle d'faier, le Comite de la Soci^te des Missions a 
decide d'envoyer a nos Missionaires an Sud de I'Afrique le 
^'Standard Alphabet''^ et de recommander k leur plus s^rieuse 
attention le syst^me qui est propose pour arriver a une ma- 
niere uniforme d^eerire les langues etrangeres qui n'ont point 
encore de litterature. 

En outre, il desire vivement qu'apres avoir etudie ce syst^me 
les Missionaires de noire Societe puissent en faire rapplication 
a la langue Sechuana. 

II serait utile pour cela, que notre Comite ptlt avoir une 
vingtaine d'exemplaires de la traduction anglaise du Standard 
Alphabet^ pour les envoyer au Sud de I'Afrique." 

An nom du Comity : 
GRANDPIERRE, 

Directeur. 



London Missionary Society. 

London, June 28^^ 1856. 
The importance of the object proposed by Dr. Lepsius will 
be deeply felt by every individual conversant in any degree 
v^ith the difficulties to be encountered in the formation of a 
language previously unwritten, and with the want of har- 
mony which has hitherto been found in such attempts. I can- 
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not therefore but rejoice in the result of Dr. L.'s close and 
profound attention to this subject, as exhibited in his pamphlet 
and I most earnestly hope that it may greatly tend hereafter 
to secure substantial agreement, and if possible, uniformity 
in the practice of Christian Missionaries who are labouring to 
give the Word of God to tribes and nations among whom the 
symbols of thought have been previously unknown. 

ARTHUR TIDMAN, 

Foreign Secretary L. M. S. 



Moravian Missions. 

London, Jane 1855. 
I beg to give my cordial assent to the general principles 
which Professor Lepsius has so ably sketched in his Treatise. 
That the adoption of his system , however modified in some 
of its details, will be of the greatest service to Missionaries 
in every part of the world and especially to English Missio- 
naries, can hardly admit of a doubt. Had such a system been 
originally applied to the languages of the Greenlanders and 
Esquimaux and to those of the Indian tribes of North and South 
America, much uncertainty and difficulty would have been 

avoided. P. LA TROBE, 

Secretary in England to the 
Moravian Missions. 



Barmen, den 30. Jail 1855. 
Die Deputation der Rheinischen Missionsgesell- 
schaft erklart hiermit ihre Zustimmnng zu den von Herrn 
Prof. Lepsius in Berlin in seiner Schrift „das allgemeine lin* 
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guifitiscbe Alphabet^ niedergelegten Grunds&tsen der Ortho- 

graphie uod wird demgemafs ihre Missionare fCkr deren lin- 

guistiscbe Arbeiten instruiren. Namens der Depatation: 

Insp. WALLMANN. 

[Barmen, 30*^^ July 1855. The Committee of the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Rhine declares hereby its assent 
to the principles of Orthography laid down by Professor Lep- 
sius in his treatise on the Standard Alphabet, and will give 
directions accordingly to its Missionaries for their linguistic 
labours. For the Committee: Inspector Wall m an n.] 



Calw, Wurtemberg, den 29. Oct. 1865. 

Der Unterzeichnete mufs, auch abgesehen von dem umsich- 

tigen Fleifs, womit dieses Standard Alphabet entworfen ist, 

schon um des harmonischen Zusammenwirkens willen, dringend 

wiinschen, dafs wenigstens auf diesem Theile des Missionsge- 

bietes Uniformitat zu Stande komme^ und schliefst sich darum 

demselben mit Freuden an. 

Dr. CHR. G. BARTH, 

Votstand des Calw*r Verlags-Vereiil;!. 

[Calw, Wurtemberg, 29^^ October 1855. The Undersigned, 
besides acknowledging the care and completeness of the views, 
upon which this Standard Alphabet is founded, cannot but 
earnestly desire for the sake of harmonious cooperation, that 
Uniformity may be attained at least in this part of the Mis- 
sionary 6eld, and therefore begs to give it his cordial assent. 
Dr. Chr. G. Barth, Director of the Calw Publishing 
tJnion.] 
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Evangelische Missions-Gesellschaft zu Basel. 
Auszug aus dem Protokoll vom 9. Nov. 1855. 

„Die Committee der evangelischen Missions-Gesellschaft hat 
5,in Anerkennung der grofsen Wichtigkeit tSbereinstimmen- 
„der Grnndsatze bei Feststellung des Alphabets bisher nicht 
^geschriebener Sprachen besonders aiif dem Africanisehen 
5,Sprachgebiet beschlossen, das von Hrn. Prof. Dr. Lepsius in 
^Berlin aufgestellte System der Orthographic zu adoptiren und 
„den in ihrem Dienst stehenden Missionaren dasselbe zu all- 
„mahliger Einfiihrung zu empfehlen." 

Namens der Committee: 

JOSENHANS, 

Inspector. 

[Evangelical Missionary Society at Basle. Extract 
from protocol of 9. November 1855. „The Committee of the 
Evangelical Missionary Society, acknowledging the great im- 
portance of uniform principles in fixing the Alphabet of pre- 
viously unwritten languages, particularly among the African 
races, has resolved to adopt the system of orthography pro- 
posed by Prof Dr. Lepsius of Berlin, and to recommend it 
to the Missionaries employed by this Society for gradual in- 
troduction." For the Committee: Josenhans, Inspector.] 



American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 

Missions. 

Missionary House, Boston, 
June 20, 1856. 

The Secretaries of the American Board of Commissioners 

for Foreign Missions have examined Dr. Lepsius's "Standard 
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Alphabet for reduclug unwritten languages and foreign graphic 
systems to a uniform orthography in European letters/' and 
regard it as an advance upon the practice of Missionaries of 
this Board heretofore in reducing languages to writing; and we 
will gladly do what we can to secure its general adoption, 

R. ANDERSON,) 

S. B. TREAT , Secretaries. 

S. L. POMROY, ) 
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ADVEETISEMENT 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



A SECOND Edition of the English Version of the General 
Linguistic or Standard Alphabet is now offered to the public. 
It has undergone complete and careful revision; several minor 
points heretofore left undecided, have been settled by the light 
of experience and in accordance with the judgment of many 
distinguished scholars; and the Second Part, which exhibits 
synthetically its applicability to particular languages, has been 
much expanded and enriched. 

The Church Missionary Society adopted the Standard Al- 
phabet more than five years ago on conviction that it was 
theoretically the best. It appeared to be founded on clear 
scientific principles consistently carried out, and therefore 
simple — capable of easy comprehension and unlimited applica- 
tion. The interval has not disappointed their hopes. It has 
been applied successfully to at least fourteen African ^ and 
seven Asiatic^ languages, and the test of experience enables 
the Society to commend it now, with far more confidence than 
when it first appeared , to all classes of students of languages, 
whether altogether unwritten , or rendered too often practically 
inaccessible by the cumbrous local alphabets in which their 
literature is embedded. 



1 Aanglay Bornu^ Ewe, Fula, Gdl, Hauaa, Herero, Iho, Ma$ai^ Nama^ 
Nubian^ Kvfe, OJi, Zulu, 

3 Turktneniany Kurd, Kafari, Fa if to, Sindhi, Hahka-Chineie , Korean. 
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This Alphabet is available for two very different classes of 
readers— the European student, and the uncritical Native. For 
the former, whether traveller, niissionary, or philologist, the 
whole apparatus of diacritical marks will be needed, and more 
especially for such works as Grammars, Praxes, Dictionaries, 
&c., where the object is technical and linguistic. For the 
latter, many of the diacritical marks may be dispensed with, 
or will gradually drop off of themselves; and the Alphabet 
readily admits of such simplification, while preserving all its 
essential principles in their integrity. 

The Standard Alphabet may be regarded as already lord of 
the domain of Africa, where it has had to compete with but 
few conflicting systems of any importance, either European or 
native. In Asia, the difficulties are greater, but here too its 
advance is encouraging. To refer more especially to India, 
not only is the possibility and expedience of "Romanizing" 
still far from conceded by many oriental scholars, who are 
naturally attached to Alphabets which they have mastered at 
the cost of so much labour, but ever since the opening of that 
great country to Europeans, attempts have been made, with 
more or less of system, to represent Hindu words and names 
in Roman letters. There is however only one scheme that 
can profess to compete with that of Prof. Lepsius. Consider- 
able currency has been obtained in India for the system first 
propounded by Sir W. Jones, afterwards adopted with con- 
siderable modifications by Prof. Forbes and the late Prof. 
Wilson , and recently advocated with much earnestness by Sir 
C. Trevelyan and Prof. Monier Williams, The orieijtal student 
is much indebted to Sir C. Trevelyan for his weighty argu- 
ments in favour of the application of a Roman Alphabet to 
th« languages of the East, which have never been met by a 
satisfactory answer; but the particular system, which he re» 
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GOitimends , is far from perfect. This is not the place to enter 
into the objections which present themselves, but the many 
changes which this alphabet has successively undergone at the 
hands of Prof. Wilson and others, and the further changes 
still suggested by different patrons of this alphabet, show a 
want of complete confidence in it. The system of Prof. Lepsius 
is the result of many years' patient study as well as exten- 
sive practical experience ; it is based on philological principles 
and a careful analysis of all the sounds possible to the organs 
of the human voice; full advantage has been taken of the 
researches of Sanskrit Grammarians; and, wherever available, 
the most widely received symbols have been adopted and 
incorporated into it. These are no slight claims to atten- 
tion and cannot be overlooked by candid scholars. 

It was under the conviction of the great services already per- 
formed by this Alphabet, and its capabilities for much further 
usefulness, that the Committee of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety commissioned the writer of these lines to visit Berlin last 
autumn, and came to the following resolutions in consequence: — 

Extract from Proceedings of Committee. 

"The Rev. W. Knight reported his recent conference at 
Berlin, in company with the Rev. J. F. Schon, with Prof. 
Lepsius, respecting a final revision of the Standard Alphahet, 
and explained that the object had now been satisfactorily ac- 
complished by the preparation of a second Edition of the work, 
and that it was now desirable to take steps for the promotion 
of its general adoption by circulating a large Edition among 
the Society's and other Missionaries , and also amongst learned 
men likely to take an interest in the question, and by furnishing 
Founts of Types to such of the Mission Printing Presses as 
may be ready to employ them. 
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Resolved — 1. That an English Edition of 1500 copies of the 
Standard Alphabet be printed at Berlin under the di- 
rection of Prof. Lepsius, for circulation as suggested. 
2. That the Secretary be authorized to urge upon 
the Missionaries of the Society the adoption of this 
system of orthography, and that as soon as there shall 
appear in any of the Society's Mission Presses in India 
or elsewhere a readiness to adopt and employ the 
system, the Committee will be. ready to consider of 
the grant of a Fount of Types for such press.'' 

Chnrch Missionary House, London. 
Aug. 26, 1861. 

W. KNIGHT, 

Sec. G. M. S. 
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Introduction 

to 

the Second Edition. 



Five years have elapsed since the first edition of the Standard 
Alphabet was published. It has during that period enjoyed 
a wide circulation principally owing to the recommendation 
of the Committee of the Church Missionary Society, and the 
progress it has made leaves no doubt on our mind that it will 
ere long be universally adopted in all Missionary literature. 

An intimate relation exists between linguistic science and 
Missionary labours. The latter, especially in new and hitherto 
unwritten languages, supply the former — chiefly by means of 
Translations, Vocabularies, Grammars, and Specimens— with 
rich , and in most cases the only, materials for further investi- 
gation and comparison. When we consider this close relation, 
we are led to expect that by degrees science also will employ 
our system more and more extensively, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of which have hitherto remained uncontraverted. 

This Alphabet has as yet been more frequently applied to 
African languages than to any others. The reason for this 
is obvious. No attempts, or but very insignificant ones, have 
been made to reduce them to writing: at all events none such 
as could have stood in the way of the general introduction 

A 



of an Alphabet otherwise acknowledged to be in every respect 
suitable. ^ 



^ The following works on African langaages, in which the Standard Al- 
phabet has been adopted, have come to the knowledge of the author: 

1854. 
S. W. Kolle (Church Miss. Soc): 

a) African Native Literature, or Proverbs ^ Tales, Fables, and Historical 

Fragments in the Kdnuri 4^- M4tnM Language, and a K anuria 
English Vocabulary, London. Church Miss. House. 

b) Grammar of the Bdrnu or Kdnuri Language. London. Church 

Miss. House. 

1856. 
J. B. Schlegel (North German Miss. Soc. at Bremen): 

Agbals he me devio osro hlglg, Aong la- Primer, printed for the Ger^ 
man and Foreign School- booh- Society at Calw, Stuttgart. Steinkopf. 

1857. 
J. F. Schon (Ch. Miss. Soc): 

a) Farawd letafin magdna Ha4sa ho Mdhdyi m&gdnan gaahia etc. 

[Hadsa Primer]. Berlin. Print. Unger. 

b) The Gospel according to St. Mattheu>, translated into Hausa. Printed 

for the British and Foreign Bible Society. London. Watts. 
J. Erhardt (Ch. Miss. Soc.): 

Vocabulary of the Enguduh Iloigob, as spoken by the Ma sat -tribes 
in East-Africa. Ludwigsburg (Wurtemberg). F. Riehm. 
H. Tindall (WesL Miss.): 

A Grammar of the Namaqua- Hottentot L anguage. Cape-town . (Sold 
by Trubner.) 
J. C. Wallmann (Inspector of the Berlin Miss. Soc): 

Die Formenlehre der Namaquasprache, ein Beitrag iur Sudafrihani- 
schen Linguistih. Berlin. (Published by W. Hertz.) 
Hugo Hahn (Rhenish Miss. Soc. at Barmen): 

Grundzuge einer Grammatih des Herero im westlichen Africa ^ nebst 
einem Worterbuche. Berlin. (Published by W. Hertz.) 
J. B. Schlegel (North German Miss. Soc. at Bremen): 

SclUussel lur Ewe- Spr ache mit Wortersammhtng , nebst einer Samm- 
lung von Sprichu>ortern und einigen Fabeln der Eingebomen. 
Stuttgart. Steinkopf. 
J. Zimmermann (Basel Miss. Soc): 

a) Genesi ah Mose hlenhleh wolo h; ys Gd fciemo Ig mli. The first 
booh of Moses in the Ahra (GS) Language. (London. Watts.) 
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Far more difficult is the application of a new Orthography, 
even of the most perfect kind, to Asiatic languages, especially 



b) Daniel gbalo Igy yg Gd loiemQ h mix. The book of Daniel in the 

Akra {Gd) Language, London. Watts. 

c) Johane kg Juda u>odH Is, etc. The Epistles of John and Jude, and 

the Retelaiion of St. John the Divine, in the Akra (Gd) Lan- 
guage. (London. Watts.) 2d Ed. 1861. BaseL 

d) Spruchbuch des Calvoer Verlagtvereins, Stuttgart. 
G. Christaller (Basel Miss. Soc): 

Kirchengebet und Katechismus (Anhang zu Barth's Biblischer Geschichte). 
Stuttgart. 

1858. 
J. F. Schon (Ch. Miss. Soc): 

Labdri ndgari kdmmdda anrubutasi dagd Lukas. The Gospel according 
to St. Luke, translated into Hausa, Printed for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. London. Watts. 
A. Steinhauser (Basel Miss. Soc): 

Kanemo-Wolo. Primer of the Gd Language. Stuttgart. Steinkopf. 
A. Steinhauser <& J. Zimmermann: 

Gesangbuch, i68 Lieder in Akra. Stuttgart. 
J. Zimmermann (Basel Miss. Soc): 

a) A Grammatical Sketch of the Akra or Gd Language, and some Specie 

mens of it from the mouth of the natives. Stuttgart. Steinkopf. 

b) Bofoi le Asddii etc. The Acts of the Apostles translated into the Akra 

Language. (London. Watts.) 2d Ed. 1861. Basel. 
J. B. Schlegel (North German Miss. Soc. at Bremen): 

a) Jesu Krislo etc. History of Jesus ^ from the raising of Laiarus from 

the death to the day of Pentecost, with the Epistles and the Reve- 
lation of St. John the Divine, in the We Language. Stuttgart. 
Steinkopf. 

b) Mawu-agbaba me nya veve teu>e blaato vo eve. Dr. Barth*s ttoo 

times fifty two Bible Stories etc., translated into the Ewe Lan- 
guage as spoken in Ahh, Slave Coast, W.Afr. Stuttgart. Steinkopf. 

1859. 
J. F. Schon (Ch Miss. Soc): 

Letafin Musa Nabiu. The second book of Moses called Exodus, trans- 
lated into Bads a. London. Printed for the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 
J. C. Taylor (Native Clergyman, Ch. Miss. Soc): 

isuama-lbo Katekism, translated from Dr. Watts* s first Catechism. 
(London). Watts. 

A2 



to those which have possessed a settled native system of writ- 
ing, and which, through either their literary or their practical 



C. L. Reichardt (Ch. Miss. Soc): 

a) Primer in the Fulah Language, Berlin, linger. 

b) Three original Fulah pieces in Arabic letters ^ in Latin Iranscripliony 

and in English translation, Berlin, linger. 
Lewis Grout (American Board): 

The Isiiulu. A Grammar of the Zulu Language, accomp. with a his^ 

torical introduction, also with an appendix. Natal. J C. Buchanan. 

Published by May & Davis, Pietermaritzburg; sold by Trubner. 

London. 
J. Zimmermann (Basel Miss. Soc): 

a) Jesaya gbalg l§ ye Get wiemg h fnli. The booh of the Prophet Isaiah, 

in the Akr a Language. Printed for the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. Basel. G. Schultze. 

b) Bofo hronhroh Paulo Is wolo ni enma eyamadse Romafoi le; ys Gd 

wiemo le mli. The Epistle of St, Paul the Apostle to the Romans, 
in the Ahra (Qd) Language, (London. Watts.) 

c) LKor, — n, Petri. 

d) 8 Wandtabellen, 

G. Chris taller (Basel Miss. Soc): 

a) Otyi hehkan hhoma, Otji Primer, together with a Collection of 

Scripture Passages. Basel. C. Schultze. 

b) Yen awurade ne agyenkwd Yesu Kristo ho asempa no, wq Otyi hasa 

mu. The Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, in the 
Otji Language, as spoken in Akuapem, Gold Coast, W, Afr. 
(London). Watts. 

c) Asomafo no nneyee ho asem a Luka kyerew mae, wq Otyi kasa mu. 

The Acts of the Apostles by St, Luke, in the Otji Language. 
Printed for the British and Foreign Bible Society. Basel. C. 
Schultze. 

d) Kristo fo asafo a wqwq Akuapem Tyi-dyom-nhoma, Hymnbook for 

the Christian Church in the Akuapem country in the Otji Lan- 
guage, Stuttgart. Steinkopf. 
L. Grout (American Board): 

Jmisebemi Yabatunywa: i humselwe ngabafandisi ba semerika ngokwa 
'matulu. (Acts of the Apostles translated by the Teachers of 
America among the Zulus.) Emsunduzi. J. Buchanan. 
H. Hahn and F. Rath (Rhen. Miss. Soc): 

Omahungi oa embo ra Yehova omukuru mu Otyihererd, (Tales of 
the word of Jehova in the Hererd Language.) Capetown. S.Solomon. 



importance, have long since afforded to Europeans occasion to 
express by Roman Letters the sounds which they contain.^ 



1860. 1861. 
J. F. Schon (Ch. Miss. Soc): 

Ohu Ibo, Grammatical Elements of the 2 bo Language. London. 
Watts. (1861.) 
J. Ohr. Taylor (Native Clergyman, Ch. Miss. Soc): 

a) AkvhfDo ehpere Isuama -Ibo. A Selection from the Book of Common 

Prayer J translated into Ibo, London. Watts. 

b) Isuama- 1 bo Primer , by tke Rev, Sam, Croujther, revised and en- 

larged by the Rev. J. Chr. Taylor, London. Watts. 

c) Isuama- Ibo Sermon, preached at Trinity Church, Kissy road, Free- 

town, Febr, 17, 1859. London. Watts. 
Sam. Crowther (Native Clergyman, Ch. Miss. Soc): 

Nupe Primer. London. Watts. 
G. Cbristaller (Basel Miss. Soc): 

a) Nnyontobea ama Tyi-dyom-hhoma ne Gd-lala-wolo no. Tune Book 
to the Otji and Akra Hymn-books. Compiled by G. Auer. 
Basel. C. Schultze. 
h) Sechs Wandtabellen. Basel. 
J. Zimmermann (Basel Miss. Soc): 

a) Exodus, in the Akra Language. 

b) Sctdsi kpakpai ed§$ Ig. The four Gospels in the Akra Language. 
K. Budi (Basel Miss. Soc): 

Biblia mli sddsi ha gbekebii fufobii. Bible Stories for little children in 
the Akra (Gd) Language. Basel. C. Schultze. 
R Lepsius: 

Ingil Yesu el Messlhnilin Markosin fayistn nagittd. The Gospel accord- 
ing to St, Mark, translated into the Nubian Language. Berlin. 
1860. (W. Hertz.) 
These and some other works, which we shall mention hereafter, have ap- 
peared, under the auspices of no less than nine Missionary Societies or kindred 
Institutions of England, Germany, and America; and several of them have 
been printed and published at the cost of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

* With respect to the ^ sialic languages the sanction of our system by the 
distinguished linguists of the Imper. Academy of Sciences at St. 
Petersburg, the natural centre for Asiatic Philology, is of decisive im- 
portance. We refer to the notice given in the Bullet, de la Classe Historico- 
philologique de I'Acad. Imp. des sciences de St. Petersbourg, tome XIY. 
1857. p. 238, Seance du 5. (17.) dec 1856: M. Dorn en presentant le glos- 
$aire Kourde de Mr. Lerch (Dialeetes Kourmandji et Za^a) prit a itre mi$ 



Among these again the most difficult as well as the most im- 
portant are the languages of India. Experience has convinced 

sous presse, communique que iui el MM. Bothlingk^ Kunik ei Schief- 
ner se soni concertes avec M, Lerch quant au choix de V alphabet le plus 
propre pour la publication des specimens linguistiques Kourdes. On s*esl 
decide en faveur de V Alphabet panlinguistique, propose par Mr. 
Lepsius, auquel ont concourru les linguistes de Berlin et de Londres. In 
consequence of this decision Hr. Peter Lerch has employed the Standard 
Alphabet in his work: ** Forschungen uber die Kurden und die Iranischen 
Nordchaldder'*. First part: Kurdische Texte mit DeuUcher Uebersetiung. 
St. Petersburg. 1857. Second part: Kurdische Glosaare, mit einer literar- 
histor. Einleitung, 1858. The alphabet has since been likewise adopted by 
A. Schiefner, Ueber die Sprache der Jukagiren (Bull, de TAcad. de 
St. Petersb. tome XVI. 1859. p. 242 ff.); by J. Wiedemann, Ueber die 
Livische Sprache und ihr Verhdltnise iu der Esthnischen (Ball. t. XVI. 
1859. p. 193 ff.); by Ahlquist, Eine kune Nachricht uber das Wogu- 
lische (Bull. Hist, philol. tom. XVI, 1. 2. 1859. p. 26ff.); by the same, 
Ueber das Mordvinische Verbum. Helsingforth. 1859; by Ilminsky, 
Ueber die Sprache der Turkmenen (Bull. tom. I. 1860. p. 563-571); by 
Radloff, Ueber das Tschuktische und Koreatische. 1860. 

With reference to the Languages of Eastern Asia we have principally 
to mention the application of the Alphabet to the CA in «sc language by the 
Rev. R. Lechler (Basel Miss.), in his translation of the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew into the dialect of the Hakka Chinese ( Evangelium des 
Malthaeus im Volksdialekte der Hakka-Chinesen) Berlin. 1860. Unger. 
Prof. J. Hoffmann (Univ. of Ley den) has applied it to the Japanese lan- 
guage in his Shopping- Dialogues in Dutch, English and Japanese. London 
and The Hague. 1861. and the present writer to the Tibetan and the 
Chinese in two dissertations on the sounds of some of the languages of 
Eastern Asia, in the transactions of the Berlin Academy, 1860. 

It may here be added, that the author also introduced the new alphabet 
for the first time to a great extent for the transcription of Arabic names, in 
eight geographical maps of the North-eastern part of Africa and the adjacent 
countries of Asia, which form the first plates of the "Monuments from 
Egypt and Ethiopia after the Drawings of the Prussian Expedition to those 
Countries", published by him, Berlin; 1849-1859. 

Dr. Trumpp (Ch. Miss. Soc.) was the first who employed the Standard 
Alphabet for one of the Indian Languages in his work: A Sindhi Read- 
ingbook in the Sanskrit and Arabic character. London. 1858 (publ. 1860). 
Careful observers will notice a slight deviation from our alphabet, as it at 
present appears , in the adoption of c and j instead of 6 and j. The reason 
is that his "Reading book" had already passed through the press before the 
change, to the adoption of which he fully consents > was finally adjusted. 



us that neither the internal consistency nor the physiological 
basis of our system of transcription has in the case of some 
of the sounds of these languages been sufficient to secure 
a ready acceptance for the symbols which we had proposed 
for their expression. No Alphabet can however force itself 
into universal adoption. It must make frien<fe. These it will 
find partly by a clear organization, founded upon the actual 
nature of the subject under discussion— the laws of such or- 
ganization being calculated to avoid the chaos of caprice which 
has hitherto prevailed — and partly by carefully considering the 
views and suggestions of all those concerned , whose approval 
we are anxious to purchase, when the concession would not 
overthrow the system itself.^ The ancient Sanskrit is the basis 
of the modern Arian languages of India; its written character, 



The greatest adyantage however will result from a universal alphabet for 
such general linguistic works which haye to deal with a great number of 
different languages simultaneously. In this respect we haye the satisfaction 
to refer to the precedent of one of the most eminent linguists, yiz. H. C. 
yon der Gabelentz (not to confound with the Baron H. yon Gablenz, 
the author of the fantastical Gaylensographic orthography), who in his re- 
searches on the Passiye (Ueber das Passivumy Leipzig, 1860, and in the 
Transactions of the R. Saxon Society of Sciences, Vol. VIII.) has adopted 
the Standard Alphabet , and employs it for the languages he treats. Likewise 
does Dr. Steinthal (Uniy. of Berlin), who uses the Alphabet in his work on 
the characteristic features of the principal types of all languages (Charah- 
terUtih der hauptsachlichsten Typen des Sprachbaues, Berlin. 1860), and 
produces at the close (p. 332 sqq.) the whole Standard Alphabet in extenso, 
under the name of the General Linguistic Alphabet, the name which we used 
in our first German Edition of the Standard Alphabet. (Hertz. 1855.) The 
same and Dr. M. Lazarus (Prof, on the Univ. of Bern) employ it throughout 
their yaluable Journal for psychology of nations and linguistic science (Zeil- 
schrift fiir Volherpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft, Berlin. F. Dummler.). 

* In the pamphlet of Mr. J. T. Thomson, an unpointed Phonetic Alphabet 
based upon Lepsius's Standard Alphabet, 1859, many true yiews are expressed, 
but eyen if the theory were actually faultless, he shows such disregard as 
to the prospect of the practical adoption of many of his proposals, that 
we can only regret the industry employed. The same may be applied to 
the pamphlet of Prof. H. A. Barb, Die Transcription des Arabischen Alpha-- 
bets. Wien. 1860. (See below the remarks to the Arabic Alphabet.) 
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the Devanagari, is with some inodifications extended to all 
those languages. While however the ancient Indian language 
was perfectly expressed by the Devanagari characters, the 
modern dialects have more or less departed from its pronun- 
ciation, but without transferring these changes into their writ- 
ten character. Of one fact indeed there is no doubt, and it 
is one that is recognized by all scientific judges of the Sanskrit ; 
the ancient Sanskrit itself, as would naturally be anticipated, 
is not in various points pronounced by the Brahmans of the 
present day, as it was by those ancient ECndus to whom it 
was still a living language. Thus especially the palatals % ^, 
which were originally pronounced as simple sounds R, g (U> 
our ears very much like the Gutturals ky g), are now read 
without exception as compound sounds tif^ dz, into which they 
have passed in course of time, a process which has taken place 
in many other languages besides these. In the same manner, the 
sounds T( and ^ are described by ancient Grammarians as the 
diphthongs di, duj and are treated as such in speaking and 
writing; at present however they are pronounced ais simple 
vowels ^and o. The letters r and ^, originally cerebrals, have 
lost their cerebral pronunciation and become dentals, so that 
now both "^ and IX are read 8 without any distinction. The 
vowel sign ^ (r) written above the letters, which once formed 
a diphthong with the preceding vowel , seems to be now heard 
only as a consonant. The present pronunciation however 
of the Sanskrit forms the foundation of every attempt hitherto 
made to transcribe into Roman characters the actual languages 
of India. In the first edition of the Standard Alphabet only the 
ancient pronunciatiqn of the Sanskrit was taken into con- 
sideration, which, if we treat the language in a strictly scientific 
manner, must indeed still be regarded as the Standard; but it 
cannot be denied that the present pronunciation of the Brah- 
mans must also be taken into consideration. And this the more, 
because the same pronunciation very generally reappears iu 
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those cognate living languages which employ the Devanagari 
character. For this reason, although we still recommend the 
adoption for strictly scientific use of the transcription of the 
ancient pronunciation, it has appeared convenient to exhibit 
by its side a transcription of the modern pronunciation also, 
and at the same time to adopt the latter for all living lan- 
guages derived from the Sanskrit. This distinction at the same 
time facilitates the solution of a question which has been fre- 
quently mooted within the last few years, and which is of 
great importance as regards the universal adc^tion of the 
Standard Alphabet. In the first edition we have already in- 
timated in several places (pp. 41, note 2; 44; 50), that the 
physiological principle of representing every simple sound by 
a single sign, and consequently every compound sound by 
several signs, may on Etymological grounds admit of certain 
appropriate exceptions. This is for instance the case, when 
an originally simple sound, although it may have been changed 
by assibilation into a double one, continues notwithstanding 
to be regarded in writing as a simple sound, and is so felt 
in the living language. With this view, for the double sounds 
iyy dy^ tSy dz, Uy dz^ which have resulted from simple palatals, 
we proposed (p. 42) the single signs t\ d', f^djt^d. This actually 
happens in the case of the present pronunciation of the ancient 
Indian Palatals. The letters ^, ^ have not only preserved 
their simple form in all Indian Alphabets, although they have 
passed into the double sounds U and dz^ but the living lan- 
guage itself still treats these double sounds in more than one 
respect as simple ones. Yet notwithstanding all this there 
might still be a doubt whether we ought for these reasons to 
propose a single sign for the double sounds U and dz. Con- 
siderable experience during the last five years has however 
convinced us that there would be great practical difficulties, 
both in India and Europe, in the way of bringing into universal 
adoption in Indian languages the written forms tS and dz^ 
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correct as these might be iu themselves. Uniformity is 
always the main object of the Standard Alphabet, and this 
object in the case before us appears to be only attainable by 
the substitution of the simple bases c and j^ to which the 
general suffrage seems to incline. We prefer therefore to make 
use of these two letters wherever the above mentioned reasons 
suggest an exception from the general rule. This will be 
chiefly the case in the Indian and in the Semitic languages, 
whilst for African or hitherto unwritten languages, as a 
general rulef we shall solve the difficulty by adhering to tS 
and dL 

We have indeed formerly shown the special disadvantage 
attached to the use of the letters c and j, since they have 
in diderent European orthographies very different pronuncia** 
tions; viz.: 

English German French Italian Spanish , 
c =^kov 8 k or t8 k ov s kovU kov $ 

J ^ dz y ^ , y . ^ 

In order therefore to indicate the linguistic use of c and j 
for ts and dzj it is indispensable to add to them a diacritical 
sign, to distinguish them from the European letters c and j^ 
and to indicate the especial linguistic power, which we wish 
them to possess. It will be seen on a subsequent page that 
we have already adopted the diacritical sign "^ to distinguish 
the sounds s and z from 8 and z, and it therefore appears 
most natural that we should employ the same diacritical sign 
over the new bases, c and j, to indicate the second part 
of the pronounced double sounds, viz. ti and dz. We con- 
sequently write c and jf. 

It has also been before observed that the assibilation of 
originally simple palatal sounds has not unfrequently adopted 
other forms besides t8 and dz^ and that the following is a com- 
plete series of transitions of which some languages possess 
several together. 
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^y^) gy (H, 9) 

ty, dy (t', d') 

ts, dz r<r, /; 

t8y dz (ty d) 

Of these forms the first amplifications, ^) ffl/y happen to 
stand closely connected with their originals, the simple palatals, 
which can scarcely be pronounced without a distinctly audible 
y. Where then a simple basis is required , they need no special 
distinction, but may be demoted, like the simple palatals, by 
Ic and ff. For the. second and fourth amplifications the marks 
t\ d and ty d have already been proposed in the first edition. 
For the third however , which we thought we had before most 
suitably expressed by tS and dz, we now employ c and / for 
the reason which we have given. We write therefore the 
Turkish palatals U, g = hy^ gy. In the Sindhi alphabet there 
appears by the side of c, /, also a (/ (= dy)^ and in the 
Pashto by the side of S and / also t and ^ (= to, dz) , which 
have also descended from palatal sounds. 

Another deviation from the first edition consists of the changing 
the aspirates (f, t?, &c.) into their corresponding mutes with an h 
following (thy dh^ &c.). That this change is not in contradiction to 
the Aindamental laws of the Standard Alphabet is plain from the 
explanation of the aspirates we have already given (1"^ Ed. 
p. 44 ). Indeed , the aspiration is not absolutely one with 
the consonant, but partly follows it, and can therefore be ex- 
pressed separately. Following the practice of Bopp and others, 
we previously marked the aspirates in the Sanskrit by an 
added Spiritvs aaper; we did so, because in the Devanagari 
the aspirates are represented by single signs. But it has also 
been mentioned that in the Arabic transcription of the Hin- 
dustani the Indian aspirates are already written separately. 
Still more decisive however is the practical ground that the 
notation of the aspirates as simple sounds, has not been 
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favourably received, on account of the inconvenience attached 
to it in writing and printing. We believe therefore that we 
shall, in this point also, meet the views of the majority of 
those interested, if we free the Standard Alphabet of the in- 
convenient hooks of the aspirates, and substitute in their places 
the full h; except only in the more accurate transcript of the 
ancient pronunciation of the Devanagari. 

Lastly, in the first edition of the Standard Alphabet, the 
choice was left open between jf , ^*, and the new bases y^ <J. 
We have found with great satisfaction, that the most intel- 
ligent voices have been raised in favour of the latter signs. 
We therefore do not hesitate to drop the reluctantly admitted 
signs ^, ^', and to substitute for them /, (J. Of minor im- 
portance is the adoption in the present edition of the angular 
sign 8y z instead of the circular s, ;^, to denote the English 
sound sh and the French j. Whoever may prefer the latter 
form, may use it without hesitation. In favour of the former 
we find not only its use in several Slavonic languages, but 
also its greater clearness in writing and print, whilst the 
round form may easily be confounded with the Spirittis (xsper 
or lenis. 

We have already in the first edition protested against the 
use of Italics to denote the deviating classes of sounds according 
to which we should, for instance, have to write: "danda" 
instead of in conformity with our system : danda. It gives us 
much satisfaction to perceive that Professor Max Miiller 
has in his last publication , The History of Sanskrit Literature, 
relinquished this mode of transcription and substituted dots 
to express the Indian cerebrals. We must also repeat our de- 
cided protest against the use of ch and sh^ according to the 
English pronunciation, instead of our c and s. We rejoice 
at the accession to our view of Dr. Caldvrell, at least 
as far as the former sound is concerned, since in his last 
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work^ he has given up the use of ch^ which he had previously 
adopted. Our Alphabet now agrees in most points with his, as 
far as regards the pronunciation of the present Indian languages. 
Still we consider the diacritical sign " over c and j (c, jf) to be 
unavoidably necessary in order to distinguish them everywhere 
from c and j as used in European languages. As ch instead 
of (T, so also 8h instead of /, violates not only the iiindamental 
laws -of all correct transcription, but also the requirements of 
practical applicability. The combination sh can, according to 
the analogy o£ khj ph etc., only indicate an aspirated ^, as 
it actually occurs in the Chinese and other languages, and 
may also occur in any other, by the concurrence of a final -« 
with h following, as in English mishap^ in German Grashalm. 
Neither can we approve of the stroke a, ^, 6 in the Alphabet 
of Dr. Caldwell to denote long vowels, because this stroke 
18, as a general practice, never used in European languages 
to indicate the prosodic length of a vowel, but the accent of 
the word, as in the Greek. 

These and some other imperfections in the proposals of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan adopted by Professor Monier Will- 
iams^ and the Rev. G. U. Pope"*, should be avoided before 



* On the substitution of the Roman for the Indian Characters (coin- 
municated to the Madras Literary Society by Sir Charles Trevelyan), 
1S59. 

* A new collection of various essays referring to this subject has just 
been made by Prof. Monier Williams, entitled: Original papers illustrating 
the history of the application of the Roman Alphabet to the languages of 
India, London 1859. 

> One Alphabet for all India, Madras 1959. This pamphlet, like that 
of Dr. Caldwell, was elicited by Sir Charles Trevelyan, when at 
Madras. While both essays contain strong arguments in favour of a Roman 
Alphabet for India, it would be incorrect to regard the authors , as advocat- 
ing, in its integrity, the modification of Sir W. Jones's system, adopted 
by Sir Charles, and promoted by Professor Williams. Amongst other 
divergences, for example, Mr. Pope employs the circumflex to mark the 
ong vowels (d, ^, <&c.), and the Spanish it. We have noticed one of the 
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we -can either wish or expect that his long continued and 
laudable exertions for the introduction of the Roman Alphabet 
will meet with complete success. Just as little can the report 
of the Sub-Committee of the Madras Literary Society, and 
auxiliary of the R. Asiatic Society, on writing Indian words 
in Roman Characters (in the Madras Journal of Literature 
and Science, Vol. 3, New Series, Madras 1859), exert any de- 
cisive influence on the solution of the main question; since 
Messrs. Elliott, Bayley and Norman, the gentlemen com- 
posing the Committee, are not even agreed among themselves, 
but have conveyed in three appendices their own individual 
proposals, which deviate in some, and partly not unimportant, 
points from the main report composed by Mr. Elliott. Messrs. 
Elliott and Bayley have even gone so far as to return- 
in opposition however to Mr. Norman ^s protest— to the ex- 
ploded method of denoting aspirates by khy g'h, ch'h, thus 
separating distinctly by means of a comma the mute from its 
aspirate, although the same is found to be so intimately con- 
nected that in the Devanagari it is expressed by but one letter. 
These writers can, in this, as in some other points, plead 
the example of Sir William Jones, whose great services 
we have always acknowledged (see below), especially with 
reference to the vowel-system. It has however been already 
pointed out, that his transcription of the consonants was 
very defective, principally because the physiological laws of 
the system of sounds were not then fully recognized. The 
Sub-Committee appear unfortunately to have been unacquainted 

most important of Dr. Caldwell's yariations above— the abandonment of 
eh to express the first consonant of the palatal row. He has also mis- 
giyings as to the acute accent for denoting the long Yowels , and even says, 
"For cursive writing, I suspect, it will be found that the simple horizontal 
line— the ordinary prosodial line of length— is the easiest" (p. 27). Even 
Mr. Williams hesitates not only as to ch but as to sh, and appears to 
propose c with a diacritical mark, while he thinks that "a similar modifi- 
cation of sh might perhaps be introduced with advantage." (See Williams's 
£dg-o-bahar^ pp. xxvif-xxix.) We welcome such approximations to our system. 
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with the proposals of the Standard Alphabet, which is especi- 
ally based upon a critical choice, according to internal laws, 
amongst the diflPerent systems of notation hitherto used , and has 
the object not only to harmonize the wants and customs of In- 
dian writers with European science, but also with the wants 
of Missionaries beyond India, embracing, as they do, all the 
rest of the world. They would otherwise have perhaps at- 
tempted to combine their Anglo -Indian standing -point with 
that of the Standard Alphabet. 

Whilst referring to this subject we venture to call attention 
to the introduction to the Zulu Grammar by the Rev. Lewis 
Grout, in which the Standard Alphabet is thoroughly re- 
viewed, both with regard to its intrinsic value, and its gene- 
ral applicability. Mr. Grout, Missionary of the American 
Board of Missions, has for some time (see p. 41) taken the 
lead in the diversified and fundamental discussions of the 
question of the Alphabet in American Missions, and especially 
at Natal. He therefore has a strong claim to be heard, and 
liis example in applying the Standard Alphabet to his learned 
work on the Zulu language cannot fail to cause those who 
take a cordial interest in the question, to follow him with 
all the more confidence. 

A few more observations on difierent points in relation to 
transcription into Roman Characters may now follow. We 
form the Appellatives of the letters in various ways. In naming 
the explosive Consonants we put the Vowel after, as: ka, te, 
de^ pe, qu; in naming the fricatives and liquids we put the 
Vowel before, as: es, ef^ el^ em^ er. Others again we call, as did 
the Grreeks, by special names: — as in the English: aitch^ double- 
you, wy, zed; the German jod^ vau, zet, ypeilon; the French 
achy ygrec. Lastly, we possess no common designation for 
sounds like ^, f, ^ and others, or for such as do not exist 
in European languages; yet it is necessary to have such 
both in teaching, ^nd in other cases. Under these circum- 
stances it seems moet advisable to follow the example of the 
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Sanskrit and other syllabic langnages, adopting a uniform 
nomenclature throughout, and pronouncing every letter with- 
out di£ference, with an a following, thus: ka, pa, la, ma^ 
j(a^ sa, za, va^ ya, and so on. 

It is also necessary to come to a definite understanding, with 
regard to the Order of lettei^ in Lexicons and similar works. 
It seems that a scientific arrangement can only be obtained, 
by keeping the Vowels and Consonants respectively by them- 
selves, and by arranging the latter according to the different 
classes of the organs, i. e. gutturals, palatals, <&c., or as as- 
pirates, explosives (fortes, lenea), nasals, <S:c. In the fiirst 
Edition (p. 47) we have (where an organic arrangement 
was necessary) given the preference to the classes of exspiration, 
because in them especially the bases of similar sounds are most 
closely kept together. For European use we have, however, 
recommended the European order of letters, and now con- 
sider it well to recommend the same to a still greater extent. 
It may in fact be introduced into all lexical arrangements, 
as a scientific order is only needed when one has to speak 
in a grammar or elsewhere of a scientific classification of 
sounds. Lexicons in foreign characters will necessarily follow 
the foreign arrangement; but, applied to Roman characters, 
either principle of arrangement deduced from sound would 
uselessly separate all the homogeneous roots and hard and 
soft letters, which belong to one another. Classified according 
to the organs, n, n, n, n, and again «, ^, ^, § would be 
widely separated from each other; classified according to ex- 
spiration, k would be separated from ^, t from d, / from £, 
^ from d, and so on. Within these classes of exspiration, 
it would also be necessary to place the bases with distin- 
guishing marks before the simple bases, e. g. t and t before 
f, n and n before n, which seems not to be natural, and as 
to other letters such as (T, /, « , i', ^, ^, it would be altogether 
doubtful what place should be assigned to. them. Besides this, 
any arrangement of the letters according to the organs 
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would present great difficulty to Europeans, who are ac- 
customed only to the Latin mode, and this difficulty would 
be vastly increased , when we come to the order of the letters 
not only at the commencement, but in the body of each word. 
For foreigners however, who will have under any circum- 
stances to relinquish their accustqmed succession of letters, it 
is of little importance what new arrangement they may adopt, 
and a scientific one is of no advantage, where convenience 
and practical utility only are aimed at. The case would as- 
sume a different aspect, if the Alphabetical arrangements of 
European languages were as diversified as their orthographies. 
In this case a new and necessarily organical arrangement 
would be unavoidable. But inasmuch as all European nations 
use one and the same order of letters as handed down to them 
by the Romans^ who received it from the Greeks, who again 
received it thousands of years ago from the Phoenicians, they 
possess also the right of communicating the historical arrange- 
ment, as well as the characters themselves, to foreign nations. 
To enter into detail. We shall give the precedence to let- 
ters without diacritical marks; the rest, when there are several 
of them, will be arranged according to the organs of speech. 
As far as the signs ' and i are concerned, the simple curve 
* is not likely to be of much lexicographical use. Should it 
however be called for, it also would be treated as the distin- 
guishing mark of a vowel, and would either be dealt with 
as not existing at all, or follow the simple vowel as 'a 
after a, 'e after ^, and so on. For the Semitic sound ^ 
two curves >' have been chosen in order that for European 
languages, we might not be obliged to take notice of this 
sound at all , more especially at the beginning of words. If 
we were to take any letter with a diacritical mark, for in- 
stance }', some inconveniences would ensue. One would con- 
sent to write * Abdullah ^ >Ali, but never i^abdallah, Qali; 
we shall therefore treat i like ' as not existing, and should 
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take no notice of it in lexical arrangements, except where two 
words have no other mutual distinction, in which case ^we 
should place the word containing the / immediately after the 
one that does not contain it, or which contains only one 
curve *. Lastly, the four Greek marks may most easily be as- 
sociated with those Roman ones, whose fricatives they are, con- 
sequently d will come after d, ;' after g, x ***^^ *? ^ ^**^^ ^- ^^ 
conformity with this plan the Alphabet with the principal diacri- 
tical signs employed in the diflPerent languages could be arranged 
as follows: a, a, a, a, 5, a, a, m^ la\ 6, 5, 6', J; c?^ r, <r>, d; 
d, cf, rf, (f, c^, d, d, d, d; ^, J; ^, e, ^^ <?, ^, f, «, .^, .^^ <?, g, 
o^, f >'/? /; i?? 5^? 9'i §j 9^ ffi yy y^ Y> *> ^» *'» ^ *'' *' ^ !' !' 

^ «; y. /^ i» i; *?^*'? *» ^? *% ^\ by ^yf^'i ;r, i, i; h ?, ''j 

/, ^, /, /; m, m, w, m; n, w, «, w, n, n, w, n, w, n; o, o, ^r, 
0, ^, 0, 0, 5, p, p, p, «; JO, /, p, ps- g, 3"; r, r, r, r, r, 

*^ ^9 o''? f ' *5 *^ ^' *> ^^ ^' *'' ^» ^' ^'> •*' •''' -' ^'' ?^ ?' .^^ 
{\ t; ^; u, u^ w, w, S, y, w, w, tt, §; t>, V, t?; «?, t^, w; 

y, y; «? ^^ ?, ^, -, ^5; -^ •; ^ ^? /? A* -S -^7 -\ -S -n -li 

The exposition of the scientific and practical principles ac- 
cording to which a suitable Alphabet for universal adoption 
in foreign languages might be constructed , has , with the few 
exceptions above mentioned, remained unaltered. These rules 
are founded in the nature of the subject, and therefore, though 
they may admit of certain carefully limited exceptions, they 
can undergo no change in themselves; they serve as a defence 
against arbitrary proposals which do not depend upon universal 
laws; they will explain and recommend the application which 
has been made of them already to a series of languages , and 
will serve as a guide in their application to new ones. 

But we have not concealed, from the very beginning, that it is 
not in every person's power to apprehend with physiological 
and linguistic accuracy the sounds of a foreign language, or 
even those of his own, so as to apply with some degree of 
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certainty the principles of our Alphabet to a new system of 
sounds containing its own peculiarities. A few only of our 
most distinguished Grammarians are possessed of a penetrating 
insight into the Hying organism of sounds in those very languages, 
which they have discussed. Much less can it be expected of 
Missionaries, who. are often obliged without previous preparation 
.to address themselves to the reduction and representation of 
a foreign language, that everything, which belongs to a cor- 
rect adjudication of particular sounds (frequently apprehended 
.only with great difficulty even by the ear), or to their connection 
.with one another and with other systems of sounds^ should 
present itself spontaneously to their minds. 

. We attach therefore , with reference to the practical utility 
of this book, special importance to its Second Part, which 
contains a collection of Standard- Alphabets, carried out in 
conformity with the principles of our work. We have fre- 
quently observed that those, who have tried to make use of 
our Alphabet, have found the correct application less difficult 
by a comparison with a given and cognate Alphabet, than by 
the study of our preceding expositions. We believe that we 
have made the present edition still more useAil by increasing 
the collection of Alphabets, as well as by a careful revision 
of those previously given. To facilitate the comprehension 
of the signs chosen for every Alphabet, we have added, 
in most cases, some short annotations, and a few connected 
lines of text. On the other hand we thought, that we might 
be permitted to pass over in silence, in this Edition, the 
Alphabets of other Grammarians, and only to add the in- 
digenous signs, as far as they were at our disposal. 

For the most essential advance, more especially in reference 
to Indian Alphabets, the present Edition is indebted to the 
learned and intelligent cooperation of the Rev. Dr. T rum pp. 
This gentleman has resided for several years in different parts of 
India, and has paid particular attention to the pronunciation 
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of tbe most important Arian languages, with a special view 
to their practical application (see above p. 6). He returned 
in the spring of 1860 to Europe, and the author rejoiced to 
avail himself of the opportunity of his visit, which was par- 
ticularly designed to bring all scientific and practical questiona, 
which in the application of our Alphabet to the Indian lan- 
guages would come into consideration, to a definite conclusion. 

Finally, we have thankfully to state, that we are greatly in- 
debted for a general revision of this second English Bdition 
to the Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, Rev. 
W. Knight, and another member of its Committee, whom 
we have just mentioned, Rev. J. F. Sch5n, the author of the 
Hadsa and Ibo Grammars, who both visited Berlin for this pur- 
pose in the autumn of I860. 

Berlin^ November 186h 

R. Lepsius. 
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HISTORICAL AND SYSTEMATICAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 
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The endeavour to establish a uniform orthography for writing 
foreign languages in European characters has both a scientific 
and a practical aim. The scientific aim is to bring these lan- 
guages with their literature more completely within our reach, 
and to increase our knowledge of the nations to which they 
belong. The practical aim is to facilitate the propagation of 
the Christian faith and the introduction of Christian civilisation 
among heathen nations, especially such as have no written 
language, by furnishing them with a suitable alphabet. 

The latter object is most intimately connected with the effi- 
ciency of all Christian missions. It is in this quarter that at- 
tention has been lately directed afresh to a want long felt in 
science, often suggested, but never yet satisfied, namely, the 
want of a standard alphabet universally curi-ent and applicable 
to all languages. In the Mission field, without doubt, the 
first decisive steps will be taken for the actual introduction of 
such a graphic system. 

The Scientific Object of tJm Alphabet, 

One of the grandest aims of modern science, and one which 
it has only lately been in a position to attempt, is the attain- 
ment of an accurate knowledge of all the languages of the earth. 
The knowledge of languages is the surest guide to a more 
intimate acquaintance with the nations themselves, and this not 
only because language is the medium of all intellectual intercom- 
munication, but also because it is the most direct, the most co- 
pious and the most lasting expression of the whole national mind. 
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From the relations of separate languages, or groups of Ian* 
guages, to one another, we may discover the original and more 
or less intimate afSnity of the nations themselves. We learn, 
for instance, by this means, that the Indians, Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, Slavonians, and Germans form a catenarian series whose 
parts are far more intimately connected with one another than 
with any link of the chain, which consists of the Babylonians, 
Hebrews, Phoenicians, Arabs, Abyssinians; and that the Egyp- 
tians, and the African tribes on their north-western and south- 
eastern boundaries, are much more intimately allied to both 
these groups, than to the rest of the African nations of which 
those who inhabit the continent to the south of the Equator form 
another such circle of nations, all closely related to each other. . 

In like manner will the chaos of the nations in Asia, America, 
and Polynesia, be gradually resolved into order, by the aid 
of linguistic science, the ultimate aim of which is the investiga* 
tioQ and comparison of all the languages of mankind. 

In order to learn any language, we must be able to read 
and write its primary elements — the ixmnda. This we can only 
do in so far as we are able to express them in our own alpha- 
betical characters; and sounds which do not exist in our own 
language must be described by other methods. Every gram- 
mar of a foreign language must resolve these problems in its 
first pages. But since the orthographies of European nations 
vary considerably among themselves, grammarians of different 
nations represent the sounds of one and the same language by 
different letters. 

For example, the same sounds will be expressed 



by the Germans Uy 


dsch^ 


9ch, ch. 


„ English 00, 


h 


,h, -. 


„ French ou. 


dj. 


Ch, -. 


„ Italians Uy 


ffi 


tCy -. 


„ Spaniards u, 


~~i 


— , 3 or X. 


„ Dutch <M?, 


— » 


— , ch. 
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The most difficult task, however, arises when we attempt to 
represent sounds which have no corresponding signs in our 
own alphabet, and when me must therefore introduce new 
characters or apply diacritical marks to our own letters. The 
French and German languages distinguishing only 20 simple 
consonantal sounds, and the English 22^ it is evident that these 
alphabets are not sufficiently extensive to represent the sounds 
of the Asiatic languages, among which, the Arabic distinguishes 
and represents 28 consonants, the Turkish 33, the Sanskrit 34, 
the Hindustani 35, or, including the aspirates, even 47. Still 
less is the European alphabet capable of furnishing a comprehen- 
sive system including all the essential diflPerences of sound, which 
amount to more than 50 in number, in all these various languages. 

But since, generally speaking, each grammarian has only 
occupied himself with one language, or with a small circle of 
languages, he has been satisfied with explaining the symbols 
he has employed, and the reasons of their selection, without 
reference to fellow labourers, or to predecessors in the same 
field; especially if belonging to different European nations, and 
therefore starting from different bases. 

Hence the diversity of signs for one and the same sound in 
different languages, or even in the same language, is conti- 
nually increasing; and has at length become so great, that the 
translator of Oriental works, the Tourist, the Geographer and 
Chartographer, the Naturalist, the Ethnographer, the Historian, 
in short every one who has to do with the names and words 
of foreign languages, and above all others the Linguist^ who 
studies and compares languages, find themselves entangled in 
an intolerable confusion of orthographic systems and signs, from 
which each individual finds it impossible to extricate himself. 

It is therefore only in a comprehensive survey of the whole 
question that a solution of the problem will be found. We 
must start with that which is common to all systems, following 
their general direction, excluding arbitrary and isolated expe- 

C 
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riments, keeping in view all the theoretical and practical dif- 
ficulties of the case, and directing all our endeavonrs to the 
construction of a complete and definite system founded on the 
nature of phonetic organism. This is the scientific problem of 
a universal alphabet. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that we do not here advo- 
cate any change in the orthographies of European languages. 
Isolated attempts to alter established orthographies cannot pro- 
duce any practical results nor render any aid to science. 

The Practical Object of this Alphabet, 

The aboriginal tribes of Africa, America, Australia, and Poly- 
nesia are almost intirely destitute of written language. This 
fact alone ccaracterises them as barbarous and uncivilised. And 
if there be no nobler calling for the civilised and Christian 
world than to impart to all mankind the treasures of religious 
knowledge and human culture so freely entrusted to their hands 
by Divine Providence, — and if the obligation of this calling, 
now more powerfully felt than ever, rests especially on those 
associations of high-minded Christian men, which have taken 
their name as Missicmary Societies from this highest of all mis- 
sions; — then it is their especial duty to furnish destitute na- 
tions, first of all, with that most important, most indispensable 
means of intellectual, moral, and religious culture, a written 
language. For universal experience has long taught that it is 
not sufficient for the missionaries to learn the language of the 
natives in order to introduce Christianity permanently into any 
country. Only where the word of God is read by the people 
themselves, and where a whole people are made susceptible 
of the spirit of Christianity by the distribution of the Bible 
and of Christian school-books, can a rapid, deep and lasting 
work be hoped for. Bible Societies must go hand in hand 
with Missionary Societies. 

Hence for many years the Committees of the principal Mis- 
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sionafy Societies have regarded it as an important object to 
reduce to writing the language of all the nations to which 
their missionaries have penetrated, and to prepare in all these 
languages translations of the sacred Scriptures, as well as 
Christian tracts. This presupposes an accurate and scientific 
study of those languages, and the preparation of grammars and 
dictionaries, which, in order to be clearly understood, must be 
founded upon a comparison of the foreign with the European 
languages, and upon the latest improvements of linguistic science. 

It was a sense of the necessity of such linguistic studies 
which induced the Church Missionary Society to send the Rev. 
/S. W. Kolle — a missionary especially adapted to the work — to 
Sierra Leone , mainly to study the languages of the thousand? 
of manumitted slaves which are brought together from all parts 
of Africa at that point. The results of this exceedingly im- 
portant linguistic mission are a comparative vocabulary, com- 
prising more than one hundred distinct African languages, and 
carefully prepared grammars of two important languages — 
the Vai (Vei) and the Bornu, These works are now published 
by the same Missionary Society, in order to form the foun- 
dation for future translations into those languages of the Bible 
and other useful books. 

The various Bible Societies have made efforts on the largest 
scale to effect the same object. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society of London had published, down to the middle of the 
past year (1854), 26 millions of Bibles, or parts of the same, in 177 
different translations. These translations embraced 150 different 
languages, of which 108 belonged to countries beyond the bounds 
of Europe, viz. 70 to Asia, 17 to Polynesia, 8 to America, and 
13 to Africa 1. 

* See the last Report of the Bible Society, and more on the same subject 
in the most valuable and interesting work of Samuel Bagster t The Bible of 
every Land, a History of the Sacred Scriptures in every language and dialect 
into which tranelatione have been made; illustrated with specimen portions in 
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It was natural that the Earopean system of writing shonld 
be used for all those languages which had no system of their 
own. But here the same question arose as in linguistic science : 
Which orthography ought to be used? Was it advisable to force 
upon those nations to which the Bible was to be presented as 
their first reading-book, the English orthography, which is com- 
plicated, irregular, and singular even in Europe? Was it suitable 
that those nations should be compelled to learn to read and write 
for all future time after this fashion? And according to what 
principles should those sounds be expressed which are neither 
found in the English alphabet nor in any other European system? 

As, in these respects, there was no general law or authority, 
every missionary who had such a translation to prepare struck 
out a way for himself, and sought, according to his own fancy, 
or from a very confined view of the case, to solve the difficulty. 
If we examine the long catalogue of Bibles printed in Latin 
characters we shall find the most multifarious systems of letters 
employed, often in cognate languages, and even in one and the 
same language. Sometimes difficult and unintelligible groupings 
of consonants are employed as representations of simple sounds ; 
at other times a multitude of new and unexplained diacritical 
signs are employed; and often a refuge has been sought in the 
complete rejection of all diacritical marks, and thus the correct 
expression of the language has been sacrificed. The great and 
increasing confusion resulting from this arbitrary mode of pro- 
ceeding must be apparent. 

When the publication of the New Testament and Psalms 
in the language of the African T^ana (Betchuana, Betjuana, 
Sechuana) was lately completed by the London Missionary 
Society, the Secretary of the Church Missionary Society ex- 
pressed to the Secretary of the Paris Society the joy which 

native characters, series of alphabets ^ coloured ethnographical maps, tables, 
indexes, etc, London, Sam. Bagster and Sons. 1851. 4to. In this book 
247 different languages are noticed in connexion with Bible translations. 
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he felt when he thought of the rich blessings which would 
thence accrue to that people, and to the labours of the French 
missionaries scattered among them. »But," replied his sym- 
pathising friend, ^is it not sad, that these thousands of copies 
already published are entirely unavailable and sealed to our 
French missionaries who labour among the same people, and 
to all those who have received instruction from them, simply 
because they make use of another orthography?" 

To avoid such palpable evils in future is the purpose of the 
proposed standard alphabet. 

In Asia, the birthplace of alphabets, the chief nations already 
possess a written literature in their own native characters. This 
has afforded to European colonists and rulers, as well as to 
missionaries, the means of exercising an intellectual influence 
over those nations. The English Government in India therefore 
generally makes use of the alphabets most extensively employed 
in those regions, viz. the Persian and the Devanagari letters, 
in order to govern and instruct the nations subject to their 
authority. The Bible Societies have also published more than 
40 translations of the Sacred Scriptures in those foreign cha- 
racters. But, nevertheless, it has been often and forcibly urged, 
that many important advantages would arise from the substitution 
of a European for all the native alphabets. For besides the supe- 
riority which the uniform division of the syllable into vowel and 
consonant gives to the European alphabet over the unwieldy 
Syllabic Alphabets of Asia, and still more over the Chinese 
Word -Alphabet, with its many thousands of symbols, every 
new alphabet constitutes a natural and almost impassable barrier 
between foreign and European civilisation by materially in- 
creasing the difficulty of acquiring such languages, and of be- 
coming acquainted with their literature. 

Hence the introduction of the European characters for the 
Indian languages has been recognised by the Government, 
and Bible Societies have already, published a number of trans- 
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lations upon the same system. Commencemeiits of the same 
kind have already been made in China by the Missionaries, 
and bid fair to succeed. 

In every one of these instances the question recurred : Which 
European orthography is to be adopted? Which alphabetical 
system best harmonises the different European orthographies, 
and allows most easily of the application of diacritical signs 
to represent sounds not contained in the languages of Europe? 

To this practical question, our proposal endeavours to furnish 
the answer. 

What has been done by Science for the Solution of this Problem^ 
up to tfie present Timef 

The want of a uniform orthography was first seriously felt 
with regard to the Oriental languages in the British possessions 
in India, where the study of those languages became a practical 
necessity. At the same time no country could better suggest 
a comprehensive discussion of this question; for here the two 
most perfect, and, at the same time, most opposite phonic and 
graphic systems, the Sanskrit and the Arabic, have met, and 
have been actually blended together in the Hindustani alphabet. 
This alphabet being essentially Arabic, and expressing the dif- 
ferent Sanskrit sounds by diacritical signs, we find here the pro- 
blem, which we propose to ourselves in respect of "the European 
graphic system, already fully and historically solved in the Arabic. 

The first person who took a comprehensive view of these 
difficulties, and undertook their solution as a problem worthy 
of his special attention, was Sir William JoneSy a man of great 
learning and cultivated mind. He was President of the Asiatic 
Society in Bengal, and opened the first volume of its Transac- 
tions, published in Calcutta in 1788, with an Essay On the 
Orthography of Asiatic Words in Roman Letters.^ 

* Asiaiic Researches^ vol. I. 1788, p. 1—56. The Essai was republished 
in the edition of his works , London , 1799. 
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He poiots out the desideratum iu simple words % and lays 
down, as the first principle, that the orthography of any Ian- 
guage should never use the same letter for different sounds^ nor 
different letters for the same sound^; he complains also of the 
great complication and perplexity of the present English ortho- 
graphy in this respect. He declares himself opposed to the 
doubling of a vowel in order to represent its length; and in 
reference to the vowel-Bystem he adopts the Italian or German 
notation. This was one of the most important steps towards 
reducing the European alphabets, as applied to foreign languages, 
to a uniform orthography. 

In reference to the consonants, he complains principally of the 
mixing up of Roman and Italic letter^ in the same words. ^ 

He justly admits (p. 13.) that the Sanskrit and Arabic alpha- 
bets represent the sounds of their languages so perfectly, that 
no character can be taken away from, or added to them, without 

^ The treatise begins : ^'Every man, who has occasion to compose tracts on 
Asiatic literature, or to translate from the Asiatic languages, must always find 
it convenient, and sometimes necessary, to express Arabian^ Indian, and 
Persian words, or sentences, in the characters generally used among Euro- 
peans; and almost every writer in those circumstances has a method of notation 
peculiar in himself: but none has yet appeared in the form of a complete 
system, so that each original sound may be rendered invariably by one appro- 
priated symbol, conformably to the natural order of articulation, and with a 
dae regard to the primitive power of the Roman alphabet, which modern 
Europe has in general adopted. A want of attention to this object has 
occasioned great confusion in history and geography," etc. 

^ P. 7. : "Mr. Halhed (in his Bengal Grammar), having justly remarked, that 
the two greatest defects in the orthography of any language are the application 
of the same letter to several different sounds ^ and of different letters to the 
same sound, truly pronounces them both so common in English, that he was 
exceedingly embarrassed in the choice of letters to express the sound of the 
Bengal vowels, and even to the last was by no means satisfied with his 
own selection." 

^ P. 8.: "If anything dissatisfies me in Mr. Halhed's clear and accurate system, 
it is the use of double letters for the long vowels (which might, however, be 
justified) and the frequent intermixture of Italic and Roman letters in the 
«ame word; which both in writing and printing must be very inconvenient " 
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manifest injoiy: and he unhesitatingly takes his stand not only 
against the vain endeavour to represent/or^^ sounds by Eng- 
lish letters, but also against the introduction of entirely new 
characters. 

He therefore recomments^ as the only suitable and evident method^ 
the use of certain diacritical eigm^ especially such as had already 
been adopted by several savans of France and England. 

These views are throughout so sound and so well founded 
on practical experience, that even at the present time they com- 
mand our full assent. If, nevertheless, the alphabet proposed 
by him was imperfect, this was owing partly to his defective 
knowledge of the general organism of sounds and of the distinct 
sounds to be represented, and partly to the imperfect appli- 
cation of his own principles. ^ 

It is much to be regretted, that the distinguished scholar 
Gilchrist^ who had published many valuable works on the Hin- 
dustani language, and had thereby gained great influence in 
India, did not become acquainted with the essay of Sir William 
Jones till too late to make use of the system in his own works ^, 
as he afterwards wished he had done. It is principally owing 
to this circumstance, that the unsuitable English vowel-system 
according to which Mr. Gilchrist writes ee ioT t^ oo iov u^ qo 
{or a ^ ou for au^ was almost universally adopted in India. 

It is only since 1834 that the correct principles of Sir William 
Jones have obtained in India the consideration due to their im- 



' He took, for instance, the Arabic /el for an aspirate like the Indian kh, 
and the Arabic yain for a compound sound instead of a simple one. He con- 
sidered the Arabic Linguals as so similar to the Indian Cerebrals that he 
employed the same characters for both, although they dUBfer materially, and 
in the Hindustani are placed by the side of one another. He also gives to 
the letter A different significations accordingly as it stands alone or in con- 
nection with other letters, as sh (=^), th (=^), ch (=<3^), cU'h (=^A), In 
the same manner he assigns various yalues to the letters c, <, and others. 

^ Grammar of ihe Hindoostanee Language^ by John Gilchrist Calcutta, 1796. 
p. 1. His English and Hindoostanee Dictionary had been published in 1787. 
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portance. This chaDge was brought about by the critical inves- 
tigations and influential exertions of Sir Charles Trevelyan^ who 
was, for many years, connected with the administration of India. 
He contended successfully against the English vowel 'Sj8tem<, 
supported by the works of Mr. Gilchrist, and secured the more 
general adoption of the Gierman, Italian, or ancient Latin me-^ 
thod, as proposed by Sir W. Jones. The former system may 
now be regarded as antiquated in India. 

But though the exertions of Sir W. Jones and Sir C. Tre- 
velyan have introduced a more correct vowel-system^itjet 
remains that the same principles be applied to the consonant- 
system, in which there has been no amendment since the time 
of Sir W. Jones ^, although it has been equally needed. - 
- In the naeantime an event occurred in France^ which directed 
the attention of the learned to the necessity of establishing a 
consistent system of transcribing foreign alphabets into Euro- 
pean letters. 

The scientific results of the famous Egyptian Expedition were 
directed to be published by a commission of the most distin- 
guished scholars, appointed for that ipurpose. The Geographical 
Atlas, consisting of 47 maps of the largest size, contained nearly 
5000 Arabic words. These were to be written in Latin letters, 
and upon an accurate and intelligible system. For this purpose 
special conferences were instituted in the year 1803, in which 
Messrs. Volney^ Monge^ Bertholet, LangUs, Sylvestre de Sacg, 
Catissin, hdcroix^ Baudeuf, Marcel^ and Michel Abeyd took part. 

The first of these , C. T. Volney (who on account of his poli- 
tical services at a later period was made a Count by Napoleon 
and a Peer by Louis XVIII.) , had written in 1795 an Arabic 

* Mr. John Pickering also adopted the «otre/-system of Sir W. Jones in his 
Essay on a uniform Orthography for ihe Indian Languages of North America^ 
but be retarded rather than advanced a correct system of Consonants. This 
Essay was first published by the Amer. Acad, of Arts and Sciences, of which 
he was a member; and also separately in Cambridge^ U. S., 1820. 
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grammar, under the title, Simplification des langtMs arientales, 
ou m^ihode nouvelle et facile d'apprendre Us langues Arabe^ Per- 
sane et Turque^ avec des caracth'es EuropienSy Paris ^ an III. 
He here speaks of the advantage which the use of European 
letters affords in learning the Arabic language; and proposes 
a method for representing the Arabic alphabet in the Latiu 
characters. This transcription was founded on no definite prin- 
ciples, but yet w^s guided by the correct feeling, that every 
simple sound should be represented by a single sign or cha- 
racter, a rule, from which he only deviated in one case, by 
writing a$ for e. This led him to seek some single signs to 
represent the three simple sounds not found in the Latin alpha- 
bet, viz. German ch^ English ih and sK For the two first he 
chose the Greek letters x ^^^ ^9 ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ihitd. he in- 
vented the entirely new character f. All other foreign sounds 
he sought to represent by graphic modifications of the letters 
most nearly expressing those sounds, not indeed by the addi- 
tion of disconnected marks of distinction, but by a change of 
the characters themselves, as for instance, 4, f , ^, i. 

The Commission of 1803 started upon this principle, and 
adopted the system for the geographical maps, yet with a change 
of nearly all the single characters. This change aimed at sim- 
plification, but only substituted one arbitrary system in the 
place of another, and even gave up some material advantages 
of the first plan. The characters x ^^^ ^ were set aside for 
t and ^, whereby these letters were erroneously placed among 
the explosive letters ; and the representation of the German sch 
by the single character f>, which, though inconvenient, was 
right in principle, was given up for the inaccurate compound 
ch: and instead of iT, «f , etc., f, 5", were written. But they 
did not stop here; they introduced for the Description de VE^ 
gypte an orthography which dispensed entirely with all diacri- 
tical signs; which on this account was both materially incor- 
rect and decidedly antagonistic to the principle of using always 
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a single character for a simple sound. ^ Thus they wrote ou, 
ey^ khy gh, ckj for our w, PyJC^ ^'t *• 

With this inethdd Volney himself could not be satisfied. He 
therefore took up the same subject again at a later period, and 
published in 1818 his well-known treatise: U Alphabet Europeen 
appliqe aux Langues Asiatiques, This title expresses more 
than the book contains. The first half of the volume is taken 
up with the investigation of those sounds which belong to the 
European languages, and shows that the writer possessed but 
little native talent for investigations of this naturjB.^ The second 
half treats exclusively of the Arabic Alphabet into the sounds 
of which he likewise does not penetrate very deeply. For the 
linguals he gives up the curves, and adds instead a short line 
under each letter, viz. t, d^ Sj z. The characters 5t or kh he 
changes again to j, and t (=v>) to t or «, and the character 
for the corresponding soft sound to z. For sh he proposes 
a lengthened or old-fashioned «, viz. f, or an inverted y, f] 
while for i, ^, 5P, ( = /f, /, /), he retains the additions, although 
he changes their forms. The notations of the vowels also un- 
derwent changes. At the close, he makes an attempt to apply 
his system of notation to the Hebrew, and the first line of his 
Hebrew Lord's Prayer will give a good idea of the awkwardness 
of this third method of writing. It is the following (p. 209.) : 



^ Both transcriptions are placed by the side of the Arabic names in the 
Index Geogroftkique , vhich forms vol. xvm. of Panckoucke's edition. 

^ He discovers a difference between French e'e or ei (donnee, donnei) and 
the simple e (arme, bonte), and finds the former again in the German eh 
(dehnen), the latter in the German bestery or in the English redy head: 
s. p. 49 -- 52. He pronounces the nasal in the German Anker as in the French 
Ancre, p. 59; the German a he resolves into dsy p. 83; and the Arabic yain 
he calls a grasseyemenl dur, in opposition to the gras8€yement doux of the 
modern Greek y , p. 100. The German ch in ich he places as a soft sound 
by the hard sound in buc^, p. 103, etc., etc, . 
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No one of the three editions of Volney's system met with 
any approbation or adoption, because his proposal was ba- 
sed neither upon scientific nor upon practical principles, be- 
cause it embraced in its field of view only the Arabic alpha- 
bet, and because it admitted no direct application to other 
languages and especially not to those of India. 

His exertions, however, were not forgotten, as by his will 
he founded an annual prize to be conferred by the Institute 
of France. This legacy was designated : Pour le meiUeur ou- 
vrage relatif a V etude philosophique des langues^ and at the same 
time the wish was expressed: d'encourager tout travail tendant 
a donner suite et execution a une methode de transcrire lee languee 
Aeiatiquea en lettres Europeennes, This endowment, which was 
recognised by an Ordonnance of 1820, has produced many 
good results for the advancement of linguistic science, but it 
has conduced so little to the solution of the problem in question, 
that the French Academy finally determined to omit this sub- 
ject in their Programme, and only to propose exercises on 
comparative grammar. ^ The system of Sir W. Jones, which had 

^ Compare Mimoireg de VlnstUut de France, Academie des Inscr. et Belles 
Lettres, tome xiv., Paris, 1845, p. 7 seqq. In the year 1835 a book appeared 
by A. E. Scbleiermacher: De V Influence de Vecriiure sur le language ^ Me- 
moir e qui en iS2S a par lag e le prix fonde par M. le comte de Volneyj suivi 
de Grammaires Barmane et Malaie, et d*un aper^u de Valphabet harmonique 
pour let languet Atiatiques que VInetitut Royal de France a couronne en 1827, 
The author gives io the preface p. ix seqq. a transcription of the Deyanagari, 
the Bengali, and four Slavonic alphabets, with respect to an Alphabet har- 
monique, which he exhibits in the Apen^ mentioned on the title. But, as 
in neither place the reasons of this transcriptions are developed, and as 
the complete Memoir on the Alphabet harmonique has hitherto not been 
published, we must abstain from offering any opinion on it. The peculiar 
division, however, in 16 gutturalesy 12 palataiee, 15 iifflantet, 16 lingualetj 
9 labiales, 9 nasales, and 16 mileeg, and the 5 subdivisions of lettree simples^ 
variies , fortet, mouilUeSy and atpirdegy seem to indicate that the author 
starts from a physiological and linguistic basis different from that which 
we consider the correct one. At the same time, however, the principle of 
using single signs for simple sounds is constantly observed. 
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proceeded upon more correct principles and upon a broader basis, 
was, indeed, occasionally alluded to by Volney, but never followed. 

No language has a system of sounds more rich and regularly 
developed than the Sanskrit^ or expresses them so perfectly by 
its alphabets. The old grammarians of India did not, indeed? 
invent the Devanagari characters, but they brought them to 
the state of perfection which they now possess. With au 
acumen worthy of all admiration, with physiological and lin- 
guistic views more accurate than those of any other people, 
these grammarians penetrated so deeply into the relations of 
sounds in their own language, that we at this day may gain 
instruction from them, for the better understanding of the sounds 
of our own languages. On this account no language and no 
alphabet are better suited to serve, not indeed as an absolute 
rule, but as a starting-point for the construction of a universal 
linguistic alphabet^ than that of ancient India. 

Hence it is that the late progress in the solution of the 
alphabet -problem has been associated in Europe, as formerly 
ID India, with Sanskrit studies; especially since these studies 
were made the foundation of the new science of Comparative 
Philology. Here Bopp took the lead. In the earlier editions 
of his Sanskrit Grammar he had still employed the German 
compounds tsch^ tschh^ dsch^ dschh^ sch, ng^ kh^ dc; but later, 
in his Comparative Grammar^ published in 1833, he introduced 
single letters for all these sounds, and distinguished the va- 
rious classes of sounds by certain uniform diacritical marks. 
This orthography was soon adopted by the very numerous school 
of German and other linguists, and may now be regarded as 
the historical basis upon which, on account of its intrinsic value 
as well as its extensive use in science, the future superstructure 
must be built. H. Brockhaus\ Senary, Gorresio, Roth, Benfey, 

^ We mention particularly his Essay Ueber den Druek SantcriHieher Werke 
mit lateiniscken BuchslabeHf Leipiig 1841, in which he presents important 
considerations oh the scientific adyantage of printing large Sanskrit works 
in Latin letters. 
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BSihUnglc^ MuUer, Stenzler^ Lassen^ Weber ^ and many others 
have adopted this principle, although, in particular instances, 
they have often differed among themselves as to the choice 
of the diacritical marks. But all these men had either the Sanskrit 
language alone in view, or at most those of the same family. 

On the other hand^ the Semitic scholars were equally exclu- 
sive, and generally retained the use of «A, iA, gh^ th^ dh^ for 
our «, ^, ^, ^5 ^. Yet some among them acknowledge the 
principle of single characters for simple sounds^ of whom we 
mention especially Caspari and Fleischer, The latter, an emi- 
nent scholar in the Semitic languages, and formerly himself a 
follower of the old method of writing, adopted in his Persian 
Grammar^ published in 1847, the signs ^, c, i*, A, ^, «,}, in- 
stead of the double letters; as he had at an earlier period^ 
chosen the Greek chracter ^ for the English th. 

After progress had thus been made by both parties acting 
independently of each other, it became necessary to discover a 
general system which might comprehend the two most important, 
but at the same time most widely separated, groups of the prin- 
cipal kuown languages. And it was evident that such a com- 
prehensive system required a broader basis than any which had 
heretofore been proposed. That basis was to be discovered in 
the common ground from which both had started, namely, the 
physiology of the human voice, which is the common ground and 
standard, not only for the two above-mentioned groups of 
languages, but also for all the languages of the globe. 

The human voice has its natural bounds, beyond which no 
development of sounds is possible. Hence the apparent infini- 
tude of articulate sounds does not consist in a boundless extent, 
but rather in an endless divisibility, within assignable limits. 



^ In his Catalogue of the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish Manuscripts, in 
the Catalogus librorum tnanuscr, in bibl, senator. Lipsiensif by R. E, Naumann, 
Grimmse. 1838. 4°. 
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They may all be classified upon a physiological basis, so that 
every sound may find its proper position in the general system. 

Since the laws of the physical organism are unchangeable, 
it is only necessary to understand them correctly, and to observe 
their application to linguistic science. 

In this department much has been eJBPected, and most impor- 
tant steps have been taken towards a solution of the problem. 
We may here refer to the labours of Kempelen, LiscoviuSj Dzondi^ 
WiUia^ Brucke^ Czermak^ and principally to the researches of 
Joh, Mutter,^ 

The results also of physiological investigations have in several 
instances been applied to the science of language by R, von 
Rcmmer, Rapp^ Schleicher^ Bindaeil^ Heyse^ and others. 

Hence it appears that all previous conditions of the problem 
have been fulfilled. It has become possible to construct an alpha- 
bet, based on physiological principles, answering all the requi- 
rements of linguistic science, and embracing all the sounds con- 
tained in the two great alphabetical systems of Asia. This 
possibility alone justified, and indeed demanded, a new effort 
to reach the goal. Nevertheless, this attempt might perhaps 
have still been long deferred, or even given up entirely, on 
account of the great practical difficulties which oppose every 
attempt at union in the republic of letters , if another and more 
lively impulse had not been given to it, within the last few 
years, from anoiher quarter. 

What has been done by the Missionary Societies for the 
Solution of the Question? 

We have stated above, that the want of a uniform alphabet 
for those nations which are to be gained over to Christianity 
and civilisation, and which have no written language, is more 
and more strongly felt every day in missionary labours. The 

1 UMndkuck der Ph^tioh^ des Menachen, Band 2. p. 180 sqq. 1840. 
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dif&colty of introducing a convenient alphabet into practice is 
here much less than in the scientific world, as the Directors 
may recommend such an alphabet to the missionaries dispersed 
over the whole earth, which Mrill usually be a sufficient mo- 
tive for its reception. 

The first recommendation from such a quarter was issued in 
the year 1848 by the Hon. Secretary of the Church Mimanary 
Society^ the Rev. Henry Venn^ under the title, Rules for redu- 
cing unwritten langitages to alphabetical writing in Roman charac- 
ters^ with reference especially to the languages spoken in Africa. 
We quote the first two paragraphs, which represent the mis- 
sionary point of view in a clear and comprehensive manner: 
^The want of a standard system of orthography has been expe- 
rienced by all persons engaged in the study of unwritten lan- 
guages. Each translator having to choose his own system, it 
has not unfrequently happened that two or more persons en- 
gaged upon the same language have adopted different systems. 
This has prevented, in a great measure, the mutual assistance, 
which the parties might have rendered each other; and has 
retarded the formation of primers and educational works, and 
the translation of the Holy Scriptures." 

^To obviate these difficulties^ several of the Missionary So- 
cieties, whose missionaries are engaged in Vernacular Trans- 
lations of African languages, have proposed the adoption of 
a common system of orthography, to be regarded as a standard 
system, and to be employed, as far as possible, in all works 
printed under their sanction. If in any particular case devia- 
tions from the system be thought necessary by the Translators, 
it is proposed that such deviations should be referred home before 
their adoption in printed works.'' 

This proposal adopts and consistently maintains the true prin- 
ciple, that every simple sound is to be expressed by a single 
sign, and rectifies the English vowel -system. 

In the year 1849, the attention of the American Mission of 
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Port Natal was drawn towards the difficulties of the orthography 
adopted for the Zulu language , and they submitted the subject 
to the examination of a committee. 

About the same time the want of new signs for newly dis- 
covered African sounds, was felt in several other African Mis- 
sions; and some such signs were introduced into various books, 
as in those published by the Norwegian Society at Natal^ by the 
English Church Mission among the Suaheli on the eastern coast, 
and by the American hoard on the Gaboon river in the west, 
also in AppleyardCs Kaffir Grammar^ printed for the Wesley an 
Society^ at King William's Town. These circumstances led the 
Committee at Port Natal^ in March, 1850, to address a general 
"circular to the friends of Missions and African civilisation, pro- 
posing a plan for securing a uniform orthography for writing 
the South African dialects. In further pursuance of their plan, 
an essay was communicated in October, 1852, to the Confe- 
rence of the American Oriental Society, at New York, and prin- 
ted in vol. III. No. II. 1853, p. 421. sqq. of the Publications of 
this Society, under the title. An Essay on the Phenology and 
Orthography of the Zulu and kindred dialects in Southern Africa, 
by the Rev. Lewis Grout, Miss, of the Amer. Board in Southern 
Africa. 

The general principles and requirements of an alphabet, adop- 
ted especially for African languages , are here developed with 
accuracy and acumen, and are applied in particular to the Zulu 
language, including the clicks peculiar to the most southern 
African languages. This alphabet, however, is not based on 
a sufficiently comprehensive system of phonology, and the single 
letters consequently are not arranged according to their natural 
affinities. The Sanskrit and other written languages were not 
taken into account, and the former use of compound consonants 
18 supplied partly by altering the form of letters, partly by com- 
bining them with diacritical signs, as ^, ^', A, r, f, or , , or 
fi, or 5, for our n, w,^, y, S. 

D 
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In the Autumn of 1852, the author of the present paper, being 
in London, had the opportunity of discussing this subject (which 
had occupied his mind for several years) with some of the most 
influential members of Missionary Committees: and he was in- 
vited by the Rev. H. Venn to furnish him with a development 
of his alphabet, which appeared suitable for general adoption 
and conformable on the whole to the ^Rules.^'* Mr. Venn pro- 
posed to transmit such an explanation of the alphabet to the 
Missionaries. Prevented, at that time, from complying with 
this wish, he simply communicated a tableau of the alphabet, 
which was inserted by Mr. Venn in a second edition of the 
"^ Rules'' in 1853. 

Soon afterwards the author was again induced to direct his 
special attention to this subject, by a visit of the, Kev. £>. W, 
Kolle^ in consequence of which he determined to bring forward 
his own long prepared project, after discussing it minutely with 
this gentleman, whose valuable contributions to African philo- 
logy have been already mentioned. It was now judged proper 
to publish the proposed alphabet, which had hitherto only been 
communicated privately to several of the most distinguished 
linguistic scholars. 

The author therefore resolved to explain the principles of his 
plan in an essay to be read in a general sitting of the Academy 
of Berlin^ and to propose at the same time that the Academy 
should examine the alphabet in question, and, if approved, have 
types cut and cast for printing it. This proposal was laid be- 
fore the historico-philological class, and a committee appointed, 
composed of Professors Bopp^ Jacob Grimm ^ PertZy Gerhard^ 
Bvschmann^ with the assistance of Professor J. Mailer from the 
physical class. This Committee approved the plan, with the 
exception of one member who denied in general the usefulness 
of all such endeavours; and on the 23rd of January the Class 
ordered the cutting and casting of the proposed types^ which have 
consequently been used in the present pages. 
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About the same time, the interest on the subject having 
greatly increased, chiefly from the progress of Missions, a new 
step was taken in London for the furtherance of the object in 
view. Chevalier Bunaen, whose reputation as a statesman, a 
scholar, and a friend of every important Christian movement 
is universally acknowledged, called a meeting of distinguished 
men, more or less interested in the question, among whom we 
may name. Profs. Wibon, M. Mailer^ Owen^ Dietrich^ Sir C. Tre- 
velyan^ Sir John Eerachelj Hon. Mr. Stanley Messrs. Norris^ 
Pertz from Berlin, Babhage^ Wheatstone^ and Cull; the Rev. 
Messrs. Venn^ Chapman^ Dr. Trumpp^ and Kolle^ and Mr. 
Graham of the Church Missionary Society, — the Rev. Mr. 
Arthur of the Wesley an Missionary Society, — the Rev. Mr. 
TrestraU and Mr. VnderhiU of the Baptist Missionary Society. 
The author also bad the honour of being invited to this meeting, 
and was happy to be present at the three last conferences. 
These were occupied principally with the physiological basis, 
which was generally acknowledged to be necessary, and was 
adopted without much dissent by the assembly. 

With regard to the graphic system to be employed, three 
different proposals were examined. 

The^r^^ was supported by Sir Charles Trevelyan (above, p. 31), 
who recommended the orthography which originated with Sir 
W. Jones, and which has been frequently applied in India. Its 
merits and soundness, in comparison with that of Oilchriat, 
were fully acknowledged; but at the same time its want of a 
physiological basis, and of a complete development in detail, 
could not be overlooked. 

The second^ by Prof. M Muller, proposed to mark the devia- 
tions from known European sounds by printing the known 
letters in Roman characters, the foreign in italics. The principal 
objections against this intermixture of Roman and italic letters, 
of which Sir. W. Jones had already decidedly disapproved (see 
above, p. 29), were the following : — This plan would exclude 

D2 
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the ordinary significance of italics, which could hardly be sup- 
plied by any other means; neither is it applicable at all to 
writing. On these grounds it would prove most inconvenient 
for all missionary purposes. It would not meet the cases in 
which a European letter undergoes more than one modification, 
and would thus be incapable of expressing even whole classes 
of sounds. Finally, this theory, neglecting the continuity of 
historical development, introduces a novelty, which it can hardly 
be expected will be universally adopted.^ 

The third proposal was that of the author, and its object 
was only to bring the orthography hitherto used in science 
into more exact conformity with the laws of physiology, and 
to adapt it to practical purposes. 

The object of the meetings was rather to prepare the ques- 
tion for further discussion and examination, than to adopt re- 
solutions which should be considered as binding. The physio- 
logical system of phonology upon which the proposed alphabet 
had been based , was acknowledged to be substantially sound. 
And the author considers himself justified in stating that with 
respect also to the graphic system the views of the majority did 
not widely differ from his proposal. 

The most important result of this conference, in the author's 
apprehension, was the determination announced at the last 
meeting in reference to the practical object of this alphabet. 
Mr. Venn expressed his "conviction that the interests of Mis- 
sions would allow of no longer delay in the adoption of a 
standard alp/iabet: that the Church Missionary and other So- 
cieties had already substantially adopted, for this purpose, that 
of Professor Lepsius : and that as nothing had been concluded 
upon by this conference which held out any prospect of super- 
seding or materially improving it, he and the parties with whom 
he acted must go forward in the course upon which they had 

* [See Preface of this edition p. 12.] 
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entered ; and without pledging their Missionaries to the adoption 
of every mark or sign, in every case, they must put forward 
Professor Lepsius's system as the standard; and all departures 
from it must be carefully canvassed, and marked as deviations, 
in works printed by the Societies." 

The author was aJso requested to draw up the present sketch 
for the purpose of communication to missionaries. At the same 
time the Berlin Academy was requested to have two sets of 
their types struck off for the Church Missionary Society, that 
the forms of the characters might be identical ; and orders were 
given for the execution in these types of two works on African 
languages, already prepared for the press. 

It is hoped that this determination may be favourably re- 
garded by all other Missionary Societies. We do not expect 
that everybody should agree in every detail of this alphabet; 
but it is not unreasonable to hope that it will be considered 
as a standard^ and as affording a common basis by which other 
alphabets may be brought into the greatest possible agreement. 
Different languages may require different modifications. No 
language will require all the diacritical signs which must ap- 
pear in the complete alphabet; while some languages may re- 
quire still other marks of distinction peculiar to themselves. It 
is therefore necessary that the system should be elastic enough 
to admit of such reduction and enlargement without alteration 
in its essential principles. Cases may even arise in which 
material deviations from the proposed alphabet may appear 
unavoidable, and be advocated, on sufficient grounds, hy scho- 
lars engaged in such researches. In all such cases, it is hoped 
that the Committees of Societies will require the reasons of 
such deviations to be laid before them and discussed, before 
the deviations are introduced into books printed by their autho- 
rity. This principle is most important for the furtherance of 
the object in view, and was repeatedly insisted upon by Mr. 
Venn, as indeed it had been already laid down in the ^JRulee*^ 
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(see above) issued by the Committee of his Society in the 
year 1848. 

After these preliminaries we pass on to develop 

The System proposed. 

A comprehensive exposition of the physiological basis would 
here be out of place. We must limit ourselves to facilitating 
the understanding of the system. This will be best accom- 
plished by not separating the phonic from the graphic system, 
but by presenting the former immediately in its application to 
the latter. We do not enlarge, therefore, on the definition of 
Voice and Sound ^ of Vowel and Consonant j and other physio- 
logical explanations, and shall only refer to them as necessity 
may demand. 

A. The System of Vowels. 

There are three primary vowels , as there are three primary 
colours. Like the latter, they can be best represented by the 
analogy of a triangle, at the top of whidi is to be placed a, at the 
basis i and t« (pronounced as in the German and Italian languages). 



.A. 



The other vowels are formed between these three, as all co- 
lours between red, yellow, and blue. In the most ancient lan- 
guages these three primary vowels only were sufficiently distinct 
to be marked in writing even when short. The Hieroglyphical, 
Indian, oldest Hebrew, and Gothic systems of writing admitted 
either of no other vowels at all, or at least of no other short 
vowels ; in Arabic writing, even now, none but these three are 
distinguished. 

Next after these were formed, the intermediate vowels e be- 
tween a and i, o between a and m, and the sound of the Ger* 
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man u (French u) between i and u^ also that of the German o 
(French eu) between ^ and o. Thus arose the pyramid* 

a 
e o 
i u u 
The distance between a and i and that between a and u is 
greater than that between i and u. The intermediate vowels 
e and o were, therefore, divided each into two vowels, of which 
one was nearer to a, the other nearer to i or u; and in the 
same manner two sounds were formed out of 6. All these vowels 
exist in European languages, and compose the following pyramid: 
Germ, a 
Fr. ^ Fr. ^ d Ital. 

(in peur) 

Fr. ^ Fr. eu au Fr. 

(in peu) 

Germ, i Gernf. w u Germ. 

We might have wished to maintain for the middle series of 
vowels the two dots over the u and o, on account of the ge- 
nerally known precedent in the German orthography, the French 
double letter eu not answering the simple nature of the sound. 
A practical objection, however, to this mode is found in the 
circumstance, that occasionally over every vowel the sign of 
long ' and short ", and also that of the accent of the word ' 
will be necessary, for which the whole space over the letter 
is required. We have preferred, therefore, to preserve the 
two dots, and to place them under the vowel, as g and t«. 

The distinction of the two modes of pronouncing e and o 
cannot be marked by the French accents, partly because the 
upper space is wanted for other signs too generally in use to 
be dispensed with, and partly because the acute accent would 

^ It may be compared with the following pyramid of primary and mixed 

colonrs : 

red, 

orungcy brown ^ woletf 

yellow i green, blue. 
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not be distinguished from the accent of the word. We add, 
therefore, as others have done before us, a line below to mark 
the broad open vowels «, o, and a dot below, to mark the 
pointed and closed vowels /e, p, the shape of these marks of- 
fering a certain analogy to the pronunciation itself. 

From these combinations, the following system results. 

a 

§ Q 

a 9 9 

i U u 

We must mention, however, one other vowel, which exists 
in almost all languages, and ought not to be neglected by lin- 
guists. This is the indistinct vowel-sound from which, according 
to the opinion of some scholars, the other vowels, as it were, 
issued and grew into individuality, and to which the unaccented 
vowels of our non European languages in their old age often 
return, as in the English words nation, velvet; the German 
lieb^n, V^rstand; the French sabr^, t^nir. This vovel comes 
among the clear sounding vowels next to o, being itself a 
mixture of all the others, but it is capable of various shades, 
and sometimes approaches nearer to a, and sometimes to i or 
u. From all of these, however, as also from o, it is distin- 
guished by the absence of that clear resonance common to the 
others, which is lost by partially contracting the mouth or 
even closing it entirely: in the latter case it is heard through 
the nose. ^ This vowel is inherent in all soft fricative conso- 
nants, as well as in the first part of the nasal explosive sounds 
(see below); whence all these letters as z^ w, m, appear some- 
times as forming syllables. ^ It assumes the strongest reso- 
nance, as may be easily explained on physiological grounds, 

* It may be compared to grey^ 'which also does not belong to the series 
of individual colours. 

* In the Chinese language, for instance, y is used as a vovel in the roots 
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in combination with r and {, which, as is well known, appear 
in Sanskrit as r and /, with all the qualities of the other vo- 
wels. We should feel inclined to represent this sound by the 
Greek letter £, in order to distinguish it more fully from all 
the other vowels, and to fall in with the practice of Ludolf, 
Isenberg, Piccolomini, and others. However, there are strong 
objections to this: for it is not only very desirable to confine 
ourselves as much as possible to the use of Latin characters, 
but the ancient and modern pronunciation of the Greek € is 
also as different from the sound we wish to represent as that 
of the Latin ^. Besides this, we represent the same sound in 
the vocalised consonants by a little circle (as Z, r, n) , and so 
it seems but natural to transfer this mark to the vowels. Ac- 
cordingly we take the letter ^, which, in most European ortho- 
graphies , is used for an indefinite vowel ^ , and subscribe the 
little circle to it (e). Hereby we gain the advantage that Ave 
can easily provide signs for those cases where the indefinite 
vowel approaches more closely to any of the common vowels, 
by subscribing the circle to them (as a, i, o, u). Such a case 
occurs, e. g., in the Kanuri or Boruu language, where Mr. 
Kolle^ finds it necessary to distinguish between e and a. 

[If we compare herewith the vowel-system of the English 
language and certain dialectic shades of vowels in other 
European languages, this pyramid of the vowels^ it is true, 
is not sufficient for their complete notation. In the English 
language a new degree comes in between the top of the py- 
ramid formed by the pure a, and the first row from it viz. 
ego. It will not be useless perhaps to add some observations 
on this point, although these sounds as far as we know are 
not developed in the foreign languages which form our spe- 
cial object, and it would therefore hardly seem necessary to 
settle their transcription. 

"1 Burnoufi Roger , Endlicher, Fetermann^ Edwards ^ also Bopp and Sckon 
and others write e. 
* In his Grammar of the Bdrwu or Kanuri Language, London, 1854. 
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In the English language the pure full a has almost entirely 
disappeared, being divided into two sounds, one of which ap- 
proaches to e^ the other to o, both still bearing traces of 
their origin. This applies still more to the short than to the 
long sound. Although the a in fathery master, past^ half, demand^ 
aunty papa, is not unfrequently pronounced pretty full and 
most resembling to the German and Italian a, yet according to 
others the most approved pronunciation softens its sound percep* 
tibly towards e. We may write it for the present a. Still more 
decidedly the short a of hat, catch, have, woo:, marry takes 
the same direction. On the other side it is well known how 
nearly the a in water, all, broad, fault, approaches to o. It is 
more open i. e. it is nearer to the a than the French o is in 
or, encore, aonne. Let us indicate it now by a. The cor- 
responding short sound is heard in what, wasp, as well as 
in hot, horrid, and is more open than o in the French vote, 
the German Gott, On the same degree of the scale as the sounds 
a and a we find a short sound in the middle column which 

e o 

leads from a to g and u, viz. the vowel in but, cut, son, does, 
blood a sound still more peculiar to the English language. 
We might, following the analogy of the two other sounds 
of this row, write it a, but we prefer the simpler nota- 
tion o. Thus we get as a new row peculiar to the most 
approved English pronunciation the line of sounds « ? «• 

Another peculiarity of the English language by which the 
vowel system is influenced, is the double pronunciation of r. 
When this letter is followed by a vowel, it is pronounced as 
a dental consonant with the top of the tongue as in other 
languages. When it closes a syllable or is followed by a con- 
sonant or a mute vowel, it changes its nature and becomes 
a vowel, exactly in the same sense in which the ancient In- 
dians looked upon their r as a vowel; to which it would cor- 
respond exactly if it were not pronounced on the guttural in- 
stead of the cerebral point of the mouth. The tongue and 
the soil palate are put, at the guttural point, into » slight 
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sounding vibration without friction. The dental r thus be- 
comes a guttural vocalic r, which in our system may be ren- 
dered very accurately by f . This sound appears most unblen- 
ded in words like /wr, her^ Sir^ word^ waiter^ steward^ splen- 
dour &c. The same sound becomes distinctly perceptible, like 
the second half of the diphthongs ir er ur or air aur in 
words like year, swear, moor, borne, hire, hour; but it blends 
more closely with the vowels of the higher degrees, in ar ar gr, 
as in far, war, born, curve, because a a g are formed at a spot 
nearer to the place of its own. As a short sound it appears 
only in mute or quite unaccented syllables of the common 
conversation like er or r^ as in waiter, steward. When such 
a diphthong is followed by a vowel, f is resolved into the 
consonant /*, as is the Sanskrit r in r, f. i. star, starry; abhor, 
abhorrent; swear, swearing, which are pronounced: star, stari; 
ahh/or, dbhdr§nt; swpr, swerin. The preceding vowels in these 
combinations have no distinct qualification of long or short, 
but must be considered as ambiguous, in a similar manner as 
the nasalized vowels in the 'French language; yet together 
with f they always form a long sound, being a diphthong. 
Frequently f exercises an influence upon the quality of the 
vowels combined with it; and certain vocalic shades are pro- 
nounced only before f ; f A. g in gr i& more closed than o, cur- 
tain being pronounced more closed than cut; and even e9* and 
or in swear, four seem to be pronounced somewhat more open 
than <? and p in way and no, not distinctly enough, it is true, 
to take notice of. 

In the French lai^uage also the pure a not unfrequently 
inclines towards an altered pronunciation. In Paris, femme 
it has clearly a sharper sound; and in common language a 
is often heard instead of a in passer and others, and a in- 
stead of a in pas and others. In Germany also: a is a 
provincial pronunciation, as in Prussia proper Fanster is 
spoken instead of Fenster, whilst a and a are frequently 
heard in the common Saxon dialect. In the south of Ger- 
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many e is decidedly distiDCt from i or jf, f. i. in B^tt^ StfUe 
by the side oi fett^ bellen &c. On the contrary people born 
in Berlin do not distinguish « or # from /?, but pronounce wety 
beten instead of «i;#r, biten. 

These remarks will suffice to explain the following table^ into 
the details of which it is not necessary to enter, though they 
may perhaps imply some slight deviation from what has been 
received hitherto; we add a few examples of pronunciation. 



English. 




Fren 


ch. 


G 


erman. 




d(d)ar 




add 


a d 


cm^r) 


^ d ^° ad 

1 u o 


ar 


(fX^>\" 


^(a)(d)^ 


(^X^) 




(^Xd) 


- / - 


' ' sr\ ' ' 


- 


§ / e 00 


g\S 


# / 


'9 


- Q 


^ ' ^T 


...p. 


or 


P . ^!p. 


' 


6 - . 


? G) 


9 ' 


(o) 


i % ir 

o 


{u'^ 


ur 

o 


I % -m 


- 


u ii ' 


i I 


uu 


u a 


a past 


a naught 




a male 


un 


d That Sonde 


ar heart 


what, hot 


d mal 


9 P^ 


d hat p Mond 


d hat 


ar war 




a an 


U sur 


§ Bar u gut 


i head 


p note 




S etre 


if sur 


/ feU ii Kutte 


e hate 


or borne 




/ nette 


cor 


Weh 


er swear 


H hoot 




i tin 


vote 


i mir 


i heat 


u hood 




.6 ^^e 


on 


r mit 


% hit 


ur moor 




t ctme 


p cone 


d Homer 


ir year 






I vite 


u sourd 


g Konig 


6 hut 






peur 


w sourde 


u ThUr 


or fur 






g heurter 






U darr 





If we leave out of question the prosodial length, the com- 
plete pyramid of the European vowels may thus be traced: 



a 
a a 

e I o 
§00 

P 9 9 

% U u 
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But we have already observed that this accurate subdivision 
of vowels in our European languages needs not be applied to 
foreign languages. It would even be practically inconvenient 
to look for and to denote such subdivisions, instead of ranging 
them, where they may exist, under the more general heads 
— as far as it can be done without offence to the linguistic 
feeling. We should therefore not hesitate to reduce even- 
tually the above pyramid to the simpler one without the se- 
cond row, by the following parallelisms: 





English. 


French. 


German 


a 


past, heart 


male 


That 


d 


hat 


mal 


hat 


a 


— 


an 


— 


# 


— 


etre 


Bar 


/ 


head 


nette 


feU 


§ 


— 


lin 


— 


# 


hate^ swear 


ipee 


Weh 


* 


heat^ year 


ctme 


mir 


i 


hit 


vite 


mit 


§ 


— 


peur 


— 


§ 


huty fur 


heurter 


Horner 


9 


— • 


un 


— 


9 


— 


peu 


Konig 


9 


— 


8ur 


Thur 


^ 


— 


8ur 


durr 


Q 


naught, war 


cor 


■^ 


Q 


what, hot 


vote 


Sonde 


§ 


— 


on 


— 


9 


notej borne 


cone 


Mond 


a 


hoot, moor 


sourd 


gut 


U 


hood 


sourde 


Kutte 



We pass to another question respecting the vowels and ask: 
what is the position of the Russian "hard" i ti, the Polish 
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y, in our system? We have to answer it so much the more 
as this vowel appears also in many other eastern languages. 

The vowel i^ takes the middle between i and u. The phy- 
siological reason is that in forming the i, the lips are broad, 
the tongue slightly elevated and stretched out, whilst, in 
forming the u the lips are round and put forwards, the 
tongue drawn back in itself, so that in the forepart of the 
mouth a cavity is formed, the diameter of which is greater 
than its entrance and issue; which is the reason of the hoUow 
sound of this vowel. In forming the u, the lips have the 
position of the t/, the tongue the position of the i. So we 
are right in saying that ii takes the middle between i and u. 
But it is on the other hand evident, that there must exist 
still another middle which has the same right to be counted 
as a peculiar sound. For we may form a vowel in such a 
manner, that the lips take the broad position of the «, and • 
the tongue is withdrawn as in the u. This is the vowel 
which is called in the Slavonic languages the hard t, the yert 
bi of the Russians, which we write (. 

The origin however of this sound is, according to my opi- 
nion, not in the Slavonic, but in the Tataric languages, where 
we find it in the Turkish, Turkmenic, Yakutic, and other 
cognate languages. Here this vowel is an essential part of 
the so called harmonic vowel system , whose peculiar arrange- 
ment demanded it as a necessary complement^. Vestiges of 

' Without entering into the details of this question, we remark only, 
that the distinction of the lower and darker vowels a o ii on the one side, 
and the sharper and clearer vowels eg u i on the other, exists in all lan- 
guages and manifests itself in different ways. The same opposition however 
is of much greater influence in those languages, where it forms, as in the 
Mantschu, Mongolian, Ealmuki, Turkish, Jakutic, Hungrian, Finnic and 
others, the basis of the "vocalic harmony." There the three "hard" vowels 
a o Uf which are pronounced in withdrawing the tongue, correspond to the 
opposite "soft" vowels e g u, which are pronounced in stretching out the 
tongue. The fourth "soft" vowel i would have no corresponding "hard" 
vowel, if it were not the vowel « , which is formed in drawing back the 
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it are even found in the Dravidic langns^es of India. Although 
there are intermediate vowels between a and {y as there are 
between a and u^ a and «, a and u^ all these languages have 
taken up only the one vowel (j because this is the most distinct 
vowel of the column and the only one they wanted for their 
parallelism of vowels. There is however at least one language 
known to me, which makes use also of a second vowel of the 
a — I column, viz. the one which corresponds to o, as i cor- 
responds to ti. The Ru manic or Wallachian language, as 
spoken north of the Danube, distinguishes a lower and a 
sharper vowel of the same kind, so as to fill up the place left 
open for it in ouj system. 

We should like to keep for the sharper sound the Polish 
writing y. But this sign is already generally received for the 
semivowel of the palatals, and moreover would not be fit to 
form at the same time the basis for the deeper sound of the 
Rumanic language by taking a diacritical mark, because this 
mark ought to be added below where the space is occupied 
by the tail of the letter. No doubt, the basis of the sharper 
sound must be ij of the deeper sound e. They demand a 
common diacritical mark, different from those, which are al- 
ready in use for other purposes (i e e e). We regret not to 
find any symbol already adopted and therefore propose as a 
clear and convenient sign for handwriting to put the angle 
below ( g. 

The vowel -pyramid of our system takes in consequence 
the following form, where the new vowels ( e may be put 
with the same propriety on the e—i side or on the o — u side. 
a a 

e e o or e g e o 

i I y, u i y. I u 

Lips: broad broad round round broad round broad round 

Tongue: forward back forward back forward forward back back 

tongue as far as the palatal point in the middle of the hard roof of the 
palate. Now there is a regular correspondence between a o u % and e <? « t. 
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In most of the European languages the ^^soft^^ vowels of 
the middle have supplanted the ^^ hard '^ ones. In the Rumanic 
language the contrary has taken place, and in the Slavonic 
also no o or t« has been received, but only 2, as the following 
comparison shows. 



German. 


Rumanic. 


Polish. 


Russian. 


a 


a 


a 


a 


e^e 


e e 


e - 


e^p - 



i u u i I u i I u i I u 

In the languages however of the Turks and Jakuts the pa- 
rallelism of the "vowel -harmony" has called forth the two 
forms between i and u^ viz. i and u. The deeper sound e has 
not been received; it would have been the most perfect cor- 
responding "hard" vowel to the "soft" one e. But it has 
been in this respect supplanted by its nearest neighbour a, 
which in reality is neither "hard" nor „soft", or both together. 
The parallelism became (a) 

hard : a o u i » ^ :t i^ e o u i 

_ \ instead of "^ ^ 

soft: € g u t ^ ii t 

or according to our pyramidal arrangement the Turkish and 

Yakutic vowels are 




instead of e e o o 
t u u i I u u 

It would be interesting to know, if there is no cognate lan- 
guage, where this last form of vowel harmony has been de- 
veloped. 

Similar, but not to be confounded, is another formation of 
vowels which one might call Gutturalisation. In no lan- 
guage^ as far as I know, this formation has been independently 
organized as a peculiar part of the vowel system. But it 
has got a secondary influence in the Semitic languages, espe- 
cially in the Arabic. 
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In forming the (^ the middle tongue is lifted up to the palatal 
point in the middle of the hard roof of the palate; from this point 
forward it slopes down almost perpendicularly so as to leave 
a cavity between this point and the teeth. We may however 
also pronounce an i in lifting up the tongue only to the deeper 
guttural point near the velum palati, and in pressing down 
the whole middle part of the tongue so as to form a cavity 
between the concave and lengthened tongue and the roof of 
the mouth. This position of the tongue is very different from 
the shortened shape of it in forming the (. The tone of the 
vowel becomes generally somewhat deeper then the tone of 
the ordinary i. The change of formation and sounding is less 
in the other vowels and almost none in uttering the o, be- 
cause also the ordinary pronunciation of this vowel is formed 
at the deeper guttural point. Again the vowel a, which is 
formed beyond the guttural point in the larynx itself^ can not 
be pronounced purely with the same guttural motion of the 
tongue; it approaches perceptibly in its pronunciation to the q. 

In the Arabic language this "gutturalisation" of the vowels 
is distinctly heard after and in consequence of, certain con- 
sonants. The Arabic Orthoepists call this pronunciation the 
"thick" or "fat*' one, the modern Grammarians use to call 
it the "emphatic" pronunciation. It is very naturally con- 
nected with the deep guttural consonants, which are with pre- 
dilection developed in all the Semitic languages, and besides 
with the four linguals, viz. f^ > q^ X ^^ ^0) ^ ^ ^> sometimes 
also with I and r; it is not connected, and could not be, with 
' and A, which are formed behind the deep guttural point in 
the larynx, nor with £, which, as well as k 8 y and all the 
rest, is pronounced before the same deep guttural point. But 
it strikes us as a peculiarity of the Semitic languages, that 
this gutturalisation of the vowels takes place after the four 
letters d(t) d § z^ which are called by the Arabs, for this very 
reason, the "closed" letters, meaning the cavity-letters, and 
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by the modern Linguists conventionally, though very improperly, 
the *^ lingual" letters. They are principally distinguished from 
the dental letters d d s z hj the circumstance that in pro- 
nouncing them with the forepart of the tongue, the throat is 
contemporaneously narrowed at the deep guttural point, as if 
one of these gutturals was to be uttered. This movement of 
tl^ throat not only causes a somewhat different position of 
the forepart of the tongue from the dental position, but it 
imparts to them also the thick emphatic sound, which they 
transmit to the following vowels in gutturalising them. In 
the same way also I and r may be pronounced (as well* as n, 
although it is not mentioned) , if they are preceded by a lin- 
gual consonant without an intervening vowel. In the word 

^lJt Allah the I after a and u is always and by law of the 
orthoepists pronounced emphatically. It is in this case no 
other letter then the Slavonic "hard" ly the Polish J, which 
in consequence is to be written in our system 7. 

It must be granted that the "thick" pronunciation of the 
vowels in the Semitic languages proceeds really from the con- 
sonants and has therefore no linguistic value in itself, because 
this vocalic tone appears exclusively after the said consonants 
which, on their part, keep their peculiar pronunciation even 
if they close a word or are followed immediately by another 
consonant. It is evident therefore that we have also in our 
transcription, as in the indigenous writing, not to express the 
gutturalisation, either in the vowels, or in the guttural con- 
sonants, but only in the lingual consonants d(t) S § z and in 
the Slavonic J.] 

Finally, the clear vowels are further capable of a peculiar 
alteration, that of nasalisation. This is produced not by closing 
nor even by narrowing the canal of the mouth , but by simul- 
taneously opening the canal of the nose. There is no conso- 
nantal element brought into play (although the nasalisation is 
mostly caused by the dropping of a nasal consonant), but it 
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is an alteration entirely within the vowel. As such it has been 
rightly understood by the Indian Grammarians, who express 
the nasalisation (anusvara) by a vowel* like sign, namely, by 
placing a dot over the letter. For the European alphabet, we 
choose the sign " placed over the voweP, as the dot would 
be inconvenient in the case of the i, and write — 
a, ^, », 0, tt, 0, g; i, i etc. 

The length of vowels is not expressed by the Oreek sign \ 
but by the line used in Latin prosody, which requires less 
space, and is more easily combined with the accent dj d^ iy 
and so on. The shortness, if required to be specially ex- 
pressed, is likewise, as in prosody, marked by ", a, ^, i, etc. 

A complete and accurate theory of transcription would re- 
quire a distinction of diphthongs ^ as such, since two vowels 
united by accent into one syllable are pronounced otherwise 
than when placed unconnectedly by tibe side of each other, 
and forming two syllables; the German word Mai having a dif- 
ferend sound from that of the Italian mai. Where it is necesary, 
the ordinary mark of diaeresis may be imployed to indicate 
the separation, as mat. Practice, however, seems in most 
languages not to require any distinction. 



B. The System of Consonants. 

On the Division of Consonants. 

The Consonants may be divided on diflFerent principles. Two 
principles of division, however, are prevalent, and will therefore 
be here adopted : although the exact place of every sound in 
the physiological system can result only from a minute inquiry 
into all its qualities. 

^ The same mark has occasionally been employed by Burnoufm his Com^ 
mentaire tur h Yaqna (p. cxxm, p. xl, tableaa). 

112 
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The first and most important division is that determined by 
the place in the mouth where the sounds are formed. The breath 
which forms the sounds issues from the larynx into the mouth, 
and is here modified in a manifold manner, until it passes the 
outward gate of the lips. Thus the breath on its way can be 
stopped in various places either by the lips or by the tongue. 
We are accustomed in our languages, like the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, to distinguish three such stoppings, and thus to divide 
the consonants into three classes, gutturals^ dentals^ and labials^ 
according as they are formed in the throat, at the teeth, or 
with tbe lips. 

There is another essential difference in the pronunciation, in 
as far as either the mouth at the above* mentioned places is 
completely closed and reopened, or the passage of the breath 
is only narrowed without its stream being entirely interrupted 
by closing the organs. The consonants formed by the first 
process we call eaplosive or divisible (dimduae)^ because the 
moment of contact divides the sound into two parts, ^ the others 
fricative^ from their sound being determined by friction, or conr 
iinuous (continuae) because this friction is not interrupted by any 

^ It will, on examination, soon appear that we often pronounce only half 
of a consonant, as, for instance, in all cases in which a nasal consonant meets 
another explosive letter of the same local class. The full pronunciation of 
an explosive letter requires the closing and opening of the organ.' In anda 
we close the mouth with n and open it with dy the reverse in adna, pro- 
nouncing thus only half the n and half the d, whilst in ana and ada we pro- 
nounce the whole of n and the whole of d respectively ; the same in ampa 
and anka, and so on. It is a decided mistake, to reckon m and n among 
the consonanies continuae; for in m and n it is only the vowel-element in- 
herent in the first half, which may be continued at pleasure, whilst in all 
the continuous consonants it is the consonantal element (the friction) which 
must be continued, as in ^, o, «, s. When in a final m we do not reopen 
the mouth, we pronounce only half an m, not a whole one. The complete 
consonant is best perceived when placed between two vowels. It is evident 
that in ama closing and opening are as necessary to the completeness of m, 
as in aba to that of 6. This has been correctly understood by the Indian 
granuuarians. 
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closing of the organs. The sounds r and I participate of both 
qualities, being ccmimuous^ and at the same time formed by a 
contact^ which is vibrating in r, and partial in I. 

We are thus enabled to give the following synopsis of the 
most generally known simple consonantal sounds. 



The Simple Consonants in the European Alphabets. 



ittu-1 
ties J 



Guttu-1 
ra! 



Denta-1 
les J 

Labia-] 
les I 



explosiyae 

or 

diyidnae. 

fort leu. nasaL 
h Qv.g Ger.fiff 



d 



n 



m 



frioatirae or oontinuae. 

fortlg. tenia. aemivoo. 

Q«r. ch^h Mod. Gr. y Gtvr.j 

Bngl^A Fr. j 

aharp 8 Fr. Z 

Bngi. thJ(An) BngL #A(-ine) 

/ EngL V EngLtc; 



ancipites. 



guttr 



dent, r I 



Upon what Principles are these Sounds to he rendered 
in a General Alphabet. 

Of these sounds only 11, viz, k^ A, t^ d, w, r, Z, py i, m, /, 
have one and the same universally acknowledged value in the 
European alphabets, putting aside a few minor differences. The 
others require to be specially defined. Even among these the 
simple signs, ^, «, z^ t?, and w are already so generally intro- 
duced into linguistic books in the value indicated above, that 
we may safely use them without further discussion. 

We meet with some difficulty, however, with respect to the 
sounds of the German ng^ ch^ and y, the French j and ch (or 
English sh)^ the English sharp and soft thy the Modem Greek /, 
and the guttural r. These nine sounds have been represented 
in linguistic books by various means. 

The inconvenience of the common way of writing them will 
be evident 9 when we refer to ihe principles upon which every 
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alphabet, aiming at general application, must be grounded, and 
which are essentially as follows: — 

I. Every simple sound ought to be represented by a single sign. 
This excludes the combinations ng^ ch^ th. 

n. Different sounds are not to be expressed by one and the same 
sign; contrary to which principle cA, y, th have been each used 
with a double value. 

III. Explosive letters are not to be used to eapress fricative 
sounds^ and vice versa* On the contrary, the simple characters 
(bases) must form a separate series in each of the two great 
divisions; if not, inextricable confusion will inevitably arise. 

If, then, we look for signs which can be applied to the 
sounds above indicated, so as not to violate these most impor- 
tant principles, we shall find the choice of letters more cir- 
cumscribed than it would at first appear. 

German ng. 
In German and in English (as for instance, Germ, enge^ Engl. 
singing^ ng expresses the guttural n^, for which linguistic use 
has very generally adopted w, particularly in transcribing the 
Sanskrit. It is evident that n must remain the basis, and there 
is no reason for introducing any fresh diacritical sign. 

Guttural r. 
The guttural r difiers from the usual dental r, in as much 
as the velum palati is put in vibration instead of the tip of the 
tongue. It is often thus pronounced in difierent dialects of the 
German, French, and other languages. The point over the 
letter marking already the guttural pronunciation of n, no 
other diacritical sign will be chosen for the same purpose in r. 
We write it, therefore, r. 



^ In most other languages, as in Sanskrit, it appears only before other gut- 
tiixals; Indian scholars, therefore, do not generally distinguish it from the 
dental it. 
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German j\ 
The German j is the semi -vowel which, in English (year, 
yes), and sometimes also in French (Mayenee, Bayonne), is 
expressed by y. Following these precedents and the use ge- 
nerally adopted in linguistic books, we likewise express it by y. 

German ch. 

The German ch in lachen is known to be Hie fricative sound, 
which arises from the throat not being closed at the guttural 
point (which would give A), but only narrowed, so that the 
strong and continuous breath produces a friction, such as is 
heard at the teeth in «, and at the lips in /. The English, 
French, and Italians, do not know the sound at all; in the 
Spanish language it is marked by j or a. In the Semitic Ian* 
guages (Hebrew n, Arabic ^) it is very frequent. Of Euro- 
pean alphabets only the Spanish and the Greek have a single 
letter for this simple sound. The Latin language did not know 
the sound, and therefore did not express it. The signs hitherto 
used by linguistic scholars, ch, kh, qh^ A, ^, are in opposition 
to the inviolable principle that fricative sounds must not be 
represented by explosive bases, such as <?, k^ q (above No. III.), 
or are altogether improper, like a. The nearest applicable fri- 
cative basis would be h. But it will appear from the sequel 
that this sign would be used for six different sounds, if we 
do not confine it strictly to its proper meaning. The difficulty 
of finding an appropriate sign for this sound is therefore great, 
and has long been felt. We possess one, however, in a Euro- 
pean alphabet, namely, the Greek, which is almost as gene- 
rally known as the Latin. From this it has been adopted into 
the Russian alphabet; and the Spanish a owes its pronuncia- 
tion, probably, rather to the Greek j(, than to the Latin a. 
The want of a new sign, which of course could not be sup- 
plied from an Oriental alphabet, had already caused Volney 
to propose the Greek ^ in his alphabet of 1795, and, after the 
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mistaken experiment of substituting !t, to reproduce it in his 
last alphabet of 1818. The same sign is used by Joh, Muller\ 
Eapp^j Bunsen^j and others. 

We therefore consider it not only as an essential advantage, 
but even as the only means of solving all difficulties, to follow 
these precedents, and to receive the Greek j[ as the represen- 
tative of this sound in the general alphabet. Of the soft sound, 
which corresponds with the strong, we shall have to speak below. 

English sh^ French ch, German sch. 

For the rushing sound of the English sh we should not hesi- 
tate to propose a new basis, and to borrow it, if necessary, 
from the Greek, alphabet, if any such existed. But neither 
the Greeks nor the Romans had this sound; and we must 
avoid recurring to the Oriental, or even the Russian alphabet, 
as few persons could be expected to follow us so far. Our 
only resource, therefore, is to content ourselves with the near- 
est basis «, and to qualify this by a diacritical mark. This 
has been done, moreover, by all those that sought a single 
sign for this simple sound, except by Volney, who first pro- 
posed a newly invented sign f*, and afterwards preferred /*, 
viz. the inverted J. Some used s or s. More generally s has 
been adopted, from the precedent of Bopp, who has used it 
since 1833. Others have preserved the combination sh^ which 
not only ofiends against the simplicity of the sound, but has 
produced also the incorrect impression, that the rushing sound 
implied a stronger breath than the common 8. We should 
adopt Bopp's j, on account of the authority of the precedent 
and its reception by his school, if it were not open to serious 
objections. The spiritus asper is, like A, a sign of aspiration, 
and from the analogy of S, *, / etc. (see below), one ought to 

^ Handbuch der Physiologie, vol. n. (1837), pp. 237, 238. 

* Physiologie der Sprache, p. 65. 

* Aegyptens Stelle in dei Weltgeschichte, yoL i. 
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suppose an augmentation of the breathing of the s. This is 
not the case. It would be, therefore, introducing a new meaning 
of the spiritus asper, used only in this single case. Nor can 
we adopt a, since the accent indicates the palatal series (see 
below), and the single precedent of ^ used by Schleiermacher 
has hitherto found no imitation. 

We propose to write ^, using a sign which we find already 
in constant and general use in the Serbian and modem Bohe- 
mian alphabets. 

French j. 

This letter is the soft and vocalised sound, which corresponds 
to the strong French ch (German ach)^ and stands exactly in 
the same relation to it as the French z to the strong s. Yolney 
retained the French y, which we cannot use any more than 
zh, which has been introduced by others. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the parallelism with our i' for French ch 
requires a soft z for French j. Following the same analogy, 
the Serbians likewise write £ 

English strong th. 

The English ih^ offers exactly the same difficulties as the 
German ch. It is a littera fricativa or contdmia^ and must not, 
therefore, have the explosive letter f, for its basis. The only 
Latin character of the fricative division, which might be ap* 
plied to it, is «, and, for the soft sound, z. Both, however, 
have been already applied each to two uses, and would besides 
have the disadvantage of favouring the tendency , common to 
most European nations , to substitute the usual dental s for the 
peculiar lisping sound. In this case, also, it will soon (when 
use shall have overcome the first -felt apprehension) be ac- 



1 The same lisping sound exists in the Arabic and many other languages, 
including several African tongues. 
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knowledged as an advantage, if, instead of « with a diaoritioal 
sign, we adopt the nniversally known Greek character ^ as a 
new and original basis. Nor is it without precedent, ^ having 
been used for this purpose by many, among whom we may 
again mention Volney (1795) and Fleischer (1831). 

The soft English ih^ and the Modem Greek y. 

The sound of the soft English th (thine, tiiau) appears also 
in the Danish d and in the modern Greek S; the soft guttural 
corresponding to the strong German ch presents itself in the 
modern Greek y. It cannot be denied that it will be a real 
advantage if we find other bases for these soft sounds than 
jf and ^, as ;?' differs from s, z from «, v from/. Yielding to 
this conviction we mark the corresponding soft sounds simi- 
larly by the Greek letters y and (J*, the more so as we have 
already before us the weighty precedent of Fleischer (1831). 

We do not undervalue the evident and serious difficulty, that 
by the reception of some Greek characters, the generally required 
confinement to the Roman alphabet suffers an exception; and 
we foresee that many who do not sufficiently appreciate the 
great importance of the organic laws of the alphabet , may be 
shocked at first. A further consideration will, however, soon 
make it evident, that the peculiar poverty of the Latin lan- 
guage in fricative sounds and letters, and the general tendency 
of all languages to transform the explosive into fricative sounds^, 
have rendered the disproportion between the two great divi- 
sions of sounds, with respect to their graphic representation, 
already so great that an essential and lasting remedy is abso- 

^ There can be no doubt, that neither did x and^ originally signify the 
Mcatiye sounds substituted in a later time, but the aspirates hh and ih. The 
epoch of the altered pronunciation of Xt ^9 ^^^^ <f» cannot be accurately de- 
fined, but was probably contemporaneous with the alteration of y and d, 
whilst /9 seems to have approached latin v in still earlier times. 

^ Instances of this t&ndenoy are generally known from the Romanic lan- 
guages. See also below, where the Palatals are consideied. 
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lately required. There are, indeed, eight bases for the aboye 
stated nine explosive sounds, and only six for the twelve fri* 
cative sounds. An augmentation of the latter by introducing 
the Greek signs ^, y, ^ and d, is consequently almost unavoi- 
dable; and their absolute necessity will soon be still more 
evident when we come to consider the Asiatic sounds in ad- 
dition to the European. 

We are thus enabled to give the following tableau of the 
European sounds : 

Alphabet of the European Consonantal System. 



Gutturales 


explo8%T><B or 
fortis. Icnis. 

* 9 


dividucB, 

nasalis. 

n 


fricativce 

fortis. 


or continuoe. 

lenit. semiroc. 

y y 


atwipiU*. 
r 










i' 


f 




Dentales 


t 


d 


n 


1: 


z 

d 


r I 


Labiales 


P 


b 


m 


/ 


V w 





Enlargement of the Alphabet by the Addition of the Foreign Sounds 
of Oriental Languages. 
The Asiatic languages, especially the Indian and the Arabic, 
possess, besides the sounds hitherto considered, others, which 
hardly exist at* all in European languages, or at least are only 
fully developed in Asiatic languages, and, therefore, can only 
find their proper position in a more comprehensive system. In- 
stead of the three European classes, we must distinguish seven, 
which we shall now consider separately. 

I. The Paucal Class. 
h 
We are accustomed to reckon h among the gutturals* It is 
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easily observed, however, that we prononnce this sound behind 
the guttural point, immediately at the larynx. When pronoun* 
ced so softly as to be vocalised, i. e. so as to imply a vowel 
sound produced in the larynx (as with z^ v, d^ z) ihe friction 
ceases to be audible, and only the vowel element is heard. 
This vocalised consonantal breathing, is, therefore, not pecu- 
liarly marked in any language, h belongs, therefore, to the 
unvocalised strong fricatives. 

Arabic J, Hebrew ^<, Sanskrit ^, Greek spiriius lenis. 
By closing the throat and then opening it to pronounce a vowel, 
we produce the slight explosive sound which in the Eastern 
languages is marked separately, but not in the European, except 
in the Greek. We perceive it distinctly between two vowels 
which following each other are pronounced separately, as in 
the Italian sard 'a casa^ the English go *over^ the German See- 
'adler,; or even after consonants when trying to distinguish, 
in German, mein *Eid (my oath) from Meineid (peijury), or 
Fisch-'art (fish species) from Fischart (a name), &c. We indi- 
cate this sound, when necessary, by the mark ', like the Greeks. 

Arabic g^, >ain. 
The slight sound just described can be pronounced hard by a 
stronger explosion almost at the same point of the throat. Thus 
arises the sound which the Arabs write g.^ We find it expressed 
by scholars generally by placing a diacritical sign over the fol- 
lowing vowel, d, a, a, a, a; sometimes below, a. This method 
w.ould suppose , from the analogy of all systems of writing, that 
the ^ were only an indication of a change in the vowel. It is, 
however, a full consonant, preceding the vowel. We indicate 



^ See on the accurate pronunciatioii of this and the other Arabic sounds 
my dissertation: Veher die Autaprache und die Umschrifi der Arabischen 
Laute^ in the Transact, of the B. Acad, of Berlin. 1861. 
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it, therefore, with regard to its affinity to the soft sound ^ by 
doubling the spiritus lenis, /. 

Arabic ^, Ka. 

The iricatiye sound corresponding to / is not the common A, 
but a stronger aspiration, which requires a greater contraction 
of the faucal point, and is distinguished by the Arabs from 
the simple^ A. It has, therefore, been often indicated by hh. 
We write K and have a precedent in the writings of Fleischer 
(1831), Ewald (1831), VuUers (1841). 

The absence of any nasal sound in the faucal series is ne- 
cessitated by the physiological position of the faucal point, the 
contraction of which closes at the same time the canal of the nose. 

The faucal series is confined, therefore, to the four following 
sounds, thus represented: i ^ R h. 

II. The Guttural Class. 

As we have already excluded the h from this class, on account 
of its being pronounced behind the proper guttural point, we 
must, to be accurate, exclude the y also, and put it in the 
next following class, this sound being formed in the mouth 
before the guttural point. 

Again we are obliged to comprise a sound peculiar to the 
Semitic languages, viz. 

The Arabic vJ5 and Hebrew p, qaf or qof^ 
which is formed at the posterior soft part of the palate, although 
this class has its place of formation a little more forward, at 
the point where the velum palati, joins the hard palate. We 
indicate this sound by the sign which the Greeks and Romans 
substituted for it, although it cannot be proved that they pro- 
nounced it exactly in the same manner, viz. q. 

We obtain by this addition the following complete guttural 
series : 1^ q 91 ^> X /> ^* 
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111. The Palatal Class. 

Id passing from the guttural to the dental point, another 
point may be distinguished, and has been fixed by several 
languages, namely, the palatal point which is situated almost 
in the middle or on the highest point of the hard palate, and 
occasionally extends to the gum of the upper teeth. We dis- 
tinguish this class of letters from the Gutturals by a stroke 
put over them. A £ or (/, pronounced at this place by pressing 
the broad middle part of the tongue on the palate, will be 
easily distinguished from the deep gutturals q, kj or g. 

In most languages k and ^, before the vowels e^ t, o, ti, 
approach the palatal pronunciation, whilst before a, o, u they 
remain more guttural, owing to the formation of these vowels. 
A palatal k is as difierent from the guttural k as the German 
ch in ichj which we write jf , from the ch in ach or Buch^ or 
as the common German ch in Milch (M%lj[) from the Swiss ch 
(our guttural^) in the same word. 

With regard to the Sibilants, no simple a can be pro- 
nounced at the palatal point The letter a is formed by the 
simple friction of the breath between the upper and lower 
teeth and is in consequence always dental. The rushing sound 
of the English ah or the German sch is formed in the hollow 
space left between the teeth and the palatal point, and may 
thus be regarded both as a dental and as a palatal sound. 

Several languages distinguish two rushing sounds. If the 
tongue is drawn back in itself and a considerable hollow space 
is left between the middle of the palate and the teeth, a full 
rushing sound is heard, which may :Still be increased by putting 
forward the lips. This is the common English, German and 
French sound, which we write i. If the tongue in the con- 
trary is stretched out as in pronouncing the other palatals, 
especially the j[ of the German tcA, and only the tip of the 
tongue is withdrawn or turned down from the teeth so as to 
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extend the cavity behind them only to the upper limit of the 
gum , the rushing sound becomes thinner and more like the j[ 
or the 8, English and French often pronounce it when trying 
to utter the German palatal ch = jp. We write it / as a 
principally palatal variety of s. Both sounds, i' and /, are 
distinguished in the Polish language, where they are written 
sz (= /) and s (= /). 

The latter sound / is actually given in India to the Deva- 
nagari "SJ, according to the description of the most careful ob- 
servers, and differs decidedly from^ the '^, which is a cerebral 
f and now resembles more our full common ^, as far as the 
original cerebral position of the tongue is no longer thoroughly 
retained. ^ 

The palatal sounds have, as their physiological formation will 
explain, the peculiarity of easily assuming a shade of y, which 
appears most distinctly in the palatal n and tJ This slight 
shade which at first accompanies the palatal sound so closely 
that a fine ear perceives it as well before as after the moment 

^ There are learned Indian scholars ivho assert that the letters ^ 
and ^ haye actually quite the same pronunciation and I was induced by 
them for a moment, to change my opinion when I wrote the line in the 
Introduction p. 8. But I haye since conyinced myself that this was only a 
mistake of the English or German ear, which does not know the marked 
difference between i, S and i. Colebrooke, WiUdns, Caxey and others 
were perfectly right in making the distinction. 

^ If, for instance, we pronounce the n and / in ano^ fule, so as to press 
the broad middle of the tongue upon the high middle part of the hard palate, 
we shall no longer hear the French words anneauy and foule, but something 
very like agneau and fouiUe, Yfith this difference only, thai; in the modern 
French pronunciation the tongue is not raised quite up to the palate, but only 
brought near it , so that the sound is more and more dissoWed in y, ayeau, 
fouye. To t and <i also, in many languages, a slight sound ofy is added, without 
producing the impression of a compound letter. If in certain languages it 
should appear conyenient not to designate this secondary sound as a complete 
consonant, it would be yery appropriate to introduce also for the sounds ty dy 
the palatal line, and to write f' and tf, as y is indeed of a palatal nature^ 
and communicates the same to the t and d. 
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of closing the organ in uttering the explosive sounds, increases 
afterwards easily, so as to become independent, and to grow 
into a full subsequent y, next into a jj^*, finally into a / or /. 
Thus arises a series of compound sounds, which, from the 
palatal ^', through ky, iy, iS^ ti^ frequently pass into U and 
even into a simple /, /, or a. 

Such a transformation of former gutturals into sibilant dentals 
has occurred in many languages. The Greek xdilov, i. e. koilon^ 
became in the Latin language coehim^ i. e. kolum^ and is sounded 
in the modern Italian cielo^ i. e. tielo; the Latin caaeus, Ger- 
man Kdae, has become, in English, cheeeey i. e. tstz; the Hebrew 
gamal (the camel), and the Arabic gemel^ became gyemel or 
dyemel^ afterwards dzemel^ at last even zemeh Such transitions 
in the history of languages never take place suddenly, but always 
gradually. It is a very common phenomenon that the explo- 
sive letters first produce the corresponding fricative sounds be- 
hind them^ and afterwards pass entirely into them, and that 
at the same time the gutturals advance constantly towards the 
anterior part of the mouth. 

The same transition of sounds has taken place in the Indian 
languages, compared with the old Sanskrit. 

There the first two sounds of the Palatal class are pro- 
nounced by the natives, according to all descriptions, like the 
English ch and j in choice and join^ or like the Italian c and g 
in cima and giro. These English and Italian sounds are, as no 
one that hears or pronounces them will doubt, compound 
sounds, beginning with the explosives t and d^ and terminating 
with the fricatives S and z or /and z. But in the sacred Devana- 
gari writing of the Indians, none but simple sounds were repre- 
sented by single signs; and their language itself leaves not the 
least doubt that the sounds ^ and ^ were really simple, not 
compound sounds. This is proved, for instance, by their not 
rendering the preceding syllable long, and by the possibility 
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of doubling them.^ These sounds were consequently pronounced 
originally in another manner than now, viz. as simple sounds. 
Even though we were not now able to define these sounds 
more accurately, we ought undoubtedly to indicate them in 
old Sanskrit by a peculiar sign. For this purpose, Bopp and 
his school have introduced the mark ' over the letter, the same, 
which we have proposed in consequence of this important pre- 
cedence. Of the peculiar case, when in a foreign alphabet 
these sounds are represented as simple from their being ori- 
ginally such, whilst they are now pronounced as compound, 
we have treated in the Introduction. 

The series of palatal and palato- dental sounds will therefore 
be as follows: 

*' 9 ^; X r^ ^ ^' ^ ^> y> ^' 

It is to be observed only that / and the semivowel y are 
so near each other that the / will hardly appear in any lan- 
guage as a distinct sound by the side of y. It is self-evident 
that y needs not assume the palatal mark, as there is no cor- 
responding guttural sound. 

IV. The cerebral^ Class. 

This class, almost exclusively peculiar to the Indian, and 
amongst them originally to the Dravidian, languages, is for- 
med by bringing the tip of the tongue backwards and upwards 
to the neighbourhood of the palatal point, so as to produce 
there the explosion or friction. To our ear, these sounds are 



*■ It is eyident that in no language a compound sound can be doubled. If> 
resolving the English riches into its component sounds riiies, one intended to 
double this sound, one could not write richchesy i. e. rit^ths (for that would 
sound as in tphich child), but would only repeat the first element and write 
Tttehes, i. e. riilhs. 

3 Cerebral was th'e original English denotnination, which arose indeed from 
a false translation of the Indian name murdd^anija, i. e. letters of the dame 
of the palate/ bat has not yet been supplied by a more appropriate one. 

F 
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nearest to the dentals. We retain for them also the diacri- 
tical sign introduced by Bopp and his school, viz. the dot 
under the letter, and write this Indian series 

t d n; 8; r L 

V. The Lingual or gutturo- dental Class 

belongs as exclusively to the Arabic and cognate languages. 
In their formation, a dental and a guttural movement of the 
tongue are combined.^ With respect to the former, the breadth 
of the tongue either touches or approaches the whole anterior 
space of the hard palate as far as the teeth, its tip being 
rather turned below. It is consequently entirely different from 
the Indian cerebrals, although these, too, are frequently called 
linffuals. It appears, therefore, suitable to confine this latter 
denomination to the Arabic sounds, and to retain the former 
for the Indian, if it would not be preferable to substitute the 
name o{ ffutturo- dentals. 

The graphic representation hitherto adopted by Robinson, 
Caspari, Davids, and others, is a dot under the dentals, like 
that of the cerebrals. We have chosen instead of the dot, after 
the precedent of Volney, in contradistinction to the cerebral 
formation, a small line, which is little different from the dot 
hitherto used. The Arabs have developed only four letters 
of this class, namely: d(tj d s z, 

VI. The Dental Class 
exists complete in the European languages, and has been speci- 
fied above. 

The essential distinction of the two fricative formations s and 
^, from the guttural and palatal^ and jf-, consists in the friction 
of the breath being formed and heard exclusively at the teeth. 

^ See above p. 57. and below the notes to the AraUc Alphabet. 
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When the tip of the tongue is placed at the very point of the 
friction, ^ is pronounced ; if it is laid against the lower teeth, 
whilst the upper side of the tongue is brought back behind the 
upper teeth, we have 8. When the tongue recedes still farther, 
so that behind the upper and lower teeth a greater hollow space 
remains, the interior limit of which extents as far as the pa- 
lata! point, this enlarged resounding space produces the palate - 
dental sounds / and s^ of which we have already spoken 
above. We might as well reckon the s and /, z and z amongst 
the dentals as we hear their principal friction at the teeth. 
We will seen however in the second part several alphabets, 
where it seems more convenient to place these sounds with the 
palatals. The Indian cerebral f receives from the peculiar flexion 
of the tongue, which produces a double cavity in the mouth, 
a still different expression, indicated by the cerebral dot below. 
The dental series remains, therefore, 

t d ^; 8 z; d^ d; r I. 

VII. The Labial Class 

is also known from Eui^pean languages, and has been mentioned 
above, p b m; f v; w. 

We ought perhaps to notice here the particular pronun- 
ciation of ^D in middle Germany, where this letter is no labio- 
dented J formed between the lower lip and the upper teeth, as 
V in England, France, Northern Germany, India, etc., nor the 
semivowel w of the English, Arabic and many other languages, 
but a pure labial sound, formed between the upper and lower 
lip without any t^- position of the lips and tongue and without 
any concurrence of the teeth. This is however a sound which I 
never heard of in any language except the provincial German 
dialects, and for this reason it needs hardly a peculiar de-^ 
signation in our alphabet, where, if wanted, it migh), be written w^ 

If we now comprise the seven classes in a general tableau^ 
we obtain the following synopsis: 

F2 
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The Consonants of the t^eneral Alphabet. 





exphnttB or dividueB. 


frieativa or conUnva. 


attct|>t««. 




fortet. lenes. nasales. 


fortes. lenes. semivoc. 




I. Faucalea, 


/ 


K h 




II. Gutturales. 


k , g n 


X y 


r 


III. Palatales. 


n g ii 


i,Sj ]^,Sjy 


r 


IV. Cerebrales, 

(Indicae) 

V. Linguales. 

(Arabicae) 

VI. Dentalea. 


t d n 

d(t) 
t d n 


8,» Z,d 


I 

r I 


VIL LabiaUs. 


p b m 


f V VI 





Examples of Pronunciation. 
We follow here the vertical and not the horizontal order, 
because we thereby keep together all the letters, which in 
the different classes have the same bases. 



Vowels. j 

a en^. father^ fr. dme. u 

a ger. Mann^ ital. ballo, u 

§ fr. m^e^ ger. Bar. ai 

/ engl. heady ger. fett. au 
engl. cane^ vein^ fr. donn^, au 

engl. aee^ fr. lib. ei 

engl. m, fr. ^i. oi 

engl. aU, ital. jp^. a 

engl. hoty not. S' 

engl. »o, fr. /a«^. o 

ti engl. ruHe, fr. noi^. ^ 

u engl. /oo<, fr. o«w^. e 

§ fr. beurrey coeur. r* 



.4? 
t 

P 

6 



engl. <^»mn^9 &t^f. 

ger. Konig^ fr. /ew. 

ir. fumes y ger. (rw<^. 

fr. Jtt^, ger. Gluck. 

engl. mzw^, ger. Kaiser, 

engl. house ^ ger. £at^. 

ger. Hauler ^ heute. 

span^ mna. 

engl. yotn. 

fr. a«^ ^. 

fr. examen^ Inde, 

fr. on. 

fr. un. 

engl. na^'on^ ger. Ft?r«^a«d. 

sanskr. "W. 



/ 






€^i*-i^ 






CI /v. A. 



t'/^ ^- >^' "^' ^*" / ^ ^^'* 



-'^- 



-CV 



> 



/o 
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/ sanskr. '^ 

z chin, mandar. «sz. 

*> 

Consonants. 

A. ExPLosivB. a. Fortes. 

/ arab. g^ (7amJ. 

h engl. cooZ, fr. <?aw5^. 

Ti old sanskr. ^. [see above p. 72.] 

<r modern sanskr. ^, engl. (?A. 

.^ sanskr. ?. 

^ engl. ^OMW, fr. ton. 

p engl, jPiW, fr. peu. 

6. Lenes. 
* arab. t, hebr. n, gr. spir. len. '. 
q arab. o (ja/). 
5^ engl. ffoldy fr. gauche. 
g old sanskr. If. 
/ modern sanskr. 11, engl. /. 
(? sanskr. ^. 
d(y arab. Js (see below). 
d engl. rf^ar. 
ft engl. by. 

e. Nasales. 
n engl. singing , ger. ^^^. 
n sanskr. ^, ital. gnudo^ fr. 



^ sanskr. IIT. 
w engl. no. 
m engl. m^. 

B. Fbicativab. a. Fortes. 
£ arab. ^ (^o). 



A engl. Aand. 

X ger. BwcA, acA; pel. chata. 

if engl. *Aow, fr. chat, ger. «aAon. 

^ ger. ichf recht, 

5 old sanskr. ^. 

/ mod. ind. ^, pol. ivyit. 

6 arab. c>9 (§dd). 

8 engl. *ew«^, fr. savair, 

^ engl. ^Am, mod. gr. ^eog. 

f engl. /w^. 

b. Lenes. 
y arab. g^ (yam). 
z fr. y^w^, pol. bazant. 

mod. gr. yicpvQcc, 

pol. pozno. 

fr. 2:^fe, engl. ^r^aZ. 

engl. ^Ay, mod. gr. d/i/;a. 

arab. Jo (Sa). 

arab. oo (za) (see below), 
c. Semivocales. 

y engl. y^ar, fr. Bayonne^ 
ger. ya. 

«? engl. i^^. 

G. LlQCIDAB. 

r germ, and fr. dialects. 

r sanskr. T. 

r engl. very^ ital. rabUa. 

t ital. ^Zi, fr. mouillL 

I sanskr. 3&. 

Z engl. hw. 
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On the Aspirates and Consonantal Diphthongs, 
Aspirates are those explosive sounds which are pronounced with 
a simple but audible breath. This class has been most fully 
developed in the Sanskrit, where the fortes as well as the lenes 
of all classes can be aspirated in this manner. In the ancient 
Greek only the fortes admitted of the aspiration, and these 
afterwards passed into the corresponding fricatives. The aspi- 
ration can only follow the explosion, not accompany it through- 
out, as it does the friction of the fricatives. Thus, a real 
composition takes place. ^ If, notwithstanding this, the aspirates 
are represented in the Sanskrit as single letters, this is to be 
explained by the circumstance, that the spiritus unites itself 
more closely with the explosive letters than any other conso- 
nant, and is of so little weight, that it does not make the pre- 
ceding syllable long, being, properly speaking, no more than 
an increase of the breath necessarily inherent in every conso- 
nant. It is optional, therefore, either to regard the aspirates 
as single consonants, or as compositions with h. [We prefer 
now the latter. See above p. 11.] 

In regard to the doubling of consonants^ it will readily be 
granted , that they ought not to be employed merely to show 
that the preceding vowel is short and accentuated, but only 
where the duplication (from the prolongation of the friction or 
of the moment of touching) is distinctly heard, or the double 
letter is justified etymologically, as originating in the assimilation 
of different consonants, or wherever nothing is intended, but a 
transcription of a foreign orthography, which makes use of 
double letters. 2 

*■ The best liDguistic proof is, that no aspirate can be doubled; i?hen a 
duplication is intended, the nnaspirated sound is placed before the aspirate. 
From aha arises by reduplication not aHlia, but ahka. In Greek you write 
for the same reason t/i.?;;, Bax/oSy ^^anqat, 

2 Every double consonant is pronounced with but one closing or narrowing 
of the organ and with the intention to unite the first half of the double 
consonant to the preceding syllable, the second to the following. 
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On the Application of the General Alphabet to the Alpliabet of 
particular Lafiguages, 

It has been remarked above, that the general alphabet, when 
applied to particular languages, must be capable of simplifi- 
cation as well as of enlargement. All particular diacritical marks 
are unnecessary in those languages where none of the bases 
have a double value. We then write the simple base without 
a diacritical mark e^ o^ s. Where two sounds belong to the 
same base, one only of the signs will often be wanted, espe- 
cially in the case of long and short vowels. 

If further essential diflferences should be shown , which are 
not yet represented in the general alphabet, and cannot be ex- 
pressed by a modification of the bases already adopted, nothing 
prevents the selection, or, if necessary, invention of other new 
diacritical signs, without deviating from the principles above 
developed. 

Among these latter cases we may reckon, for instance, the 
clicks of the southernmost African languages, which are formed, 
not by throwing out the breath, but by drawing it inward. 
We often produce the same clicks by the same movements of 
the tongue, but do not use them as articulate elements of speech. 

In the Hottentot language there are four clicks; in the Zulu 
and some other neighbouring languages to which they were 
transferred, only thgee. 

The first, which had been written hitherto 5, is made by 
pressing the tip of the tongue closely upon the middle palate and 
withdrawing it suddenly, and from the place of its formation 
is to be reckoned among the cerebrals. The second (found prin- 
cipally in the Hottentot, but, according to Boyee^, also in some 
words of the Kafir language), arises, from placing the breadth 



* Grammar of the Kaffir Language, p. 4. He writes it qc, I myself have 
heard it pronounced by Zulu Kaffirs. 
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of the tongue in the palatal position, and withdrawing it with 
a suction. The third, generally written (?, is in the same 
manner dental^ as only the tip of the tongue smacks against 
the upper teeth and the gum above. The fourth is formed at the 
side of the tongue, by drawing in the air towards the middle 
of the mouth from the right or left side. It has been called 
lateral^ therefore, and generally rendered by x. 

The pronunciation of these rounds becomes difficult only 
when they are connected with other sounds. Whilst the an- 
terior part of the tongue is smacking , the throat can open it- 
self for a ^ or w, so that these latter sounds are pronounced 
almost at the same time with the click, or immediately after it.^ 

At the same time, the choice of <?, 9, and ^, as signs of 
clicks, is inconvenient, since they are taken from the Euro- 
pean alphabets, in which they express well known sounds, not 
bearing any relation to the clicks. Essential to the latter is 
the peculiarity of stopping in part, and even drawing back 
the breath, which appears to be most easily expressed by a 
simple bar /. If we connect with this our common marks for 
the cerebral or the palatal , a peculiar notation is wanted only 
for the lateral^ which is the strongest sound. We propose to 
express it by two bars //. As the gutturals evidently do not 
unite with the clicks into one sound ^, but form a compound 



* Boyce distinguishes only two accompanying girtturals, which he writes 
g and n ; Appleyard and Grout mention three , g and two nasals , n and ng 
(»). The author himself could only distinguish two gutturals, g and «, as 
connected with clicks by the Zulu Kafirs just mentioned, who in the be- 
ginning of 1854, sojourned for some time in Berlin. 

2 We cannot, therefore, assent to Grout, who, instead of the former no- 
tation proposes the following: 

9 9 q i 



Grout, in the above - mentioned work p. 34. accepts our mode of writing 
the clicks, but places the three sounds which appear in connection with 
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sound, Me may make them simply to follow, as with the diph- 
thongs. Thus we get the tableau: 

Palatals (qc) i — — 

Cerebrals (q) 1 

Dentals (c) 1 

Laterals (x) // 



them, not after but before the click -letters and writes n/, gu^ ngt etc. 
and the Rev. J. L. Dohne, Missionary to the American Board, C. J. M. la 
his Zulu Kafir Dictionary, Cape Town, 1857, p. xxxvni, expresses himself 
distinctly against our proposal to write the clicks before their accompanying 
letters. On the other hand Wallmann and Yollmer have put the clicks after 
these letters, in the before-mentioned woiks. All are agreed , we among the 
rest, that the two sounds, although perfectly different, are pronounced al-> 
most simultaneously; and Dohne states, even in reference to the Nama and 
Kafir: "In the former the guttural sound begins after the tongue has 
clicked and continues with a peculiar and distinct force; but this is little 
observable in the Kafir.'' I believe that I have remarked the same thing, 
with regard to the g, in the pronunciation of the Kafir. As far as I am 
aware, no one asserts that g is heard before the click. And neither does 
the etymological reason advanced by Dohne — "that it was impossible that 
from the in before the root tela iihelo but (only) inielo can be made.'' — 
prove anything in favour of pronouncing ih or »/, for equally little should we 
be justified in inferring from the fact that in the Sanskrit Wf% '^*** "he 
licks" from f^flf '»^ ^^^ f?f '*> ** must be pronounced not as lA, but 
as Al. It appears to us of little real importance whether one writes ig or 
gi, as both sounds are uttered, as nearly as possible, simultaneoasly. It 
is however very desirable, that a majority should declare itself in favour of 
one or the other, form, amongst linguists and Missionaries interested in 
the subject, to which majority the dissentient will then join themselves. 

Dr. Bleek (The Library of Sir George Grey , vol. I, pp. 6 and 172) men- 
tions a conference held in 1856 by the Rhenish Missionaries in South Africa, 
by which 2 of oar 4 click signs, viz. / and // were adopted, and the other 
two, viz. / and / were exchanged for + and +. There would be no great 
objection to the alterations, should a majority declare distinctly in favour 
of them. Meanwhile, nothing advocating the Rhenish mode of writing, ex- 
cept Vollmer's book, has as yet come under my notice, while our signs 
have already been made use of by Wallmann and Groul^ Here also it ap- 
pears more essential that a choice should be made, than what the choice 
should be. The distinctive marks / and / are made according to th« organic 
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The difficulty of tranecription is greatest in those systems of 
writing which , originating in an earlier period of the language, 
and fully developed, have been retained unaltered, whilst the 
pronunciation has undergone a change, as also in those in which 
several reformations have left their traces. An instance of this 
kind has already been mentioned in speaking of the Sanskrit 
palatals. The differences of European orthography have mostly 
arisen from similar circumstances. Some such difficulties, how- 
ever, are presented by almost all existing alphabets which are 
not of modern formation. As the object of a standard tran- 
scription is to avoid, as much as possible, all such incongruity 
of sound and sign, no other course remains open in such cases 
than to fix upon a distinct period of the language in question, 
and to adapt its transcription to the different purposes of ren- 
dering, either the actual pronunciation, or the ancient one which 
had been expressed by the alphabet, and which may be deduced 
from it by linguistic researches. The difference is generally 
found to be greater in the vowels than in the consonants, the 
former being, in all languages, the more changeable element. 

The Arabs write only three vowels, but pronounce these three 
letters differently in different localities, according to distinct 
rules: in like manner, a certain number of consonants have a 
different pronunciation in different dialects, although in litera- 
ture they are expressed by means of one and the same written 
letter. Eli Smith and Robinson (in his work on Palestine) 
propose to represent the actual pronunciation in the country, 



classes of the cerebnl and palatal clicks, and if 4= may perhaps appear more 
convenient than /, we may yet ventuie to say that + resembles too closely 
the letter I. On the other hand, we mnst appear onrseWes as decidedly opposed 
to the ase of ng instead of n; and the more so, because in these languages 
both ft and g are capable of being joined to clicks, and the reader is there- 
fore led to believe ', that ng before a click must be either a union of n and 
g, or of n and g, which last frequently occur in connection in these 
languages. 
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and their endeavours are to be highly prized^; but the linguistic 
scholar will prefer to follow the written system fixed by litera- 
ture, and to neglect the varying deviations and shades of modem 
pronunciation. Great difficulties are met with in transcribing 
the Heh^ew system of punctation, which , having only in after 
times been grafted upon the alphabet inherited from former 
ages, appears to be inconsistent with itself. 

In conclusion, we present the reader with a number of alpha- 
bets transcribed after our own system. We are aware that in 
many instances further researches must correct and complete 
our labours. We have followed the best and latest investiga- 
tions to which we had access in each individual language. The 
attempt is intended to show the easy applicability of our alpha- 
bet to the most different languages; and to induce scholars to 
follow in the same way, and eventually to correct and improve 
the details. 



1 Compare also the excellent essay of Lane on the modern pronunciation 
of the Arabic vowels, inserted in the publications of the German Oriental 
Society. 



SECOND PART. 



COLLECTION OF ALPHABETS 



BBDUC£D TO 



THE STANDARD ALPHABET. 



GENEEAL DIVISION OF LANGUAGES- 



LITERARY LANGUAGES. 

A . Gender - languages, 

I. Japhetic (Indogermanic). 
II. Semitic. 
III. Hamitic. 

B, No -gender languages. 

I. Asiatic. 

I. Turanic or Tataric. 
II. Monosyllabic. 
III. Isolated. 
II. Polynesian or Malayan (Oceanic). 

ILLITERATE LANGUAGES. 

III. Australian or Papuan. 

IV. African. 

I. Primitive or South African. 
II. Isolated or Middle African. 
V. American. 
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Our first division is in Literary and Illiterate languages. We 
call those languages literary, which for the most part have a 
system of writing and at least a beginning of literature. The 
illiterate languages have with few exceptions no writing. This 
makes of course a great difference with respect to the intro- 
duction of the Roman alphabet. It is £Etr easier to introduce it 
among the latter nations than the former, where it has to over* 
come an indigenous alphabet with its characteristic features 
and historical claims, which it must respect even when not 
quite adequate to the physiological import of the respective 
letters. The illiterate languages offer only the difficulty of 
determining the true pronunciation of every sound without the 
important guide of an indigenous alphabet fixed by the speak- 
ing people themselves. The sounds once being known, the signs 
are easily applied. This is the reason why our explanatory 
remarks are more numerous in the first than in the second 
part. This division referring to the knowledge of writing is at 
the same time, generally speaking, a geographical one, since 
the European, Asiatic and in a great measure the Polynesian 
languages are literary^ the Australian, African and American 
languages illiterate. 

We combine with this first division a second, referring to the 
use of grammatical gender. It is not accidental but very 
significant, that, as far as I know without any essential ex- 
ception, only the most highly civilised races — the leading nations 
in the history of mankind — distinguish throughout the genders, 
and that the Gender^languages are the same as those, which 
scientifically by linguistic reasons may be proved as descending 
from one original Asiatic stock. The development of peculiar 
forms for the grammatical genders proves a comparatively higher 
consciousness of the two sexes; and the distinction not only 
of the masculine and feminine, as in the Semitic and Hamitic 

G 
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languages, but also of the feminine and neuter gender, exclusively 
expressed in the Japhetic branch, is only a further step in the 
same direction. The formation of genders has appeared to me so 
characteristic of the three principal branches, that I thought it 
(1844) a sufficient reason, to ascribe all the African nonsemitic 
languages, which distinguish the genders, to the Uamitic branch, 
viz, — besides the old Egyptian and the Coptic — the Beja 
language of the Bishari (whose* ancestors were the Ethiopians 
ofMeroe), the Dankali, Somali, Galla and other neighbouring 
languages, al those of the Libyan tribes between the Egyptian 
Oases and the Canarian Islands, including the Hausa farther 
on to the south, and even the widely distant languages of 
the miserably reduced Hottentots and Bushmen, whose immi- 
gration into their actual seats is still a curious problem, con- 
sidering the absolute diversity of their language from all their 
northern neighbours and at the same time its traces of a 
certain affinity with the Egyptian language. 

If we are not yet able to prove the affinity also of all no- 
gender languages to the former and to one another, although 
their original relationship is inseparable from the propagation 
of the one human race, it would certainly be too hasty an as- 
sertion, to say that we never should be able to do so. It seems 
however unquestionable, that the three great branches of gender- 
languages were not only in the past the depositaries and the 
organs of the historical progress of human civilisation, but that 
to them, and particularly to the youngest branch of them, the 
Japhetic, belong also the future hopes of the world. All the 
other languages are in decline and seem to have henceforth but 
a local existence. The geographical division seems therefore the 
most appropriate for them, and we prefer it for our purpose 
to the other, which might be based upon the different forma- 
tions and features of language. 



LITEEAKY LANGUAGES. 
GENDER LANGUAGES. 
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SANSKRIT. 



% ■^ ^ ^ ^ t etc. 



f 

^^■sr : IT 
Z^^ : ^ 



T 35 






The Virama •>, indicates that no vowel is pronounced. 



a a 

it u u 

r f I I d i etc. 

o o o o 

a% di au du ar dr 



Ancient pronunciation. 

k g n 

Ic g n 

t d n 

t d n 

p b m 



Modern pronunciation. 
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a a 

it u u 

r f I I a % etc. 

e e o o 

i ai 6 au ar dr 



k g n 

c 3 n 

t d n 

t d n 

p b m 



4' 
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8 
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r I 
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i d 
p 6 



kh gh 
ch jh 
th dh 
th dh 
ph bh 
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Specimen. 

^rt^nrr Tf^Rra^Tf^frt^ f^ f^ I ^nR^Hrrnfii 
''P^ ^ ^RFT*^ f^^nr: MR^^vRt i ^ Tt^ i^ffl ii 

^V ^n^ ^''^ ^ ^irfiT^ I d^-H<^W4tft< : II 

(BeginDing of the Rigveda ed. Aufreqht.) 

Old pronunciation. 

Agnim tlai purduhitd^ yagndsya daivdm rtvigd^ 

hdutdrd ratnaddtamd. 
agnii pdrvaiBir riiSir idyau nutandir utd^ 

sd daiva dihd vaksati. 
agnind rayim asnavat^ pdmam aivd divdi-dwai^ 

yaidsd vlrdvattamd, 
dgnai! ya yagndm advard visvdtas panBur dd^ 

ad id daivdiiu gaJ^ati, 
agnir hdutd kavikratus satydt IHtrdsravastamas 

daivdu daivdiBir d gamat 
ydd angd ddiuiai tvdm^ dgnai^ Badrd kariiydsi^ 

tdvdit tat aatydm^ angiras. 

Modern pronunciation. 

Agnim ilepurohitd^ yajnasya devam rtvijd^ 

hotdrd ratnadhdtamd. 
agnis purvSbhir riibhir idyo nutanair uta^ 

aa dSvd eha vaksati. 
agnind rayim ainavat, posam eva dive - dive, 

yaiasd vlravattamd. 
agni! yd yajnam adhvard viivatas paribhur asi^ 

sa id d^veSu gachati. 
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agmr h6td kavikratus satycJ ^UrcJravastamas 

dSvo devSbhir a gamat. 
yad anga ddiuSe tvam, agne, bhadrd kariiy<my 

tavSt tent 8aiyamy angiras. 



Remarks. 

We distinguish an ancient and a modern pronunciation of 
Sanskrit. Just as the Romanic nations pronounce the old Ro- 
man alphabet in a different way from the old Romans them- 
selves, and the modern Greeks the old Greek alphabet dif- 
ferently from the ancient Greeks, by adapting to the written 
ancient language the gradually changed pronunciation of the 
living modern language : likewise the Brahmans of to day do not 
pronounce the Sanskrit in the same way as the old Brahmans 
of that time when the Dsvandgan writing was settled, but ac- 
cording to the sounds of the now living Indian languages. The 
linguistic rules of Panini and his scholars are only adapted to 
the old pronunciation , which happily we are able, in following 
the instruction of the old Grammarians, to determine better 
than that of any other ancient language. A real intelligence 
of this language and its harmonic organism of sounds is not 
possible without knowing the true ancient pronunciation, and 
considering the eminent importance of the Sanskrit for the 
comparison of languages, it seems indispensable for scientific 
linguistic purposes to approach also in transcribing the Deva- 
nagari as near as possible to the ancient pronunciation. The 
euphonic rules respecting the letters ^ ^ H ^ etc. become 
absurd, if we suppose for them the modern pronunciation c j e 
ar etc. instead of ^ ^ aiar etc. The case, however, is different, 
when the transcription aims at more practical purposes and 
must therefore have regard to the actual pronunciation of the 
Indians. With this view we have added the second scheme. 

The ancient pronunciation of the Devanagari letters has been 
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discussed elsewhere by the author ^ , and his views seem to have 
been appreciated for the most part. Some of them have been 
mentioned above. We repeat here the results in a few words. 
^ r and ^/ are simple vowels and can therefore not be expressed 
by ri and K: their value is that of a cerebral r or I vocalized by 
the inherent sound of e. The Antisvara^ which enters instead of a 
nasal dropped at the end of words in patisa or before other con- 
sonants is a vocalic change of nazalization, and is to be indicated 
as such by a diacritical sign over the vowel, not by adding any 
consonantal letter. If "^ ^ "^ are diphthongs. The Viaarga 
belongs not to one but to all local classes of consonants ; it would 
therefore lead to mistakes, if we were to take h for its basis in 
our transcription. It was so weak a sound, that in the Devana- 
gari it was not represented by a full consooantic letter, but by 
two dots (•). Whe should retain the same indication if it 
had not already another European signification. A slight modi- 
fication (j) may suit our purpose. The sounds called Gihvdmuliya 
and Upattmdmya would correspond to a very week j[ and /, but, 
as they were of so fugitive and variable a nature, that in the De- 
vanagari they were, like the Visarga, only indicated, not sub- 
stantially written by full letters, it seems advisable not to go 
farther in our transcription ; we keep the Devanagari indication 
by X, With regard to the palatals ^^^ Ic ff n^ we have spoken 
above. The palatal fricative If has conserved in some regions its 
original sound ;^^ but its transition into the actiial sound 8 seems 
to have soon taken place ; we add the sign J^ only in brackets. 
The letters s and r better keep in linguistic works the cerebral 
point, although there is no dental s and r in the Devanagari. 
The solution of Af, / etc. into M, gh etc. is against the appre- 
hension of the ancient grammarians, who treat those letters 
as simple ones. 

The modern pronunciation has not abandoned the simpleness 
of the vowels r and /. The diphthongs H and ^ are turned 

^ Palaogrdphie ah MUtel fur die Sprachforschung ^ aundchst am Samhrii 
nachgewieten, Berlin. 1834. 
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into simple vowels e and 6. The palatals ^ and ^ have been re- 
solved into the compound sounds ts and dzj which, considering 
their etymology, we write c'and/ (see the Introduction p. 9). "^I 
and ''T sorrespond actually to the Polish letters 8 and 8z\ we write 
them accordingly t and s (see p. 7 1). T has lost its cerebral nature, 
and we write it r without the dot so much the more as in other 
modern Indian languages there has been introduced a real ce- 
rebral r by the side of r, this latter being still written with the 
Devanagari sign T. With respect to the Aspirates, we follow 
the Hindustani writing, which resolves them into AA, ph, etc. 
We have already mentioned, that this solution into two letters 
is not against our physiological principles (see Introd. p. 11). 
We maintain the decided reprobation of the use of the letters 
cA, cM, shy ^ instead of our c, ch, s, ^, as incompatible with 
any sound principle of transcription. It is evident that we 
have to resolve the Devanagari ligatures, including ^ H, into 
their component letters. 

With respect to the separation of the single words, we have 
to follow, against the Devanagari custom, the European principle, 
that every grammatically separated word is to be separately 
written in the latin transcription. This is effectuated without 
difficulty in the cases where consonants are to be separated 
from consonants or from vowels. With regard to the eras is 
of vowels between two words, we should resolve them simply 
into their component parts and leave it, as we do in latin poetry, 
to the reader to pronounce them according to the Sanskrit rules. 
We write therefore q^^ntTl^ tafdivasld with three words ta^ 
aiva dsid or, after the modern pronunciation, tathd ^va asid. 
We think it not necessary to indicate the crasis by an apostrophe, 
as it has been proposed, considering the frequency of the 
case, and the destination of the apostrophe in European writing 
to indicate the elision of a letter. We prefer to make use of 
the common sign of diseresis for the rare cases, whiere in 
Sanskrit the hiatus is demanded. 
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th dh 
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Ir 


th dh 


ii a « 
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tt 


•aa 


p bm 
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V 


ph bh 



Specimen. 
Namo Tassaj Bhagavato, Arahat6^ Sammd, Sambuddhassa! 

1. Hamas sitvdna Sambuddhd, mmddhd^ mddhavd 8ajd; Maha- 

vansan pavakkhdmi^ ndnundnddhikdrikd 

2. P(yi*df^hi katopesOy attoitthdrito kvact^ ativakvadi sdkhittd^ anSka 

punaruttako; 

3. Vajjitd Uhi ddsehi, sukhaggahanadhdrandy pasddasdvegakardy 

autitoca updgatd^ 

4. Pasddajanake thdne^ tathd sdvegakdrake, janayantd paaddanca^ 

sdveganchy sundtha td, 
(Mahavanso ed. Tournour, ch. I, 1 — 4.) 

Remarks. 

The Pall is one of the older Prakrit languages, which, together 
with Buddhism, has been extended beyond India, principally 
to Ceylon, Birma and Siam. In these countries tne Pali is 
still used by the Buddhists for their religious books, where it 
is written in the different indigenous characters. The character 
which we have represented here is that of Siam. The palatal 
and cerebral sibilants, as well as the vowels r and I have 
disappeared; the cerebral ;• has become a dentaf r. ^''and ^ 
have been dropped. 



PALI. OLD PRAKRIT. 
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OLD PRAKRIT. 



^ t etc. 



n^'v 
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a a 
e 6 
it u u 

a I etc. 
at au 

k g n 
6 3 n 
t d n 
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p b m 



h 
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r I 




V 



kh gh 
ch ]h 
th dh 
th dh 
ph bh 



Specimen. 

(Prabddka Candrodaya, beginning of Act. IV.) 

Maitrl: Sudd me Muditde sdasddo jadhd mahd Bhailavl 
gd'Sanambbhamddo bhaavadie Vinhubhatrfe parittddd piasahi 
Saddh^tti; td ukkanthidena hiaena picLsahi kahi pekikhassd. 

Remarks. 

In the Indian literature the diflferent dialects of the popular 
language are called Prakrit in contradistinction to the Sanskrit 
as the purer literary language of the higher classes. It ap- 
pears in the dramatic works by the side of the Sanskrit and 
is written likewise with Devanagari letters. It has lost the 
same sounds as the Pali, and moreover the /. The letters n 
and n only occur in conjunction with the letters of their own class. 
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HINDI. 



n %T 

^ Ti t etc. 



a a 
e a 
i i u a 
r d e i etc. 
ai au 



Z WW 
7T i^ T 
1» ^ 5R 



IT 






WV 



kffn 


h 




d-/ w 


i 


y 


t d n 


# 


T 


t d n 


8 


r I 


p bm 


- 


V 



kh gh 
ch jh 
th dh rh 
th dh 
ph bh 



Specimen. 

(Matth. 2, 1. 2.) 

Herod rdjd ke samay ml Yiiu yahudah dei ke Betleh^m me 
jab janm hud^ dekho pandito ne purab 8e Yirusalem mi dke 
kahd. Ki yahudiyo kd rdjd jo utpann hudy so kahd haif kyoki 
hamne purab me tiske tdre ko dekhd hai av/r uske pujd karnS 
kd dye hai. 

Remarks. 

The Hindi is the language of the Hindus in contradistinction 
to the Moslem population of India. It is spoken in the whole 
of North India, principally in the country of the upper Ganges 
and it is understood almost in all India. It is written with 
Devanagari letters, which to this purpose are but little altered. 
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The vowels f I J, as well as the consonants n, n and visarga 
are no more in use; also the simple r is very seldom used. 
''C and "^ have lost their cerebral sound. Instead of ^, which 
18 only used in Hindi prints, if the writer whishes to write 
a Sanskrit word as closely as possible to the original Sanskrit, 
If is very generally substituted with the pronunciation of our 
common s. Provincially ^ takes the pronunciation of ^, and 
the compound characters IT (ki) and ^ (gn) that of ch and 
ffy. The cerebral letters ^ d and ^ dh, when medial or final, 
take very frequently another pronunciation, which by European 
scholars uses to be indicated by a dot under the letter ^, ¥» 
and transcribed by r and rh. This changement of sound seems 
to me to belong originally to the Dravidian languages where 
we find a similar occurrance, especially in the Tamil. ^ and ^, 
are probably only slight assibilations of ^ and 7, as / is an 
assibilation of g. There is indeed physiologically very little 
difference between a cerebral f and /•, zh and ;rA, the friction 
on the tip of the tongue , erected at the cerebral point, causing 
almost unavoidably a slight vibration of the tongue, and re- 
minding by it of the letter r. A perfect analogy to it is the 

physiological proximity of y and r of the Arab. (cf. ^Ip, yazdh^ 
of which the French have made razzia)^ the slight friction of 
the y at the guttural point causing likewise very easily a 
vibration of the soft palate. It would therefore be more con- 
sistent with the genius of the language, to write those two 
letters z and zh\ but it seems nevertheless advisable to prefer 
the hitherto usual transcription of r and rh^ so much the more 
as already in the Hindustani writing the arabic characters j' 
and p: have taken their basis from . r, not from iS d. 

The traders and in general the lower class of natives, write 
and print the Hindi very frequently in a character called Kaiihi^ 
which is an imperfect imitation of the Devanagari. 
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HINDUSTANI. 













In Arabic or 
Persian words. 




«^^(^o 


s 


- 


^ ^ 


t 

d 


3£ 


o' o' ol etc. 






l5 




J, 


i 


W r 


~ 


3 


« f? 




v_i 


a a 




h 






/ 


£ 


^ 

t e WW 
a a I etc. 


t d - 


8 


y 

r 


kh gh 
ch jh 
th dh rh 


? 


2r 


at aw 


. _ 


- 


- 


- - 


« 


i S z 




t d n 


8 


r I 


th dh 




d z 




p b m 


- 


w 


ph hh 




f 



Specimen. 

^^ ^^ s^y^ ^ ^-J^M?^ ^^3 i^ uLiiOb ^jt^jt^ 

,->. ^^ i^^y i/ "^ ^^ J w^ »ji^ 1^' Oft* y;^ j> 

Mattb. 2, 1. 2. 
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J ah Her6dl8 bddidh kB waqt yahudiah kS Bait-laKam m^ ihd 
paidd hud, to dekho kai maJu&iS ne pwrab 8S Aurifaltm mi dks. 

Kahd kih kahd hat wuh j6 yahudio kd bddmh paidd hud, 
kih hamne purab me uskd sitdrah d^khd aur usse sydah karne 
ko de hat. 



Remarks. 

The Hinduatdni or Urdu is still more generally understood 
through all India than the Hindu It is a mixture of Hindu 
with Arabic and Persian. The Mohammedan conquerors, pe- 
netrating into India since the 11^ century, carried with them 
their language and writing. The latter was received by the 
conquered population; but from the language only a number 
of words was inserted into the Indian language ; the grammar, 
although mutilated, remained Indian, and likewise the system 
of sounds. It was therefore necessary to introduce for the In- 
dian sounds new letters into the Arabic alphabet, principally 
for the cerebral sounds t d r, which were expressed by the 
dental bases with the addition of four dots ^ »^ J or other 
diacritical marks. The letters n n n and «, which already in 
the Hindi were of little use , dropped entirely. ^ turned into 
lA ». T and ^ were written t^ or ^ and ^. The anusvara 
was expressed by q n. The merely Arabic letters > q X 
y ^ d(t) 3 B z ^ d z f were still written in the Arabic 
and Persian words, but seldom preserved their original 
value. ^ and ^ are not pronounced at all ; ^ /t is not distin- 
guished from » A; C>o s and ^ ^ sound like lt «; -^ d(t) 
like t. The letters q X y ^ ^ f ^^® pronounced by the Mo- 
hammedans often, but not generally, according to their arabic 
value, by the Hindus like k, kh or ky g, j, J or 8, ph or p; 
d z d are not distinguished from z by the Mohammedans, and 
pronounced / or « by the Hindu; n before g and k is mostly 
nasalized as n. The anusvara is represented by q, the dot of 
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which in modern prints is commonly dropped at the end of words 
to indicate the nasalization of the vowel. 

It is evident that we have to transcribe the Arabic letters 
according to their etymological value, not to their imperfect 
Indian pronunciation. On the other hand we are not autho- 
rized to replace the dropped Hindi sounds n n s beyond the 
want of the Hindustani writing itself. The sound J^ s is 
physiologically, as we hare shown above, as well palatal as 
dental, and originates more frequently from palatal than from 
dental sounds. In most alphabets therefore we may range 
more conveniently this letter to the palatal row, where there 
exists one, than to the dental, to which 8 belongs. We may 

justly neglect the \ * in the beginning of words. The arabic 3 w 
is substituted to the Indian ^ which in Sanskrit was a dento- 
labial v. In Hindustani the Arabic pronunciation w prevails 
almost entirely, even in Indian words. We transcribe it there- 
fore V). Some times the Hindustani is written and printed 
in Devanagari letters, and in this case no notice is taken of 
the purely arabic letters, to which the Indian sounds and 
characters are substituted as stated above. 



8IMDHI. 
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SINDHI. 

(The Deyanagari and Arabic letters are given according to Dr. Trnmpp's system.) 



^ ^ 


^ 'T ▼ 


1 


f 




^ ^ 


n ^ 


^ ^ ^ 


^ 


^ 


V 


«f n 


Tt ^^ 


z ^ nr 


1 




? 


•s » 


^ Ht 1 1 etc. 


. . . 


• 


• 


• • 


. • • 


It^ 


IT ^ T 


- 


^ 


TW 


^ V 




^ W W 


^ 




'r 


^ H 



- 


? 


? 


^1 


7T 


^S^ 




^''^ 




? 



t I 



^1 



.? 



0.^0 o 



o' o' o! cr<! etc 



, . s; # 
'3' 06'^ 






^' 


» 




*^ ^i- 





^ 


lA 


^S 


*^«^ 




3 




J 


•JJ *3 




• 


• 


• • 


. . . 


i. 




1 t 


^ *o 




V^ 




J 


« «^ 





1 1 



o 



\jo2b{jo 



o o 



a a 

^ o 

it u u 

d a I I etc. 

at au 













? 


k g n 


P 


h 




kh gh 


? 


<r / »i 


J 


S 


y 


a p^ 




t d n 


4 


- 


T 


tk dk 


t 


t d n 


« 


s 


r I 


th dh 


p b m 


h 


- 


V 


ph bh 





n 

X y 



id? 
« S z 

/ 
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Specimen. 
Hindu character, 

Matth. 2, 1. 2. 
Muaalmdn character. 

«^^^*S? lT^ ^jt^ OA^ -^^ **i>^ LC=r- «^^Hrf L ^-^^^J^ Cr^^ 
^w , II s< I \^ , , 

Jadhl Isu (jha) yahudd (jfohudaK) je Betlahama (Batt-laKama) 
mi Seroda js patiSdha jS dlhani me jdyo ta disu m^jusani 
ubhirande hhd YiruadlSmi (^AurSahma) mi ait fidU ta, 

Yahudyani jfo pdtiSdhu Jo JdyO dhe^ so kithe dhsf (hd kdni 
ta una j6 tdr6 ubhirande mi disi huna khS pujana dyd dhyS, 

Remarks. 

The Sindht^ the language of the province of Sindh on the 
lower Indus, differs in essential points from the Hindi and 
is an old independant Prakrit language. There is a great 
number of different Sindhi alphabets, a survey of which 
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Capt. G. Stack gives in his **Grammar of the SindM language", 
Bombay. 1849. p. 3 — 8. They originate all from the Deva- 
nagari, are none of them widely different, and are all incomplete 
inasmuch as they do not distinguish all the sounds in writing, 
which are distinguished in speaking. The European scholars 
have therefore preferred to make use of the most generally 
known and most complete alphabets, especially of the De- 
vanagari for the Hindus , and of the Arabic for the Muham- 
medans. Others, as the Missionaries A. Burn and A. Matchett 
have given the preference to the Punjabi alphabet. Capt. 
Stack in his numerous writings uses the Devanagari. Dr. Trumpp 
in his SindM Readingbook ^ uses besides the Devanagari also 
the Arabic letters. 

The four sounds, which we have written ff J d h are 
peculiar to the SindM. Their pronunciation is that of the 
letters g j d h uttered with a certain stress in prolonging 
and somewhat strengthening the contact of the closed organ, 
as if one tried to double the sound in the beginning of 
a word gga^ dja or gga^ dda^ Iha. The letter ^ or ^ is 
described as sounding like ddy\ but I conceive that we have 
it to do here with the old pure palatal g^ which by our ear 
is not easily distinguished from d', lying between our g and d. 
It belongs certainly by etymology to the palatal, not to the 
dental row, and the same apprehension is shown also by the 
figure of the corresponding Eindtcstdm characters, which are 
those of the palatal g with the addition of a dot, not those 
of the dental d. For this reason we incline more to the ex- 
pression by J or g\ than to that by d. The cerebral « has turned, 
as in the Eindi^ to «; and besides the now dental T »'? a new 
cerebral r has been formed. With respect to the three letters 
d d r^ there is a certain confusion in the book of Capt. Stack. 



^ A Sindhi Beading -book in the Sanskrit and Arabic character. London. 
1868. 8. 

H 
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There are only two characters H and ^ distinguished by him, and 
the explanations given by him p. 6. note and p. 9, as to how to 
assign the two characters to the three sounds, are contradictory. 
As for ^ d, there is no reason to deviate from the Devana- 
gari ; r is distinguished as in the Gujardtl and BangaM through 
the dot below ^. The Arabic letters > Hq X f ^0 ^ « ? ^ ^ ^ / 
are generally expressed in modern prints by the Indian letters 
^T^^f^^^^'f^^? with dots below. 



GUJARAT!. 



^ ^l 



ai{ etc. 

(t ^) 



Q(w) 



^ 31 (▼ 


^ 




•Htf/C'T) 


9X 


^ 


^ s ui 


«> 


H 


<t 4: n 


n 


^ ^ 


H "t M 




H 



i S 



a d 

e 

i I u u 

a d i etc. 

ai au 



k g n 


A 




i 3 n 


i 


y 


t d 9 


G) 


I 


t d H 


8 


r I 


p b m 


- 


V 



kh gh 
ajh 
th dh 
th dh 
ph bh 
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Specimen. 

^^^\ n\\i^ ^ft^ % 1% 7|^ ^?wf 'iRTTr imrrr wnt* 

Matth. 2, 1. 2. 

Ne Herod rqjfdnd ddkddd omd ihudamdnd BSthlehem md faund 
janmd pa^i em thau ke mdgloe puravthl Irusdlem md dvlne kahu ke. 

Ihudiond jfe rdjdjanmo che te kdhd che? Kem kP, hanie puravmd 
tehend tdrdne j66 ne hame tehenu bh^a/jan karvd devd chaie. 

Remarks. 

Gujardtt 18 the name of the dialect spoken in the province 
of Gujardt in the south of Sindh. It approaches very nearly 
to the Hindi, and is written in two characters, viz. in the De- 
vandgari and in the pecnKar Gujardtt character, which in de- 
rived from the Devanagari. In the Balbodh all Sanskrit letters 
may occasionally be employed in Sanskrit words; but the sounds 
of r f I I r I 8 8 are not found in Gujardtt words, and the 
nasal letters n and n, which occur in the language before the 
letters of their own classes , are represented by the anusvara. 
The Gvjardtl letter 5, corresponding to the Sanskrit '^ is 
distinguished by the Brahman s from .v, but both are equally 
pronounced by the people as 8 and are therefore, confounded 
with one another. The cerebral "^ is changed in Gujardtt 
partly in kh^ and partly in 1 



H2 
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^ ^ 









if t ^ etc. 



MARATHI. 

a d 

^ 6 

it u u 

r I 

o o 

d I it etc. 
at au 



f 


- 


"n 


^ 


^ 


as 


V 


TW 


- 


^ 






i ^ « 


ft 




it 4 


i 


y 


t d n 


^ 


I 


t d n 


8 


r I 


p b m 


- 


V 



kit gh 

ch jh 1 before e, % 

th dhiy^eiore a,o,u,r,l 

th dh 
th dh 
ph bh 



Specimen. 

<^(^ AMI cfTTT ^nffWT ^NlfUl WTWT ^HWRRTre ^TTOf* 

Matth. 2, 1. 2. 

^m HSrod rddd cd divasdmadhyi YSm yahudddetdtil Bethlehe^ 
mdt janmald asata pdhd purva pradetdpdsun koni jndni Yarmd-- 
Umdt yewi bolaU M. 

Yahudydtd do rddd janmald , to k6th£ dhs f kd Id dkml purva 
pradiidnt tydtd tdrd pdhild dni tydld bhajdvayda did. 

Remarks. 

The Mardthi is spoken in a great part of Western Middle 
India. It has its own character, for which however the 
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Devanagari may be substituted. The former character is cal- 
led Mod and is generally used in common life. If the De- 
vanagari with few variations is employed to write the Maratim,^ 
it is called Balhodh. 

The Mardthi and the Bangdll alone amongst the Prakrit 
languages use still the vowels r and /. It is a peculiarity oi 
the Mardthi^ that the letters ^ ^ ^ U before the vowels 
e^ i and % are pronounced as in the other languages ijihjh^ 
but before the deeper vowels a, o, w, r and / are changed into 
t d (and even z) }h dh. This reminds of the double pronuncia- 
tion of the gutturals c and ff in modern European languages 
according to the following vowel a, o^ u or e and i. If excep- 
tionally the pronunciation c, j is kept before a deep vowel, ^ 
is inserted by some writers to indicate it without being pro- 
nounced separately, as in Italian the insertion of i in cid, gid, 
indicates the pronunciation of do, ja. Others mark the pro- 
nunciation of (T and j by putting a dot under the letter, ^9 ^, 
a system which seems to us preferable. It might be doubtful, if 
we ought to distinguish in the transcription those sounds or to 
foUow the indigenous writing, in which the distinction is left, as 
in the Romanic languages, to the reader. But, as we have to 
represent in our transcription of foreign alphabets principally 
the actual state of pronunciation, and as those sounds are per- 
fectly fixed in the consonantal system of the Mard^l^ it 
seems evident, that we have to write these sounds separately. 
The analogy of c and / seem to require the signs t and ^ 
instead of U and dz. 
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PANJABl or SIKH. 



■nf*HJ 




a 


a 






t # 


8 6 




fe-rr ff 


i % u a 




•Af Tier If etc. 


ads etc. 




*# 


ai mt 




cT ar (n) 


xT 




If-Uf 


k g h 


h 




kh gh 


^^(n) 


r^; 


V( 


■sov 


c J n 


a 


y 


&k jh 


S T^ 


- 


^T 


TSCdhXrh) 


t d ^ 


- 


r I 


ih dh(rh) 


3^53^ 


nr^; 


"S^.^^ 


t d n 


« z 


r I 


th dh 


V5H 




^ 


T-B 


p b m 




V 


ph bh 



Specimen. 

Yahuddke BHUKem mi Herod rdjake kdl mi Yisu jame hoe 
vekhu pandit purabte Yiruaalem nu de ate kahiyd so kithe haigd' 
jo yahudiyd kd rdjd janamyd ki^ke purab disdvic tiskd tdrd asl 
vekhde hdge am tisk^ pujd kari^eko de hd. Matth, 2, 1,2, 



Remarks. 

The language of the Sikh in the Panjdb^ the country of 
the upper Indus , has received many Arabic and Persian words. 
It avails itself however only of a character derivated from the 
Devanagari and called Gurmukhi. The letters are the same 
as in the Hindi except that ^ is dropped, and I and z are 
added. 
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NIPALL 
Specimen. 

^TflR ^rrof II Matth. 2, 1. 2. 

(N. T. Version by the Serampore Miss.) 

HerSd rdjakd list waqt mi YiSu yihuddh mulkkd BetUhSmmd 
janmand vSld hSr pandit purah diiddskhi Yiruialemmd dyd aur 
unldi kahyd jo yihudiyd kd rdjd janmau u kahd &haf Kydhd 
purab deSmd uskd tar dial dskhikan hdmi U8k6piijd garankan dy6. 

Remarks. 

The Nipdli language, mixed with many Tibetan words, is 
spoken in a large tract on the southern slopes of the Hima- 
laya, north west of Bangal. The sounds are the same as 
in Hindis and may be written with D&oandffarij although in 
the country there are several peculiar characters derived from 
it, in use. 
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BANGALI. 






v»t «• 


^ 




F W * 


»f 


K 


fe ^5 «1 


^ 


1 


vir ^ 


T 


^ ^ 


•r ^ 'I 


- 


(10 






a a 
6 
% I u u 

r f I I 

o o O o 

a d i 5 etc. 
ai au 



k g n 


h 


- 


C J ii 


i 


y 


t d ^ 


s 


»• 


t d n 


3 


r I 


p b m 


- 


V 



kh gh 
£h Jh 
th dh rh 
th dh 
ph bh 



Remarks. 

The language of Bangui^ the most northeastern province of 
India, approaches more than any other of the modern Indian dia- 
lects to the Sanskrit. The character does not diflfer much from 
the Devanagari. In the letter ^ b the cross-line is dropped, 
so that there is actually no difference of sign between ^ b 
and ^ V. The language however continues to distinguish both 
letters, and so does our transcription. 
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81 qi 



DRIYA. 



a d 

e 6 

i i u u 



q qi etc. 



91 s* 


9 




oe| 


a 


a 


» 5« ei 


q 




9 s? 


s 


QVCI 


a Q fl 


- 


£1 



o O 



a <f etc. 
at au 



k g n 


h 




c J n 


1 


2/ 


t d n 


« 




t d n 


8 


r Z 


p. i.^ 


- 


V 



kh gh 
ch jh 
th dh 
th dh 
ph bh 



Remarks. 

The language of the province TJnya^ the maritime country 
south of Bangal, approaches much to the Bangdli^ but with 
a greater share of Arabic words. The sounds are almost the 
same, but the pronunciation is said to be in general somewhat 
harsher, and the cerebral r is wanting entirely. The peculiar 
character of this country is often used there even in writing 
Sanskrit* 
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PASTO or AFTAN. 



i or » 

t T 



L5« 
L5l j' 



*» 






^ 


li^ t,i5tj 


tt 




dt 


s 


S " 


Uf :;. 


(j5 






t ' 


i>i 






"r* 


i 9 




-i 




• 


• • 


• • 


• • 


^ 


o 


^ o 


u- - 


J^ 




V 


V r 




s 





9 

a a 

i 6 

it u u 

at au 



k g h 


X y 




q ' 


S 3 - 


kjc)k;^) 


y 




t 4 - 


g z 






t d t> 




T 


m 


t d n 


8 


r I 


p b m 




V 








K h 



d z 
f 



o ,. 



Specimen. 

"3/i c^ »^ *t^ c^ij :^^ 
Matth. 2, 1. 2. 
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Peih waqt €ih lh& da yahudiyyah pah baii laKam kii pah 
zamdn da HSrtklfB idh z^alai toqh^ ndgdh majuaan lah mairiqa 
nah pah AuriaUm loaraylah^ ptdtanah e (y^) wqkrah <SA da ya- 
hadanu bddSah^ cih zdwalai daiy da cigrtah daif lah ds eababa^ 
dih € (ye) Mrai pah maSriq ids mu Malai dai au mui rdyli 
yu^ ^ eydah S (y^). wqkru. 

Remarks. 

The language of the Afghans is, in accordance with the 
geographical position of their country, a middle limb between 
the Sanskritic or Arian and the Persian or Eranian languages. 
They use the Persian characters with a few modifications. 
Besides the usual vowels this language has an obtuse vowel 
nearest approaching to a, which we write in consequence ^ 
(see above p. 49). It has in common with the Sanskritic lan- 
guages the cerebral row; there is at least no difference of 
opinion with regard to the letters t and d^ whilst , according 
to some writers, the letters ^ and r differ in sound from the 
Indian 9 and r. Slight deviations however appear sometimes 
to an ear not accustomed to physiological apprehension greater 
than they are, or result from unessential circumstances. Con- 
sidering, therefore, that in most Indian languages the four 
cerebrals t d n r have been developed together, and that even 
in Afghan writing all the four characters have been likewise 
characterized by one and the same little circle added to the 
corresponding dental letters, we do not hesitate to follow 
those who recognise the cerebral nature of the Paito r^ and r. 
Out of the original Palatals two new sounds have been formed ' 
besides f and /, viz. t and c?, as in the Mahrdthiy to which 
we refer (see above p. 109). This latter did not receive new 
signs for those sounds, the PqitO on the contrary added one 
new sign ^, expressing by it both t and ^. Only in modem 
times there has been introduced by the learned P^td scholar 
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Dr. Trampp a second sign ^ for ^ besides ^ /, remedying 
thus an obvious defect- of the Paito Arabic alphabet. 

There are two other sounds peculiar to this language which, 
we must consider. They are represented by the characters 
ijt and ;;.. Their pronunciation differs essentially in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. In the western Afghanistan 
it approaches very near to the pronuuciation of {J» s and 
J z; in the eastern portion, for instance in Peshawer, to that 
of ^ ^ and £, y. According to Dr. Trumpp these letters 
are derived at least partly from Palatals— another part seem to 
proceed from original Cerebrals ^ and as the Afghans them- 
selves have taken the bases of their signs from u^ 8 and ) ^9 we 
propose to take the same bases i and z in adding the palatal 
line i and z. Should it be desirable to indicate the eastern 
pronunciation specially we should take as bases j( and y and 
add the palatal line JC'i Y- - 

The Semitic letters which we have separated from the rest, 
are used only in Arabic or Persian words. We regret that 
the transcription of Capt. Raverty in his last Afghanic publi- 
cation (1860) has deviated so far both from any sound prin- 
ciple and from practical suitableness. 
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VoW€ 


Is. 






Consoaants. 


%Xf sAJJ 


« f 


J^J^ 




y CiTeV 


<S>-d>g^ 


? ? 




d o^ 


A>}£^ 






(0- - 


ti. - - 


a/-. 


« J 


>:>> 


^v 


S*u 










^w n> 


1 1 




^(!US. 


/ - 


«*0 €b 


Se 


mivo 


wels. 




_je»^- 


6 ^ 





,>i » 



Ligaturen. 






k ^ 



Original pronunciation. 



a a 


e # 


d a 




k Ic h 


9 ^ r 


n n 


- - 


. - 


i I 


.« e 






k - - 


^ - - 


n - 




y - 


u u 


6 


a 










« z 












t t ^ 


dd'd 


n - 


8 Z 


r i 


y{ii) w(ttu) 


P P - 


b d - 


m m 


- - 


. V V 










sk St 


ah 









Later (Persian) pronunciation. 



a a e e 
i I € e 
u a 6 



y w? 



an 




kxh 

s - - 


9 - r 

3 - - 


n{n) 
n - 


8 Z 


d 




t 6(9) 


dad 


n - 


8 Z ' 


10 




.P f - 


h V - 


m(m) 


- - 



sk(iS) at ah 



y - 

« X 
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Specimen. 
• ^^AAl?(1D^H^><n)u7a^ ^^AAi^aj(o^e>jj S^u^J^f \9>v'*J^ iz^^J^^g 

«v^;0«A^CO .J^oi^^H^a; o^^^u^^o^ affO^oue; ^wevjfrw^g V/^5X^^ 

^^ GiJ"^ CfOijf ?fe^<^^® gjCo^HJ^ev^^ ^(06y/*A^?<>iVi;u 

Vendidad, first fargai*d. 
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Mraod Akurd mazda spitamdi ZaroBu^ai: Azem dad&m, 
spitama ZaraBu9tra^ as6 rdmd^dd^lm nSid kudod ioittm; y^Jti 
zi azem noid daidydm^ ipitama Zara0mtra^ ai6 rdm6*ddittm 
noid kudad^sdittm^ vi8p6 aiihus aitwd airyanem vof^C frdmofwdd, 
[Asd rdmo'ddiilm noid acjd rdmistdm^ pamrlm bittm^ dc^ ah^ 
paitydrem, mas md rawa Sa^dm haitim,] Padrl/n asanhdmda 
soi^randmca vahutem frddveresem^ azetnyO Ahuro mazdd: Airya- 
nem va^o vanhuyd ddityayd. Aad ahe paUydrem frdkerentad 
Anro mainyus pouru-mahrko^ azimdd yim raddXtem zydmfa 
da^o-ddtem. Dasa awa^ra mdnho zayana, dya hdminay [hi^pta 
henti hdmim manha, pahfa zayana askare;] tafca heiiid sareta- 
dpOy iareta^zemOy iareta-urwarayd; eufyi zimahi maidim^ ada 
jkmah^ zareda^my adu zyds^d pairi-pataiti^ ada/rofstem vdiyna- 
nam. BiMm asanhdmda i6iBrandm^a va/mUm frd^eresem azem 
yd Ahuro mazdd: Gdum yim Suydo-iayanem, Aa$ ah§ paityd- 
rem frdkerentad Anr6 mainyus pouru-mahrko^ ahai^m yam ga- 
waSa dayaia pouru^mahrkem. 



Remarks. 

We call Old Baktrian, as others before us, the language 
of the Avesta (Zendavesta) , the saored books of the Iranian 
nations, especially the Baktrians and the Persians. These books 
of the 2ioroastrian religion first originated in Baktria, in the 
vicinity of northern India, and are the principal witness of an 
old Baktrian civilisation, of which we know but Kttle beyond. 
It was probably not before the time of the empire of the Achae- 
menides that they were introduced from the east to the west 
of Eran, and particularly amongst the Persians. The language 
still approaches so nearly to the Indian Sanskrit, that it was 
principally by the comparison with this language that Bur- 
nouf and Bopp were first enabled to decipher the Zend lan- 
guage. The Zend writing has the same origin as all the other 
phonetic writings, includiug even the Deyaoagari, with the 
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exception of the Persian caneiform characters. We are of the 
opinion, that the Zend alphabet existed already in the original 
country of the A vesta in the same perfection and completeness 
as we know it actually, or even higher, but that it may have 
undergone several changes when introduced into Persia and 
brought in contact with other cognate alphabets of the western 
countries. It approaches most nearly to the Pehlevi writing. 
We take this character of the Persian inscriptions and of the 
Persian handwriting, of the time of the Sassanides, not as the 
origin, but as the reduction of the Zend character, answering 
to the poor and partly eemitized system of sounds, which at 
that time prevailed in the Persian language. Both writings 
underwent apparently the same alterations in their common 
signs for several centuries till about A. D. 600 and then at- 
tained essentially that same state which we still find in our 
Zend, Parsi and Huzvaresh manuscripts. 

In the mean time also the original pronunciation of the old 
Baktrian alphabet was altered, since its migration into Persia, in 
conformance to the altered sounds of the Persian language, as 
they prevailed already in the time of the Achaemenides and still 
more in subsequent centuries, — just as the pronunciation of the 
Devanagari letters approached more and more nearly to that of 
the modern Indian languages. The right apprehension of the old 
Baktrian sounds is traditionally preserved only in the alphabe- 
tical lists, which were faithftiUy, but, owing to the ignorance 
of the writers, incorrectly, copied from one manuscript into the 
other and thus handed down to us in a tolerably comprehensible 
state. The arrangement of the original sounds as above stated, 
is principally the result of the comparison of those ancient 
alphabets. It ought, according to our opinion , to be followed 
in every linguistic publication on the Zend language and might 
even do good services in a critical revision of our actual text. 

The vowel system is the most developed of all the ancient 
languages we know, not excepting even the Devanagari. 
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There are tWo characters for each of the vowels a i u e f o dj 
one for the short and another for the long ones. The semi- 
vowels ^5 and » , y and w^ were, conformably with their signs, 
reckoned not as consonants, but as vowels. All the explosive 
consonants, r included, had both a simple and an aspirated 
form. Two nasal sounds are lost even in the alphabetical 
lists, where they are represented by the repeated sign of the 
simplie n /. The pairs of corresponding sibilants are given as 
stated above. The letter ^O^ ' was, as a palatal consonant, 
different from the semivowel ^^^ y^ in the same way as ^ v 
from » w. The letter r had two signs, the latter of which 
was formed by adding to the simple ^ r the npper stroke Vi))to 
indicate the aspiration (as in Ky f, /). (£( was an aspirated v. 
The later pronunciation changed the aspirates K f p ^ ? into 
the corresponding fricatives x ^(*) f y V' ^^ consequence of 
this change the sign .^ / disappeared entirely from the ma- 
nuscripts, and t2^ became an almost arbitrary variation of 
S^. We retain the writing ^, although the actual pronun- 
ciation seems to be not quite clear. The letter <£^ dt escaped 
the assibilation ; but it lo'st the aspiration and was pronounced 
like d; we keep however the hook to distinguish it from ^ d 
etymologically. The aspirate V^ B was softened to v (perhaps to 
the German w see p. 75); we write it v in putting a dot beneath, 
only to distinguish it from the afterwards identical initial v ^. 
The aspiration of n was lost, as that of n already previously; 
m is mostly dissolved into hm. The palatal sibilants ot^, i 
and J i took almost entirely the pronunciation of 9 and z\ we 
write them % and z to indicate their palatal origin. On the 
contrary "^ % assumes very often, in the mouth of the Parsis, 
the pronunciation t^ ^, and still more particularly eb z that 
of z. There are linguistical reasons why we should not, 
in this case, follow them, but adhere, in our transcription, 
to the old sounding, although the usage of European scholars 
would be in favour of i^ for ei> . The pronunciation of '^ « as 

I 
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i caused its eonfusion with )^, and ^*0) originally Zj is 
softened to y and used almost as identical with -O. "^^^^ 
latter circumstance will perhaps justify our transcription of 
^*0 by J, with the basis of y, according to the actual pro- 
nunciation, and with the addition of our diacritical sign of 
assibilation ""^ to denote its former sound. The letter -C y 
is (like ^ v) always used in the beginning of words, ^> y 
(like » w) in the middle; it is nevertheless necessary, in our 
transcription^ to distinguish them both, one being considered as 
a consonant, the other as a vowel. We therefore write ^C y 
with the palatal line. The aspiration of ^ r dropped, and then 
i r became identical with ? r. On the contrary the aispira- 
tion of ^ 13 increased and gave rise to the later pronunciation 
jl[W, and ultimately to j[ alone, thus- producing a confusion with 
^ X* ^® write the ^ in virtue of its etymology X' There 
is no indication of its ever having been pronounced explosivdy 
as 5^ or iA. The first of the three ligatures y^ , sh^ was in 
later times pronounced «, and therefore occasionally confounded- 
with tp. 

A glance at these alterations shows ^ that the principal dif- 
ference between the old and the later pronunciation consists 
in the disappearance of the aspirations, which were peculiar 
to the Baktrian throat, and which either dropped without any 
compensation, or changed the explosive sounds into fri- 
cative. 

With respect to the vowels there is a general influence of the 
western languages to be observed in the less decided distinc- 
tion between the long and short vowels. This is the reason 
of many confusions, and explains, how the letter )^ ^ bad been 
hitherto taken for e and as almost identical with )J2^ .<?, and 
why moreover g and c, c^ and ^, or even ^ and ^, > and^ 
are frequently used in the MSS. for one another. The most 
striking change however took place in the letter ^^ , which 
originally and still in the alphabetical lists, represented the 
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anus vara of a, viz d^ corresponding to^^, a, but which 
afterwards was used as a separate consonantal nasal after 
the vowels and before certain consonants. The fact is , that the 
difference between a and d was obliterated ; the sign J^ be- 
came therefore disposable and was employed to express to a cer- 
tain extent what is called (though net rightly) by Sanskrit scholars 
the ^substituted^ anus vara, whilst ^^ was reserved for the „ne- 
cessary" anusvara. This, now almost constant, use of ^^ obliges 
us in spite of the evident misunderstanding which gave rise 
to this use, to look in our transcription for a corresponding 
consonantal sign, and there could hardly be a more conve- 
nient one than n , the more so as it is already employed by Bur- 
nonf. Simultaneously with this corruption, the entire designation 
of the anusvara sound, which existed in the Baktrian, but not 
in the Persian language, fell into confusion, and the peculiar 
expressions, which, according to the alphabetical lists, must 
have originally existed, were either exchanged for J^ n ox Q m, 
or they disappeared altogether lengthening only the remaining 
simple vowel. The vowel sign &^ seems to us composed not 
of ^*^ and £ , but of ^*^ and > , and to have been originally the 
diphthong dii^ which was afterwards changed into a. 

We do not state at length the reasons for the assertions as 
given above; they will be found discussed in a special disser- 
tation read before the Berlin Academy. 

In the specimen, we have made use only of the later pro- 
nunciation, because our manuscripts contain it to so large an 
extent, that we cannot substitute the original sounds without 
altering the actual state of the text. 
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- T'^ <T «TT<Tr<^- <K 

In fr - ^ -K - ><iE^ ,<> 

^ ^TtT TTT^ T<T tt <eT ^ir T^ H ^T -« «=< «»= 

<ft ^ ^T T« Hi >]^ 

m ^ttt ^> K^ 

Foreign characters of doubtful meaning: ^y y^ 



? Ail,.- £i ^a,(0^ 

t) ^ ta, i tu ^u, i, u 

au 



ffa^i! j^u - 


A«,.-, u 


y«,'> 


>, («) - ii 


«'«,«,C«r) 


»••,• ra 


(2a,t du di 


*a,f,(«) ^a,f,(«) 


W? « Wu,a 


ba,i,u - - 


A« 











na,i flu 



Specimen. 

^1TTfT>rTT^fT1TfJETT<^xfT^^«rr^tTfT<>r<r?fT<► 
\ 7£H£Tyt \ «n^WT<^T<rffT<^ \ «Tr^mT<> 

<KT<>mA-<^lTf\<K«TnTf^TTrKTf^frT<>\T<r^ 
^TtTttX^ a fTtTf^TT<-rJs<fT^ \ «TT^^T<>T<TTfT<> 
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^TTTm\<K«TTm^TTT'=<TT^\T<TlTf^TTTffT<-Aff1?T^T 
T<-Ts<fT^\«Tr^lTfT<^T<T??T<>Mn^T£<KT<>^m 

^ff X^^TtT \ <Kt<>^ \ WlTrm«TT^TTr A ^TTT<rT^TTnff \ 

«TT^lTfT<^T<rfTr<>m\m<KAT<nTffTTTtfr<>\TTm 

«TT^WT<^T<TffT<^^A^^TTT<KT<^ 

Detached inscription A. at Behistnn (Rawlinson). 



Adqm Daryqwuiy ^^ay^^iy^ w'FS^^*?, yr%9%? >r%?^^ 
yanam^ J(saya^iy^ Par sty a; jffoya^ygJ d^hyunam, Viitaspahya 
pusq^ Ariamahya napa, JSaj[amaniiiy€f. 0atiya Daryawui ;f foyg- 
^iyq: Mqnapita VHtaspa^ Viiftaspahya pita Ariama; Ariarnqhya 
pita Ariyarqmnqy Ariyarqmnqhya pita Gii^if; CiifpiShya pita 
Rqxamqnii. ^atiyq Daryqvmi ^^ayqOiyq: AwqhyqraSiyq wqyqm 
Eqxamqniiiya ^qhyarnqhyq^ hqda pqruviyqt amata amqhyq; 
hqid pqruviyqt hya ama^qm, toma ^^a^jt^tya ahq Qatiyq Dar^ 
yqwui jiayqOiyq: 8 mqna tomaya tyiyq pqhmqm j(iayq^ya 
ahq adqm nqwqmq 9; (fumtatqrnqin wqyqm ^^ay^^ya amqhyq. 
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Remarks. 

The cuneiform rock -inscriptions of the time of the Aohae- 
menidcs usually contain three identical texts, each of which 
is written in a different language and in a different writing. 
The last of them is the Assyrian text, in a Semitic language, 
the writing of which is, as system, the oldest of the three^ 
consisting j like the hieroglyphical , partly of ideographic and 
partly of phonetic signs. The second or middle text, usually 
called Median and by Rawlinson and Norris Scytbic, contains 
a language which, although it is not yet sufficiently ex- 
plored, seems to be essentially Turanian. It is written with 
a syllabarium of nearly 1(^0 characters, which for the greater 
part are taken, both as to figure and to sound, from the 
Assyrian stock. Whilst therefore, we must regard this al- 
phabet as a later one with respect to the Assyrian, it is, 
on its part, older than the third writing, the first according 
to its place on the tablets, viz. the Persian alphabet, which 
we have here to consider. 

This Persian cuneiform writing is purely alphabetical and 
contains vowels as well as consonants. Some of its characters 
are very similar to some of the second writing, but entirely 
different in sound. There are scholars (Oppert, Rawlinson), who 
would claim also for this writing a certain syllabical nature, 
inasmuch as they contend that part of the consonants change 
their graphic signs according to the following vowel without 
altering their pronunciation. This opinion, however, unplausible 
as it is in itself, is disproved moreover by the circumstance 
that not all the classes of consonants are liable to this law 
of changing the figure, but only such classes where a simul- 
taneous change of sound may be accounted for by linguistical 
reasons. We may therefore be certain that every different 
sign belongs to a different sound. 

The vowel u possessed the most general influence on the 
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preceding consonant. This vowel was apparently in all po- 
sitions pronounced with a strong breathing, which in Greek 
was often expressed by ^ ^^ ^^^^ by k {Uwrazviyay UwaJcicOara 
sss XwQaafiia, Kva^aQrjg). This breathing was transmitted to 
every preceding explosive letter, except the labials p and b. 
The letters ky t, g, d, m^ n, r became aocordingiy aspirates 
and were expressed by pecnliar signs. 

The Palatals c and / seem to have no aspirate ^ owing to 
their assibilatioa which ranged them in this respect amongst 
the fricative letters. We distinguish the aspirates from the 
corresponding non^aspirates by placing the spiritus asper over 
them, and we prefer this writing so much the more, instead 
of separating the aspiration by the addition of A, because the 
formation of the aspiration m, n, ^, td is almost peculiar to 
the old Persian language and would hardly be rightly appro* 
ciated, if we write mh, nh^ rh^ wh. We follow in this case 
only the precedient of Kawlinson and others, who write however 
m, nj etc. instead of indicating an aspiration. 

The second vocalic influence is that of the vowel t, the 
softening and assibilating power of which is well known from 
other languages, especially from the Somanic. In the old 
Persian language this influence was confined to the . explosive 
sonant letters /, d^ m. It consisted in loosening their explo* 
sion into the corresponding soft friction, changing therefore 
/ into £, d into d. The labial b is neither affected by u nor 
by V, for we find ba, bu, bi with the same consonantal sign. 
But the softer labial explosive m took its place and was altered 
before u and i into m and v (which however was perhaps 
pronounced not as dentolabial v, but as pure labial w^ see 
above p. 7&). The semivowel w was no doubt regularly pro- 
nounced with the same strong guttural breathing as the vowel 
Uf and the same sign was used before a and before v; we 
write it therefore w', y«t the vowel ^, when follpwing, was 
not consistent with this guttur^ nature of th^ ^ ; th^ atspirft- 
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tioD WjEiS dropped, and the letter was changed into our com- 
mon w: WQj wu^ m. 

The letter ^ corresponds always to the Sanskrit tty the 
zendic ^r, and was therefore hitherto transcribed in roman 
letters by tr. But it cannot be doubted , that this single letter 
expressed, as all the other letters, only one simple sound, not 
two sounds, which moreover, if they ever were intended, ought 
to be written, according to the laws of the language, ^r not ^. 
The combination ^r however exists besides (M^gt, jt^a^ri^a) 
and must therefore have been different in pronunciation. In 
the Turanian text we find instead of the letter ^ two S or 
(as Rawlinson reads them) two «, and in other cases one i 
(or ^), as in Aiiina or AUna^ diSsa^ etc. To the latter word^ 
in Persian ^ia corresponds the first part of the name of Tioaa-- 
g>eQvr]g^ and in the Pehlevi (Euzvdreif) and Parsi the same 
original tr reappears as the simple sibilant JJ ^ (^'), as in 
fr^y ^^9 j^iA^, three. It seems therefore advisable to follow 
this obvious hint in transcribing the letter ^ by s. We write 
the letters ^^Jf and ]^ x **^^ ^9 instead of *% and ik of Raw- 
linson, or U and t of Bopp, having found the aspirates £, f 
already before u. They are not seldom produced by a fol- 
lowing r, analogous to the frequent combination of/r; and in 
Greek they are expressed by ;f and ^, as in ^A%aiiihriqy Mi- 
^Qotq. To / and d before the vowel a correspond evidently 
the sounds z and d before i. 

With regard to the vowels, there is no distinction made 
between the short and the long, and the shortest and most 
obtuse vowel, which was not identical with, but only approaching 
to our a, was not written at all, although it formed syllables. 
We are thus very often at a loss to know where this indistinct 
vowel was pronounced and where not. It seems therefore 
important, to mark clearly in our transcription this interposed 
vowel, wherever it may seem expedient to write it. It will 
be more consistent with the genius of the language and in the 
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same time more approaching the true pronunciation, if we 
write the vowel Jff in all positions a, and the supplementary 
vowel a. There is still another point, where the original 
writing is defective regarding the vowels. It has been proved 
that the characters i and u express not only these simple 
vowels, but also their respective guna-vowels. The preceding 
consonants indicate sometimes this guna^pronunciation ; in other 
cases grammatical reasons alone can decide upon our writing. 
But at all events we prefer to render the guna-vowels by S 
and 6 instead of ai and au as others do. Here is not the 
right place to discuss this and other points, which are de- 
veloped by the author in a special treatise. It remains only 
to state that there are still two unknown signs to account 
for, the. first of which is only found in two foreign proper 
names, the second in a peculiar term for the word „kmg^, 
which does not occur in the earlier inscriptions, but only in 
later ones, where it seems to be introduced from a foreign 
language. Thus we take the Persian alphabet stated above 
as complete, and regard the letters ^] and f^ as undeciphered 
foreign characters. 
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MODERN PERSIAN. 

P«nwn Munds. 



3^ (^^ C5>-i. 



a a 
^ 
% I u u 

at au ai ui 



a 










— 1 


— 


s 


— 




^ ^ 


— 


3 


£ 




S S 


— 


Oi 




l5 


— ^ 


•- 


— 


— 


— 


O t> 


a 


(_r 


J 


^^ 


V V 


^ 


^ 


— 


^ 



Persian sounds. 



k g 



t d 
p b 



- 


h 




- 


X r 




- 


i z 


y 


n 


8 Z 


r I 


m 


f 


w 



Arabic letters. 

e c 



Jh u^ O^ ^ 
^ 6 



Arabic letters 

with their Persian 

pronuneiation. 

m) s(«) 2(2^) ^(«) 



Specimen. 

u*5j^ o^ ^^-^b' ^-^ ol-^i 
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L .Li' ,.,%^\t o^ 



"^^^^ sis^ qb\r -^ o^^ 

Firdusi , Book of the kings (ed. J. Mohl, t. II, p. 4.). 

Za,-m6hed bed-in gUne ddrim yddy 
hem ez goft i an plr % dthqctn-nizad: 
k-ez dn-pes cundn kerd Kd'ua rdi^ 
ki der.pddiSdhi bi-jumbed zi-^di^ 
ez Iran bi-atid td be-Turdn u-Cfn. 
guder kerd ez dn-pes be-Mekrdn-zemm^ 
zi^M^krdn stsd drdate cun laruB: 
ber-dmed dem I ndi u-buq u-kus. 
birpedireft her mikteri bdz u-sdw, 
nekerd dzmun gdw bd sir i tdw, 
cundn hem gurdzdn be-Berber sudend, 
Jihdnjui bd tdj u-efser iudend. 

Remarks. 
It is well known that the modem Persian language has 
admitted a great many Arabic words as well as the Arabic 
character. It uses consequently' all the Arabic letters in the 
Semitic part of the language, but only in writing. In the 
language spoken the purely Semitic letters g, /^ ^ -^ -^ O' O*? 

are pronounced like the Persian sounds t ^ » ^ j lt* j , and 
even the letters ^ and •^ , which once had their peculiar pro- 
nunciation as ^ and d, are actually pronounced like u^ ^ ^^d 
J z. We keep nevertheless the old value in our transcription, 
as Persian writing does, for the sake of etymology. 

The vowels e and o are not distinguished in writing from a 
and tt, and the i or t „of junction" is not written at all. These 
and some minor deviations from the regular pronunciation are 
i^Qt received in pur transcription. 
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Vowels. 
£ 

III 

ir t no 



j,t 



ARMENIAN. 







Hj) 


if^ 


— 


t' 7. 


^LL 


— 


■ L '>- 


iis 


— 


— — 


U. q.p^ 


* 


u jr^ 


uip t 


iT 


(*)- 



Modern pronunciation in Armenia. 



i 






h{K) 




a 


k g K 


- 


X r(y) 




e e 


<r / (f 


- 


S z 


y 


% u 


tit 


- 


- - 






t d t 


n 


8 Z 


r f I 




p b p' 


m 


(J)v 


w 



Specimen. 

\\^Y lli2 l/^'- E^""- tp P^Zj uiulrb ^ n^ ^pk^*^ ^ "t ^D^tC 
A. n^ "Ut. H^t. "'/""/'"'^i^* "f J^pkP"' i''"^J^pipti 0^ni.utb nSm 
Uibailli tp , np p-utpqjluibla pmfuw l^mtP fuaa^ : i'^S^'f^ 'utPjUi^ut 
tupwp q^ p-hplnju npi^ 1% l^tsf^ 'bJui^ npnt-iP uihnijb WpJf^q^j np 
qhplipMu li. Ippktc ^ quiJtrbiuili np V* *^nuu^ uinjUJigir* ^ J^*" 
^ttiqmp tuJfi jwpuf uinJitrtnj uLuiul. tuS-trt qJinuiL.^ uiut* oqntjn pit^ 
jt^t jiu^mu qnp tunHnJ^ L. t^hgp p'^ "Ptt HP^IHtj ^P't p 
qni-p pi^ ^mbuygh-iPt "^l. i^l^ qJm. 'biu qunu funp^py {{[v^^f 
It. J^jt^SKi jqtf^^ J'*'Pf^^ *^P l»'-pfr^g* 

Eznik, Refatatio haeres. (Petennann, Gramm. Annen. p. 44.) 
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MinJ jfyev pnau Sr inj, asyen^ wcy yerkinll yev ux^ yerkir yev 
way ail injf araratR war Kyerkim kam Jiyerkri^ Zruan ujomn 
anun #r, toor targmani ba)[t kam pafU. Ezhazar am KaMt arar 
zi tyeryevs wordi mi liniti nema^ worum anun Ormizd, wor zyer^ 
kins yev zyerkir yev zamyenain war i nosa afn^S, Yev hyet 
hazar ami Hc^it afnyeloH esksau atyel ezmtau^ aae: Ogut inj 
ife Kaites zor afnyem, yev limfi ind wordi Ormizd^ ye£s i zur 
injf ianaityemf Yev minj dyer na zais j(orh5r\ Ormizd yev 
Arhmen Jiyyefan fargandi m&r iureant. 



Remarks. 

We are told that the actual ArmeDian alphabet was made 
up in the 5* century by the learned grammarian Mesrob. The 
figures of the letters are taken from the Greek figures of that 
time, as their uncial forms show; the alphabetical order fixed 
by the numerical value of the letters, is likewise that of the 
Greek, but occasionally interrupted by those purely Arme- 
nian letters which were unknown to the Greek. The ac- 
cordance of the letters common to both alphabets, as well as 
the orthography of the ancient proper names, and to a certain 
extent even the etymological comparison of the cognate In- 
dian and Eranian languages, with which the Armenian is 
closely connected , prove that the actual pronunciation of a 
large part of this people differs in some points widely from 
the ancient pronunciation. We speak of the Turkish Arme- 
nians, better known than others in Europe by their country- 
men in the Mechitarist convents of Venice and Vienna. The 
principal alteration of the old pronunciation consists in. their 
pronouncing the ancient tenues as mediae and vice versa. In 
Armenia proper, however, and the surrounding provinces this 
change has not taken place. This has been carefully verified by 
the author examining personally the pronunciation of a learned 
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Armeniaii from Tiflis. * We can not, in consequence, hesitate to 
abandon the usual system taught, according to the Turkish 
pronunciation, by European Grammarians, and to follow that of 
the indigenous Armenians. There we iSnd the letters k *" *¥) ^ ^P 
distinctly pronounced without any aspiration as real dry tenues^ 
like those of the Hungarian, of several German dialects, of 
the Sanskrit and other languages; f 't f, g d b, are our 
common mediae and ^P" ^^ U f p^ the true aspirates, pro- 
nounced as the so called tenues of northern Germany, France, 
England and others, with a sensible breathing from the lungs. 
The pronunciation of the two palatal classes is more difficult. 
There is no aspiration heard in i_ and ^, although they cor- 
respond evidently to the aspirates of the other classes. Only 
•the stronger closing of the organ is the same as in the aspi- 
rates, whilst, in opening the organ, the aspiration turns into a 
slight breathing f or 2:, as if one would pronounce ^and Uz. 
We write therefore ef and t to indicate the double value of 
the first element. The c and j are pronounced nearly as in 
church and in join\ but 1 d and ^ ^ are hardly discernible, 
the one being pronounced as dz^ the other as tz. The tongue 
takes in both palatal classes its full palatal position, in the 
first more behind, near the soft palate, in the second more 
foreward above the teeth. The letter t is now pronounced 
every where as the arabic £ /, although it is proved, that it 
was in many cases formerly, and still in the 5^^ Ct., a kind 
of soft and more palatal Z, distinguished from the stronger 
and more guttural ly the value of which is now that of our 
common Z. The ^ originated from I was therefore in former 



^ Gf. the Armenian Grammar published in Armenian by Bogratnni (Venice 
1852), and Petermann, inho states the same in the Memoirs of the Berlin 
Academy 1860. p. 82. 

^ See my exposition abont the true character of the tenues, mediae and 
atpiraiae in my treatise on the Arabic sounds and their transcription in 
the Memoirs of the Berlin Academy 1861. p. 106 sqq. 
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times written ^ or^, and took its name 'ib'^ yiun^ not 
from the quim ya% bnt from the ^^jft liun. Hence the mistake, 
that in several Armenian grammars the letter ^ /", is reckoned 
amongst the liquids. It would perhaps be recommendable to 
linguists to distinguish the '{_ even in the transcription from 
the original i_ by adding the original hook {q_ ^ y^ 'i_ = y). 
The letter j was originally y or a short i. It is still pronounced 
as 2 in the diphthongs ai and oi. In the beginning and at the 
end of words it changes commonly into i, which we write for 
the sake of etymology K. The sound of ^ is that of our com- 
mon r, whilst 'L is pronounced as a strong double r, which 
we write f. The figure and value of ^ / is of later origin 
and is found almost entirely in foreign words. i_ is the dento- 
labial t?, not the english w, to which the consonantal «- between 
vowels nearer approaches, although it resembles more the w 
of middle Germany. The vowel u is represented by its simple 
form «- only as the second part af a diphthong, otherwise 
It is written m.. The letter k (called t^yg) is almost re- 
gularly pronounced ye; this is always the case in the beginning 
of words, and n o in the same position is pronounced wo. 
The vague vowel ^ « is seldom expressed in writing, but 
always pronounced in certain combinations of consonants. We 
follow in our specimen the actual pronunciation without en- 
tering farther into the interesting etymological questions. 
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Specimen. 
Jdiki bt ci tUbi^ yau Aldh hp, yau drewdrUfi be. Arii teKndini. 
R^ yike b4ri dri qdfelnd ie k^ye^ idnie k4iye rd kauty sebdh weriSi^ 
dmi driyej aundike drdi mesdhidi ifAi; dya idwe niwete pa^ute^ 
aundi ke mydne sdme yau We dmei zSre, Ue mesdhe^ drdi wSrdf. 
ArewdnH weriit^ yau ^ua gerdute, dai lu»eru; erzia l&>e tepiifte, 
We b§rmdi, Lu^e vd ke drewdnd{ra: te me verd de^ ez tueri 
kUnai paidde M^sri toazin'a. Arewdn^ vd ke: ez yau merd^tnu 
drewdn^, ti mM &tdu k^mai paidde Mfsri waz4nnf Lu*e vd 
ke: ti me mikse^ ez tueri waz^'a^ Ske me nhoaiste kHnai paidde 
Mjariy ti me verd de. Arewdndi vd ke: ti mM eudnd btidne. 
Lu'e drewdndiri audnd wend, drewdn&i lu>e verd dai, 

P. Lerch, Forschungen uber die Kurden. I, p. 88. 



Remarks. 

The language of the Kurds in the mountanous countries of 
Kurdistan and Laristan seems to be divided into 5 chief dia- 
lects, these of Zazd^ Kurmdnjfi^ Kelhuri^ Gurdni and Luri. 
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The alphabet given above is that of the Zazd dialect, as fixed 
by P. Lerch in his Researches on the Kurds. The Kur- 
mdnji has no n nor ct. The Kurds have no peculiar writing 
nor any literature. There exist only some modern specimens 
of their language written in Persian letters. Mr. Lerch 
therefore employed in his work the Standard alphabet (see 
above, p. 6). The vowel i is not our (^ but our vague vowel 
e approaching to i. Instead of Mr. Lerch's t and d we have now 
proposed to write c'and /. There are in the Kurd language many 
Arabic words, which, if written in Arabic or Persian writing, 
keep all their Arabic letters. But, as the people have no 
written literature, we think, that Mr. Lerch was right in 
transcribing only the sounds that they really pronounce, 
amongst which we see also the Semitic letters q and K. 
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Specimen. 

Dialect of Jalgusidse. 
Maj( fid keti de arwiti mideg; siydeg went de nam; ertewent 
de meligad; went bar dew, kwid arwiti mideg, afteder basPil; 
Jul ne bonti radP ma^en abon; erne niwaj maj^en ne X^^^^y kwid 
max ^Jw?ajVa^ewi ne jesginten ; erne ne ma baftaw ma^ filewzereni, 
fele f^rwezinken max fi^HH^^i/y ^nienenie dew u meligad, ti^ 
erne isdirad mikk^agme. Amin. 

Digorian dialect. 
Maxfid^ keci de arwitiy mifsd^g; qe^6z uod^ de nChi; artauod^ 
de p>a;}'axjinad^; uod^ di bare, arwiy mied^g ktd, zanxay bgl 
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uotfid^; maj( (fol taruniy tuj^ey rddPp tna^an dbomy; ama 
^aldrkan^ ni^j[aste ma^an^ maj(Per kud ^(aldrkandn ni§ j^aslcinten; 
ama ne ma fardduyunkane; fal/ayerwdzunkan^ ma^ fudbuluzey ; 
oy tuj[^ dawon fy pat>ajQindd§^ tux§ ama at^rjinddp mvJck'dgey 
mukk'dgma; fauod. 

Tagaurian dialect. 

Max fi^ ^^i ^^ ^^^iHV mideg; aiydeg uod de nom; ertauod 
de paPaji[dindd; nod de bar, arwiy mideg ktcdy zaj(il auteder; 
max 4^ oninen rddt> ma^en dbon; erne x^i^drken ne x^^^ max^^f 
maxt'er iwcf ^ato'im^w ne ^asttnten; erne ne ma fei'dduinken; 
fele ferwSzinken max fidbiliz^; ay tixey key is dewon paVaxdi- 
nddj tix erne atnr^indd mikk^dgey mikk>dgme; fauod. 

The Lords prayer. Sjogren, Osset. Sprachl. p. 32. 

Remarks. 
The Ossetes have no alphabet of their own ; but their system 
of sounds approaches so much to the Georgian or Grusinian, 
that the Ossete Jalgusidse^ as well as afterwards Dr. Kosen^ 
both found it convenient to employ the Georgian alphabet to 
represent the Ossetian language, for which it was necessary to 
add but a few consonantal signs. It was by far more difficult 
for Sjogren to adapt to the same language the Russian alpha- 
bet. This eminent scholar distinguishes three dialects, two 
northern, the Digorian and the Tagaurian, and one southern, 
which he met with in the writings of Jalgusidse. We use 
above the Georgian alphabet, to connect our transcription with 
former labours. The letters d d 6 (^' ff ^) '^^^^ been added 
by Jalgusidse, to denote the softened sounds rising from the 
gutturals h g k before fi i i. Sjogren doubts without reason 
about the leitter £^, which is even demanded to complete the 
system and which may exist too in the two other dialects 
without having been remarked. He explains erroneously the 
letter ^ 9S g[ or gh, since it corresponds,^ as Rosen rightly 

K2 
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states, to the sound of our y. The special designation of 'h 
by Sjdgrcn seems to be less essential , since neither Jalgusidse 
nor Rosen have made this distinction. We keep however the 
letter y, though not distinguished by Rosen from t. The Di- 
gorian dialect, according to Sjogren has i ^ instead of £ g. 
As they are all apparently real palatals, the dialectical dif- 
ference can only be very slight, so as to make it advisaible 
to write also in the Digorian dialect ^ g. The Ossetian 
tenues of our first column of consonants approach perceptibly 
to the peculiar pronunciation of the Georgians and other Cau- 
casian nations. The true tenuis (cf. above p. 134) is pronounced 
with its full explosion^ but with closing the glottis and in con- 
sequence without any pectoral aspiration (A), after which fol- 
lows the new opening of the glottis (0 i" order to utter the 
appertaining vowel. Hence our transcription A', t>j p' etc. The 
aspirates of the third column have but a slight aspiration, and 
we write them so much the more without the spiritus asper 
{/i fete), as their opposition to the first column is already 
indicated there. As to the vowels SjSgren makes very nice 
distinctions, especially of the different e sounds, of which he 
states three gradations, observing, that the most open e 
(his (e) approaches very nearly to the English a in hat^ fat. 
It will certainly be found convenient to reckon his second gra- 
dation, the short ^, and his third gradation, the long e^ both 
being nearer to i than ce^ as one class in our transcription. We 
get therefore two classes, e § and e .e, the former being pro- 
nounced very open ; and as this class is more frequent in the lan- 
guage than § <?, we leave the line underneath and write e S and 
.e #. Likewise we write o 6 for the open o, and g for the closed 
0, which Sjdgren writes lo. The indistinct i sound, the u of 
Sj5gren, approaches nearest to t, but it has nothing to do with 
the hard (^ as is shown clearly by the fact, that it softens a 
preceding ^ or ^ into H and g. In the Tagaurian dialect the 
letters e, q; K^ g, lc>^ (T, /, (T*, ^, z are w^ting.. 
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Specimeu. 

Menu Sauluzf vide^ pirmq pavaaareli, 
SatdUze ankati kele'Sy MenUzia ataiskyre. 
Menu vens vaiksztinejo^ Auszrtn^ pamyUjo. 
Perkuna didei aupykfs j\ kdrdu pirddbgo. 
Ko Sauluies atsiskyreiy Atiezrme pamylejeiy 
Vena nakty vaikaztinejeif azirdta pilnd amtdnybe'a. 

(Dainos. Schleicher, Litau. Lesebuch p. 3 ) 



Transcription. 

Mihiod Sduluze vMS, ptrma pavaaareli. 
SduluzS ankati kilSa^ Msnuzia ataiakirS, 
Minod vidna vdikStin^Oy Auarine pamiUyo, 
Perk&na didH aupfkea yi kdrdu pirdaliyo 
Kd Sduluzia ataiakfr^i, Auirine pamiUy^y 
Vidna nakti vdikatiniyeif airdia pilnd amutntb^a. 

Remarks. 

The standard work on the Lituanian language is the Gram- 
mar of A. Schleicher (Litauische Grammatik. Prag 1856.). 
He^ there treats ex^tensively the phoqic part of the language. 
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We refer, therefore, to his work in the following remarks. 
The Lituanians have no peculiar writing; they use generally 
the German or Latin letters with several diacritical marks. 
Schleicher follows in general their common orthography, adding 
only some nicer distinctions and moreover the accentuation of 
the single words, and the quantity of the vowels. The vowels 
not accentuated are represented as long by adding the stroke 
above (& u etc.\ and as short by adding occasionally the 
sign " or by leaving them without any mark; but the quantity 
of the accentuated vowels is expressed by the accent itself, 
which is the acute (a) for the long, and the grave (a) for the 
short vowels. The dropping of an original n behind a vowel 
is indicated by a little hook under the vowel. As this mark 
is of no phonetic value, but only an etymological faint, it 
may be entirely omitted as in most other languages. If, in 
linguistic books, it seems convenient ,to express the nasali- 
sation, with which these vowels once were pronounced, our 
sign ^ is to be added over them. There are two classes 
of ^, one open e^ and the other closed e. The former bears 
ilo diacritical mark^ the latter is marked by Schleicher by 
a dot over it {e). But as the latter is by far the most fre- 
quent, as even our short specimen may show, we prefer to 
mark the open «, aud to leave without dot the closed e (e). 
As this closed e (f) is found to be only long, as well as o, 
which neither occurs short, it might seem convenient not to 
indicate at all the length of S and 6 by the stroke. But we 
think that it would in the contrary offend the reader^ and still 
more the linguist, to find that amongst the other vowels a e 
I u^ e Oj a e I u the two unmarked e and o belong exclusively 
to the long and not to the short vowels. We write therefore 
^ and , as in modern Sanskrit. There are three other vowels, 
written by Schleicher <?, e and w, which designe three diph- 
thongs formed by e i (or ^) and o preceding a very short a. 
Schleicher describes them as sounding like a* t* (or e^) and 
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^^ ahd remarkeiB, that e \n old prints Was etpressed by 
^a,Aud ehj ie. The dipfatfaoDgic nature is certainly to be expres« 
sed i^ our transcription. We indicate therfefore. the fugitive a 
by writing those three diphthongs en^ id and m. There are 
besides two other kinds of diphthongs^ of which the one, written 
di du ei in by Schleicher^ hisks the iaccent on the first vowel, 
the other, written by the same ai au ei or with the ac<ient 
of the word at au ei^ on the second vowel. It is of course 
necessary to distinguish both, but, as the accent ' on vowels 
is destined, ih the Standard alphabet, to indicate only the 
accent of the Word, We prefer to mark i*ather the &'ccentless 
part of the diphthong by the sign 6f brevity ^, ih writing 
ai au ei m similat id ed id od ah4 in c^nti^adistinction to di 
du ei, by which we distinguish the second kind of diphthongs. 
According to Schleicher the a in his diphthongs di du ei is 
pronounced long. This distinction, however, which might be 
expressed by writing m mi it seems to us not essential enough 
as to be marked in the common writing. We should even 
prefer to write only ai au ei^ as the combination of these 
vowels seems always to be diphthongic, not dissylable, if it 
was not for the analogous writing of the diphthongs ed id od. 
We refer moreover to the similar formation of diphthongs in 
the Rumanian language. 

The guttural consonants arfe often changed into the pala- 
tals Ic g and the dentals t d into c j. This change origi- 
nates in a pecuhar propensity of thfe Iknguagfe, prerailing still 
more in the Slavonic languages, to insert bfetw^fed the conso- 
nant and the following vowel a shade of i ot y especially be- 
fore one of the palatal vowels i or ^ In thd Lituanian ortho- 
graphy this half y is commonly expressed by i or j^ and on 
the end of words by an apostrophe or (as in the work of 
Schleicher) by our palatal line. We prefer, according to our 
principles, to put the stroke also in the middle of the words: 
loHo^ kurmuj as in verp^ veni. The guttural ?, written already 
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in Zemaitic books like the Polish f , is to be distinguished from 
the common {; but the guttural n, as being used only and 
always before k and ^, may remain without mark. The letti^ 
c occurs only in foreign words and is to be written ts (or t) 
according to its pronunciation. 

We add for the convenience of the reader the alphabet of 
Schleicher: 
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OLD SLOVENIAN. 

(Church Slavonic, old Slavonic.) 
Glagolitic. 
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Hnrd Towelst a u j o S u Soft vowels: « ii t ^ # i 
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Specimen. 
Kij cloveku otu vam imi siito oviti % pogubli jedino otu nij(u ne 
ostavitt deveti desetu i deviti vu pustini^ i ideti vu aledu pogi- 
buseje^ donXdeze obreateti jo f I obretu vuzlagajeH na vxmija svai 
radvje si^ i priiidu vii dornu suzivajett drvgi i sosedi glagoU 
imu: radujte ae m munojoy jako ohretoj(u ovttS s^ojo pogiM- 
sojo. Glagolo tanvu^ jako tako rudosti bodeti nd nehtd o jeS 
nomt granite kajoXtijimi Be neze d&ceti desHu % deveti pravidi 
nikuy ize ne trebujoU pokajanija. Li kaja zena imoiti deaStt dra^ 
giimuy aste pogubiti dragumo jedmo, ne vuzizajett svetiltnika^ i 
pometeti j^ramii f i istetX prilezino^ domdeze obrestettf I obrptiiH 
mzivajeti drugi i eos^di glagoToiti: radujte se m munojoy jako 
ohretoxu dragiimdy joze pagubi^u, Tako, glagolo vamiiy radosti 
bivajeti predu anugeli boziji o jedinond greitnit^ kajostijtmt eS. 

Ev. Luc. 15, 4—10. 

Remarks. 
The Old Slovenian, the language spoken in the 9*** century 
by the Slovenians in Paononia, i« no longer a spoken Ian* 
guage. It is now only used for liturgical purposes by the Sla- 
vonic nations belonging to the Greek church, as the Russians^ 
Bulgarians, Servians. It is the most ancient of all tbe Sla- 
vonic languages known and therefore of high linguistic interest. 
This is also the reason , why we must adapt our transcription 
as closely as possible to the old signs, rendering every one 
by a distinct and exclusive character, even in those cases, 
where the actual pronunciation does not distinguish them. The 
monuments of the old Slavonian literature are preserved in two 
kinda of writing, the Glagolitio and the Cyrillian. It is now 
proved by Miklosich beyond any doubt, that the more anoient 
of the two , the Glagolitic , is based on an old national alpha- 
bet, which originally was taken from the Greek, but was re- 
modelled in the 9* century and adapted to Christian literataif*e 
by the two Slavonic aposties, Cyrillus and MethoditiB^ btxMbers. 
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Tbe so called Cyrillian alphabet was introduced by St. Cle- 
mens soon after, about 900, simultaneously with the intro- 
duction of Christianity amongst the Slovenians in the countries 
of the Haemus. It was soon preferred to the former both on 
account of its greater facility of design and its similarity with 
iht Greek uncial alphabet from which it only differs by a few 
signs expressing letters unknown to the Greek. 

The Glagolitic alphabet, as we read it now in the manuscripts, 
is not indeed the original, but has evidently undergone several 
modifications, owing partly, as we may suppose, to the ar- 
ranging hands of Cyrillus, partly to the contact of the later Cle- 
mentine (Cyrillian) alphabet and the eastern dialect, to which the 
latter was specially adapted. We have in our mode of transcribing 
it only consulted this modified form, being almost identical, 
as regards the single letters, with the Clementine or Cyrillian. 

The vowels a e oin both alphabets offer no difficulty. There 
18 a secondary form of o, which in the original Glagolitic al- 
phabet may have referred to a distinct mode of pronunciation, 
(of)^ bnt which is now only used for the inteijection c5, and 
may, therefore, be transcribed by 6. 

The Glagolitic ^ may have been destined originally for the 
guttural t in m, instead of which we find also w, the guttu- 
ralisation of ( being indicated by the prefixion of ii. Afterwards 
tbe same sign was also employed for i, though not in all 
manuscripts, e and y^, i and Ji were first distinguished in th^ 
Cyrillian alphabet, not yet in the Glagolitic, where we find 
only^a and Ju. The Cyrillian M, although it takes in the alpha- 
betical order the place of tbe Greek H, expressed originally, we 
believe, the diphthong ji (H — H), as i' or i the simple t. But It 
was afterwards also employed for V, and identified with Glago- 
litic 9P. We therefore are now only able to make a convential 
distinction in our transcription between t (= Gl. 8, Cyr. Y), i or ji 
(« Gl. Vy Cyr. tt), and ( (t= Gl. ««*P, Cyr. «|). The character ft 
which occurs io the later Cyrillian manuscripts after vowels indi- 
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caies the abridgement of ji or t into jy by which letter we tran- 
scribe it. 

The compound character in the Glagolitic alphabet for u 
and the corresponding double character in the C;rillian is de- 
rivated from the Greek ov. The Glagolitic letters, which we 
transcribe hy e o ji jo^ perhaps also ja and ju^ may have had 
originally— as we are led to believe from their paleographic 
forms — a pronunciation somewhat different from the Cyrillian, 
to which our transcription is adapted. 

A peculiarity of the Slavonic languages , which probably pro- 
ceeds from the presence of certain Tataric elements, consists in 
the systematic distinction of guttural and palatal vowels, gene- 
rally called hard and soft vowels. The guttural or hard vowels 
2^rQ a u I d u\ the palatal or soft bx^ e % i p e u The 
palatal tendency, however, is so predominant, that not only 
the soft vowels, but also the hard are very often pronounced 
with a slight preceding i or j. The merely phonetic origin 
of this j is testified by etymology as well as by the compound 
form of the letters which represent it as adherent to the re- 
spective vowels. This is the origin of the diphthongs ja^ je^ 
ji^ ju^ ji and jo. It might be desirable and would certainly 
be more consistent with the genius of Slavonic language to 
write these compound vowels by single caracters as it is done 
in the native writing. The division into two signs, however, is 
preferable by more than one reason, and is not against the rules 
of our standard alphabet We have thought it convenient to 
write this slight i-sound not by a full consonantic y, but by/, re- 
presenting as if it was half a y, although this sign j does not 
occur in our general alphabet* This designation offers besides 
the advantage of being in concordance with the almost ge- 
neral mode of writing adopted by most Slavonic nations writing 
with Roman letters, as well as by most of the respective lin- 
guists. We have therefore preferred it to any other designation, 
which we might have invented. In a similar way also the shor- 
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tened and indefinite vowel e of other languages, behind or be- 
tween consonants, has taken in Slovenian either the palatal or 
guttural form and has become a surd yet perceptible ^ or w (i, u 
mutescem). These two sounds U t and % ii are in most cases 
remains of corresponding fuller vowels and were no doubt for- 
merly more distinctly pronounced than they are actually. There 
can be no doubt that we must follow the original writing in 
transcribing them by separate characters. We have chosen for 
that purpose the two signs t and w, adopted already in the 
Rumanian alphabet, as well as by several linguists. The 
sign of brevity ^ is the less objectionable, as the distinction of 
long and short simple vowels is little known to the Slavonic 
languages. The later pronunciation of the Old Slovenian drop- 
ped the u more completely than the t; yet, for etymological 
reasons, u most also. be written even in cases, when it seems 
it was not any more pronounced. 

The distinction between guttural and palatal pronunciation 
applies also to many of the Slovenian consdnants, accord- 
ing to their combinations with either a hard or soft vowel. 
The palatal modification^ however, as in the case of the 
vowels, is also in this case the -predominant, and the only 
expressed in writing. The dental consonants, by this modifi- 
cation, are generally assibilated; the liquids n I r and in 
foreign words also the gutturals k g x become palatalised or 
softened, in which case they are marked by some diacritic 
sign. The character k however is not by itself a sign of this 
palatal modification, but represents still a real vowel, which 
only bestowes on those of the preceding consonants, which are 
capable of it, the palatalised form. It would be, therefore, in- 
exact to replace in our transcription the t by the palatal line 
added to the preceding consonant. 

The vowel fe is. unknown to the Glagolitic alphabet. It is 
evidently formed by a combination of the Glagolitic \ a with 
the Cyrillian W t and represents therefore the diphthong ta or 
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at. But since the diphthong %a or ja had been expressed from 
the beginning by the sign fit (analogous to the combinations 
je ji ju ji jo) and since Miklosich has proved that the character 
% could not in many cases where it is employed represent a 
combination beginning with jy we do not doubt, eren without 
referring to other reasons, that the value of 'b was originally 
at, afterwards .€, which on account of its diphthongic origin we 
transcribe by f. The frequent interchanges which take place 
in the manuscripts between the two signs '.b and 0, are, in this 
respect, of no import. 

The diphthongs ru lii ri U are considered by Miklosich 
(p. 34 sqq.) as the vowels r /, an opinion which is supported 
by the New Slovenian. But historically founded as this ex- 
planation seems to be, it could not justify our adopting it 
against the CyrilUan mode of writing, by which these sounds 
are written as double characters, and even in this combined 
form do not figure in the alphabet. Only in those rare cases 
where r and I without the addition of ii and i represent a 
syllable, we might be justified in transcribing them respectively 
by r and Z. 

With regard to the consonants we have still to mention 
that we have preferred the single transcription t and ^ to the 
combined U and ds, as being, especially together with <r(and/), 
more adequate to the Slavonic phonetic system, which opinion 
is also supported by the general adoption in the latin Slavonic 
alphabets of the corresponding single signs c and z. The con- 
tracted form for l^ we transcribe by &t as it is done already 
in the Glagolitic codex Clozianus. A real softening of the 
consonants takes place in the Old Slovenian language only with 
regard to the liquids n r l^ which in this softened state we 
transcribe by n r t. The consonants €t / ks ps are only used 
in Greek words. H and i|i are only compendia for of and hit. 
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SERBIAN (lUirian). 
Cyrillian writing. 
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Specimen. 
Mnjm 6oHce! ^j^a sejiHKora! 
VLjm rpMH, ua" ce scMjiba mpece, 
Hji' y^apa mope y 6peroBe? 
Hhioh rpMH, Hum' ce 3eM.xba mpece, 
Ilnm' yA^pa Mope y 6peroBe, 
BelS ^Hjejie Gjiaro cBeinuine.AbH: 
CBeniH nemap n cBemn HHKO^ia, 
CBemu loBaH n CBenrn H^inja 
H ca HbHMa CBeiDH IlaHniejiHJa; 
HbHM^ ^ojiasH 6jia»teHa MapHJa, 
PoHH cyse HH3 6HJe^o jvau,e. 

National songs of the Serbians ed. by Vuk SufwMtU Karajfid. 

Mili bozel duda velikoga! 
IK grmi^ it se zemid treae 
IT udara more u bregovef 
Niti grmi^ m£ Be zemla ireae, 
Nif udara more u bregove^ 
Vec dijele hlago svetiteR: 
Sveti Petar i sveti Nikola^ 
Sveti Jovan % sveti Hijoj 
I sa nima sveti Pantelija ; 
Nivd dolazi blazena Marija^ 
Roni suze niz Hjelo litse. 

Remarks. 

The Serbians, as far as they belong to the Greek church, 
write their language in the Cyrillian character , the Roman 
Catholics in Roman letters. This language, to which the 
Khorvatian (Croatian) is nearly allied , has neither the vowel d 
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nor the two Old Slavonian surd vowels h i and Tb w, of which the 
former appears only in combination with the characters n and /, 
indicating their soft pronunciation , which we render by the pa- 
latal line, n f, as in all the other Slavonic languages. About the 
palatal modification of the vowels we refer to the Old Slovenian. 
In Serbian the letter p is often used as vowel and forms syl- 
lables, although it is not distinguished in writing from the 
consonant p. We think it the more necessary to mark the 
vowel r by the little circle underneath, as it even occurs be- 
fore other vowels, for instance grote umro in three syllables. 
In writing (T ^ for 4 ill HC we have the advantage to 
be in concordance with the latin alphabet used already in 
the country. The letters Js and 1^ express very nearly 
the same sounds as 6 and dz in the Polish alphabet, where 
we refer to for our transcription by c and j. The signs 
V (= /^H« , /) and ^ (J) have been added by Vuk Stefanovic. 
The pronunciation of X comes nearest to A, as it is written 
in the latin alphabet; 'but in many words of Serbian dialects 
it is either omitted or replaced by other consonants. 
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Palatalised consonants: 


t' ct n s z t 


(P h' ' 


m V 


' r) 



f 

i i u t d n 8 z r I 

Palatalised vowels: 
ja je ji jo ju 
aj ej oj uj jaj jej 
(i, v) 

( ) 

Hard vowels: a o u i 

Soft vowels: e e i 

Specimen. 
Bo ^H T'b Bumjio oT'b Kecapfl AarycTa noeejiliiiie, c^'bJiaTB 
nepenBCb no Bceii scniji'b. Cia nepenucb 6bijia ncpBaji bi> npaBJienie 
KBBpBHifl Cnpi(*io. II nomjiH Bcb BnacbiBaTbCfl, Ka»c/^biB b'b cboh 
ropo/^'b. Iloiaeji'b TaKHce b Ioob^i 83% rajiiT.7ieB, bs'b Topo^a Ha- 
3apeTa, b'b Ij^eM>, bi ropo^i ,il(aBu^OB'b, iia3biBaeMb]n BflOjreeM'B, 
noTOBfj HTO OH'b 6vijvh flS'b ^OMa n po;^a ,^aBB^OBa, BBBcaTKCJi 
Cb MapieM>, o^py^einioio emj »ceHOH>, KOTopafl 6bTjia 6epeareHHa. 

Bl ^UTHOCTb BX'b TaM'b, HaCTJBBJIO BpCMJI pO^Tb CB. H pO- 

^jia cbiHa CBoero nepBem^a, b cnejienajia ero, b nojio»cBJia ero 
B^ bcjib; noTomy ^to He dujio bjitb M'fecTa bi* rocTBHHBi^'b. 

Ev. Luc. 2, 1 — 7. 
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Vo dni tje v(Sio ot Kesarja Avgusta povehnije^ sdetat' pere* 
pi9 po vse/ zemfe, Sija perepia b(ta pervaja. v pravtenije 
Kvirinija Sirij^ju. 1 poSIi mje vpisiva^aja , kazdjj v svoj gorod, 
Posol takze i Jonf iz GaKIeji^ iz goi*oda Nazareta^ v Judjejuy 
V gorod Davidov, naz(vajem(j Vifhjem^ potomu &to on bjt iz doma 
% roda Davidova, vpisa&ja a Marijeju^ obruconncju jemu zenoju^ 
katoraja biia beremenna. V bitnoat' ji^ tam^ nastupilo vremja 
rodit' jej, 1 rodila aina avqjeyo peroenta^ i speHenahx jeyo^ i 
poloz'Sa jeyo v jaali; potomu ^to nje brh Jim meata v goaiinnite. 



Remarks.^ 

The pronunciation of the Russian has gradually deviated 
very much from the Russian orthography. It would tiierefore 
be useless to transcribe Russian words literally. The Russian 
vowels especially are subject to varying pronunciation, f. i. 
a = a^ e; a = e^ e; * or « = «, .^, o, je, ^>, jo; i = i, ji; 
o r=: 0, a; iH or mh = ij\ y, oj\ and thus the Russian 
alphabet as we have given it above, only refers to the re- 
gular and original value of the letters, not to their many 
later modifications. We agree with the best Slavonic scho- 
lars in transcribing the Russian letters according to their 
pronunciation and not to their character. The two characters 
e=:j and -fe were no doubt originally the same as the Old Slove- 
nian e (a) and 'hy i. e. 6 or ^ and e. But since the pronunciation 
of "b had in certain combinations passed into e, both signs 
were frequently interchanged. In order to economise our dia- 
critical sigqs we write e instead of e^ keeping the diacritical 
point merely for <?, which is of much less frequent occur- 
rence. It might even be doubted, if the distinction of e 
and ^ would be at all indispensable and practically conve- 
nient. The original value of n s= ji is mostly preserved 

* Miklosich, Vergleichende Lautlehre d. Slav. Spr. 1862. Bohtlingk, Bull, 
hist. philo4. de TAcad. de St. Petersbourg. torn. IX, p. 37 fT. 

L2 
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in the beginning of words and after vowels; i = i occars only 
before vowels. As in the Old Slovenian we transcribe the pa- 
latalised vowels by prefixing the letter j, and employ the same 
sign for the affixed iu We follow in this respect only the ge- 
neral use of those Slavonic nations which employ Latin cha- 
racters. It has appeared convenient not to transcribe at all 
the two signs b and %, which in Russian do not form any 
more a distinct articulation, but only indicate the preceding 
consonant to be either palatalised or not. As we transcribe the 
palatalised consonants by adding the palatal line, we do not 
require any other sign for b. After gutturals the sign b does 
not occur and their pronunciation before the soft vowels is 
hardly more different from that before hard vowels than in 
any other language; we, therefore, do not express any pala- 
talisation of gutturals. The consonants of the palatal row are 
not capable at all of a second palatalisation , or it is here at 
least so week, that its existence is denied by several scholars. 
We may, therefore, conveniently omit it in our transcription. 
It has also been doubted, whether the labials and r are ever pa- 
latalised, and this palatalisation, if it ever exists, is at all events, 
as far as I can perceive, much weeker than after the dentals. 
It may, however, be indicated where according to the Russian 
orthography the sign b is still written behind them. The guttural 
or hard ji ? of several Slavonic languages, which is pronounced 
with an energetic depression of the middle tongue and a simul- 
taneous raising of the behind part of the tongue at the guttural 
point, differs so perceptibly from our common Z, as to claim a 
special sign, and as the character i for this letter is already 
generally used in the Polish and Serbian writing , we can not 
hesitate to adopt it also in our transcription. The palatal line off 
may be dropped. The letter r between vowels ceases to be explo- 
sive and becomes the soft fricative which we write;'. The letters 
Y « o only occur in Greek words, v with the double pronunciation 
either of i or v, which we render by these two respective signs. 
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Hard vowels: a o u y 
Soft vowels: e % 



Te^me se blahou nadSjij 
Ze 86 vrdti zlati casy^ 
Ze 8e nam zas vyja8n^i 
Ceske hory, ieske hlasy, 
Ai jen cesky Sat 86 n686^ 
Muzne hdji mravy ddvni^ 
Nad6 V86cko ono 8lavn4j 
Pravodiske: 



Specimen. 

Transcription. 

T68m6 86 blahou nadejfj 
Z6 86 vrdti zlate dcwj, 
Z6 86 nam za8 vija8n6ji 
C68ke hor(, C68k6 hla8(. 
At' jen C68ki sat 86 ne8€y 
Miizm hdji mravi ddvnS, 
Nad6 v86tko ono slavnS^ 
PravoieskS: 
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Milujme se^ nedejme se, 
Vybime «e, napime se^ 
Milujme^ napime se, 
A pak vybime se. — 
Amen^ rac to Boze ddti! 
Oroduj za nds^ svaty Vdclave, 
Vqvodo Ceake zeme! 
Milujme se etc, — vybime se. 



Milujme se^ nedejme se, 
V(bime se, napime se^ 
Milujme^ napfme se^ 
A pak v(bim^ se. — 
Amen, rad to Boze ddt'i! 
Oroduj za nds: svatf Vdtlave^ 
Vejwdo Ceske zeme! 
Milujme se etc. — vibime se. 



Dokud! V nds krev otcu plyne, 
Hrud! zahrivd^ ruce silt: 
Sldva ieskd nezdhyne^ 
Hlavu ztyci lev nds bily. 
Tak jako medvedum v lese, 
Nepfdtelum budem hrdti, 
Oni budou tancovati, 
Az zapejem: 
Milujme se'eio. — vybime se. 



Dokud' V nds krev ottu pline^ 
Bi^d! zahrivd^ rute sih: 
Sldva feskd nezahine, 
Hlavu zildi lev ndi bill. 
Tak jako medvedum v lese, 
Nepfdtelum budem hrdtt, 
Oni budou tanfovat'i, 
Az zapejem: 
Milujme etc. — vibime se. 

Hussite song. 



Remarks. 

Although the vowels y and y are in modern pronunciation 
scarcely distinguished from * and i, yet we have not conceived 
ourselves authorised to give up in our transcription this dis- 
tinction, which, besides being historical, is moreover still pre- 
served in several phonic combinations as well as in the general 
pronunciation of certain dialects. The single ^ is frequently, 
especially in the beginning of words, pronounced like y^, by 
which signs we transcribe it in this case. The long o has 
changed into u and is now written u^ which writing we have 
preserved as both concordant with pronunciation and etymo- 
logy. The vowels r and / are in the Cheskian alphabet not 
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distinguished from the corresponding consonants. We dis- 
tinguish them, however, by our uduAl diacritic sign. 

The letter g has been regularly (except in foreign words) 
replaced by h both in pronunciation and writing, which change 
we must adopt in our transcription. Also the letter / is of 
foreign origin but has been introduced in a few native words. 
The palatalised consonants n f (f we mark by th6 palatal 
line n t' d[ . The palatalisation of r has in Cheskian as Well 
as in several other Slavonic languages, passed into a slight 
assibilatioti , coming up to a combination of r and 1, for which 
we have preserved the national transcription by f. The pa- 
latalisation of consonants is in Bohemian sometimes marked 
above the following vowel (tehne^ nadyi^ muzne^ instead of 
t'esme, nacteji^ muzne) or even sometimes not marked at all 
(vrdti^ oni instead of rrd^V, oni). We do not follow this irre- 
gularity. 
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POLISH. 
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n r C I V m J 

8C 8C (ks) 



Specimen. 

I 8t(do siqy w onez dni vyy8zedi dekret od Ce8arza Augu8ta^ 
aby popisano wszystek smat. Ten popis pierwszy^ byi od 
8taro8ty Syryjskiego Cyi^na. I 8zli W8zy8cy^ aby sie popi8ali^ 
kazdy do mtasta swego. Szedl tez i Jozef od Galilei z miasta 
JNazarethu^ do Judskiej ziemie^ 'do miasta Dawidowego, ktore 
zawiq Bethlehem: przeto iz byi z domu i pokolenia Damdowego, 
aby byi popisan z Maryq poslubiona sobie maizonkq^ ktora byia 
brzemiennq, Ev. Luc. 2, 1—5. 



/ 8taio ie^ v onez dni visedi dekret od Tesara Augusta^ obi 
popisano vsjstek svjat. Ten popis pjerv8iy bii od 8taro8ti Sirij^ 
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d^ego T(rina. I iK vsfsfi^ ^l ^'^ popisaliy kazd( do mjasta 
avego, Sedl tez % Josef od Gatileji z mjasta Nazaretu^ do 
Judakje; zjemje^ do mjasta Davidovego^ ktore zovjo Betlehem: 
preto iz bit z domu i pokolenja Davidovego^ ahi bii popisan 
z Marijo poslubjono sohje maUonko^ ktora b^a bfemjenno. 



Remarks. 

About y = J see above p. 54. The distinction in the Polish 
orthography between ja^ je etc. in the beginning and ta, ie etc. 
in the middle of words has neither an etymological nor pho- 
netic reason, and we write therefore indistinctly as in all the 
other Slavonic languages ja , je etc. In the middle of words the 
Poles use to write i instead of ji\ we write ji according to the 
pronunciation. As for the palatal affixe j see above. The h 
only occurs in words taken from the y^Small-Russian^. The / 
likewise is of foreign origin. The consonants 6 dz a z are 
palatalised dentals, the palatal affix of which has been assi- 
bilated and the principal consonant assimilated to this assibi- 
lation. We are of opinion that the Polish i resembles the 
palatal s (i) of several ancient languages; but as identity of 
both cannot be proved, and as moreover the Polish sibilants 
are of a dental and not, like the other, of a guttural origin, 
we have preferred to adhere in our transcription to the native 
orthography as closely as possible: and as the palatal line in 
our alphabet has another meaning , we have written c s z and 
accordingly also j for the Polish c s z and dz. In doing so we 
are the more justified as the diacritic sign ' has been employed 
in Serbian already by native scholars for the same purpose. 

On the other hand it would be a great simplification of 
Polish orthography and at least a great orthographic improve- 
ment for scientific purposes, if the irrational, complicated and 
erroneous compound signs cz sz szcz^ as well as the more ra- 
tional writings, but which are against other rules of our 
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trauscripiioo, dz c dz, might be given up and replaced by the 
simple aud rational signs & s sc j t d. The transcription of 
r and the other palatalised consonants has been discussed 
above^ as well as that of the guttural h The palatal line of I 
may also here be dropped (see above p. 156)^ I being always 
palatalised where it is not guttural (i). The vowel 6 has a 
very closed pronunciation approaching almost u; we write it 
p, which in our general alphabet comes nearest to it. Again 
the vowel e sometimes approaches very closely V, and is written 
in these cases by careful writers e; we have to render this 
pronunciation by our e. 



S R B I A N (High-Lusatian , Wendic) 
according to different Sorbian writers. 



a 


k (g) 


- 


ch 


h 


e 
i y,i u 


if,tz,cSy dz,dz 

CfCZyZ dz^da 
t d 


n 




u > 
Z^ 

z 


ja je je ji jo j6 ju 


Cy6/)Z^CZ dSytZytB 


- 


- 


- 


aj ej 4/ ij oj 6j uj 


p b 


m 


U) 


V{U> 




n r lj,f^l]l p h 


V 


mf 




Of . 


k (g) 


m. 


X 


k 


e 


<r / 


- 


s 


Z 


e 


} (^) 


- 


- 


- 


i i u 


t d 


n 


» 


z 


ia je je ji jo jo ju 
aj ej ej ij qj oj uj 


(i) 
p h 


m 


CO 


V 



r l,w 



r I 



nrtphimf 
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Remarks. 

The pronunciation of the vowels written by the native Ser- 
bians 4 and 6 approaches very near that of i and u , although 
it seems not to be identical with it. We distinguish them, 
therefore, also in our transcription in writing them e and p, the 
acute ' being against the principles of the Standard alphabet (see 
above p. 47). For the same reason , we must replace the signs 
ch and y by our ^ and f; but we keep the character ^, although 
it is mostly pronounced as w and has preserved its original 
value only dialectically. About c, see above our remarks on 
the Polish alphabet. The letters which we have renderd by 
^ and J are distinguished as peculiar sounds by Tecelin, Seiler, 
Jordan and others. Miklosich, however, does not mention them 
at all. The letters g and / appear only in foreign words. 
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RUMANIAN (Walachian). 



Cyrillian letters. 




a K r 


- 


X - 


e t o ^ V 


- 


m ^ 


i * Jy^ T,in ^ 


n 


C Z,3 


(^) ^ - 


- 


- - 


1 ^ n B 


m 


^ B 


ai ei ii oi ai ^ la ™ /^n 
' aa eif i^ oa ;f;a i^S 




ia ie io i« ea oa 




eaS eiS oiif 




Mixed letters. 




a K r,g 


- 


X - 


e "B o "« V,g 


- 


m U 


i i ^ t d 


n 


s z 


(i) ^ - 


- 


- - 


i S n B,b 


in 


^ B 


ai ei etc. m 







p •« 



p .1 



Etymological alphabet. 



a 












CyCh 


gyg^ 


- 


h^ch 


I, - 


e 












Cyd 


M* 




8,8 


J 


i u 












t 


d 


n 


8 


z4,di 


li^ = d e t 6 u \ 


3 

a 


3 

e 


3 


> 




u 


p 


h 


m 


/ 


V 


ai et etc. 












8t^C 











r I 









Stan 


d 


ard 


alphabe 


t. 






a 










k 


9 


- 


Kx) - 


e 


e 











<r 


J 


« — 


n s 


i 


i 


u 








t 


d 


. 


- 


(i) 












t 


- 


n 


s z 


i u 












P 


b 


m 


f « 


ai et 
au eii 


ii 

iu 


01 m 
ou (' 


it d 

iu) eH 






St 


U 






ia ie 


to 


tu ea 


da 














iaii, em 


oiii 
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SpecimeD. 
Cyrillian letters. 
ini a ^OCT ^n siAOJie aqe^iea^ emiT-a nop^nKa 
^cjia Kecap ASnscr^ cb ce cKpie xoaxB Aamea. 
AieacT'b cKpicoape Aviita^i c'a ^-bk^^t, ^OMnin^ *n 
Cipiea Kipine^. lUi j»iepMea toi^i cb ce cKpie, 
^ie-Kape *n HCTaxea ca. ev. Luc. 2, 1 - 3. 



Mixed letters. 

Uli a ^ost in ziAeJie a^ejiea, emit'a nopi^nka de Jia 

Kesap Ai^asty si se skpie toafB josmea. Aneast'B 

skpisoape iDtii^ s*a ^'Bk^^t domnind in Sipiea kipine^f. 

mi mepgea toi^i s% se skpie, ^ie-kape in Hetatea sa. 



Etymological writing. 

Si a /o8t in ^ilele acelea , efiia porunca de la Cesar August^ 
sd se sc^ne tdU lumea, . Acdstd ecrisdre dnttm a* a fdcut^ dom^ 
nind in Siriea Cirineu, Si mergi toti sd se aerie ^ fie-care in 
cetatea sa. 
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Transcription. 

Si a /est (n zilele aifeUa , eiiVa porunka de la Kesar Augusty 
se 86 akrie tdate lum^a. Aceaste shnsoare rntim 8*a fekutj 
domnind in SiH^a Kinneii. Si merj^a toti se ae skne^ fie- 
hare in ^etat^a sa. 

With accents. 

Si a fast in zilele a^^Ua, eiiVa porunka de la Keaar Aiigust^ 
ae ae akrie tdate lum^a, A&edate akriaodre tntitH a'a ffkut^ 
domnind in SiH^a KirinSH. Si merj^d toti ae ae akrie ^ fie- 
kdre (n ^etdt^a aa. 

Remarks. 

The Rumanian language which is principally spoken in the 
Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia and also in Tran- 
sylvania and some isolated neighbouring districts, originated in 
the Roman colonies of ancient Dacia, and has preserved^ not- 
withstanding many foreign admixtures, an essential Romanic 
character. It was written formerly with Cyrillian letters, 
which, however, in modem times have been replaced by the 
Roman, being less heavy and more convenient for Euro- 
pean literary commerce. The introduction of the Roman 
letters is owing to the endeavours of a number of native 
scholars and extends already even to the newspapers. We 
may predict that it soon will be generally adopted. It is the 
more to be regretted, that it is just the most learned of these 
reformers of the Rumanian alphabet, who have encumbered this 
reform with unnecessary difficulties by foHowing, instead of 
the phonetic principle — which prevailed in the Russian -Ro- 
manic alphabet — an etymological. Whilst most other nations 
justly endeavour to render their orthography as much as pos- 
sible accordant with the successive changes of pronunciation 
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and to avoid thereby such inconveniences as arc most con- 
spicuous in the English orthography, the Rumanian scholars 
have generally attempted to bring back the modern language 
to the old Roman orthography given up long since so far as re- 
gards pronunciation. They write e. g. the vowel t (in their 
Russian alphabet ji%) by five different signs, viz. a e t o 4 
and the vowel e (•!») hj a e i 6 u according to the supposed, 
yet often problematic, origin of these respective vowels from 
a latin a e t o u. • 

Trying to introduce a doctrinal orthography of this kind 
into common writing, would soon cause general confusion. 
Wherever a rich and widely diffused literature does not protect 
an orthography differing from the pronunciation, a nation has 
no other corrective for its orthography than its innate feeling 
and its living pronunciation; you cannot force upon the people 
the result of learned researches, which they can neither ap- 
preciate nor understand. Others indeed go not so far; they 
follow the simpler principle of preserving for those sounds, 
for which the Latin alphabet has no particular letter, the Rus- 
sian signs; but thereby they surrender the homogeneity of 
writing and its evident advantages. We have above registered 
the Russian Alphabet, a mixed and an etymological Alphabet, 
and have selected the specimens accordingly. For linguistic 
works the notation of the accents of words would be valuable; 
we have noted them ia a second specimen to show how easily 
they combine with our transcription. 

A remarkable peculiarity of the Rumanian language, espe- 
cially of the northern Daco -Rumanian dialect, is the for- 
mation (mentioned above p. 55) of an e vowel by the side of 
the «, which we find in the Slavonic languages. We know 
of no native Latin notation of these sounds, which could come 
under consideration; our transcription we have tried to justify 
at another place. ^ 

^ Transactions of the Berlin Akademy. 1861. p. 151. 
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The Rumanian language is distinguished by a multiplicity 
of vocalic combinations; it is therefore necessary to mark, 
systematically and for th^ eye , the difference of the numerous 
monosyllabic diphthongs from the dissyllabic combinations, con- 
taining the same elements as the former. The vowels % and 
u^ when following upon consonants at the end of words, almost 
lose the very body of sound, without disappearing entirely in 
pronunciation, being as it were only whispered. We consider 
these sounds as identical with the Old-Slovenian h and 'h, to 
which we refer, holding the transcription there proposed t 
and u , which moreover is already in general use in the country 
itself. We retain also the analogous Rumanian notation of 
the short unaccented i and u in the second place of diphthongs 
at, ei^ «, 01 y m, it, aii^ eii etc. (as in haide, vmnik, sut, dau), 
in order to distinguish these diphthongs from the dissyllabic 
combination of vowels ai, oi^ ui (as in taiuy voire^ suity audu). 
From the same reason we note the semivocalic short and 
unaccented i, e and o in the first place of the diphthongs la 
te to lu, ^a da with the same mark of brevity (as in iarna, 
kieie, ktoruy lum^a^ tdate)y to distinguish them from the dis- 
syllabic iay iey eay oa (eiS in acrtey Galilea, ploa). 

The notation ^ j i and z results from our general alphabet as 
well as t which latter has the advantage of being is use already 
in the country ; the softened d is rendered d by some authors, 
and is said to exist in dialects with the pronunciation dz\ but 
the common pronunciation no longer distinguishing d from z, 
we prefer to omit in transcription the difference. 
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a a 
e e o 
i i y y u u 
ce ce 
au ei ey 
ja jo jo 
ja ju 

a & 
e e g 6 
it. u u . u u 
s (or at) o (or oi) 
au ei eu 
id id id 
ia iu 



k g 

t d 

p b 

X 



k g 

t d 

p b 
ks 



— 


h 


n 


8 Z 




P d 


m 


f V 



0) 

r I 



— 


h 


n 


8 Z 




% d 


m 


/ V 



r I 



Specimen. 



Hljdds bid ek allar 
helgar kindir, 
meiri ok minni 
mogu Beimdallar: 
vildu at ek Val/odr8 
vel framteljay 
fomspjoll fir a 
pan er ek fremst urn man. 



(Transcription.) 
Hli6d8 bid ek allar 
helgar kindir ^ 
meiri ok minni 
mogu Heimdallar: 
vildu at ek Valfodr8 
vel framteliay 
fornspioU fir a 
^au ^' ek fremst um man. 



Beginning of the Vohispa {Edda ed. Munch). 



Remarks. 

The old manuscripts differ from each other in their ortho- 
graphy, which has been reduced to fixed rules only by modern 
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scholars. We have given above the alphabet, almost as it is 
written by Rask. Scandinavian editors usually write ja^ jo, 
jo, instead of the m, to, to, of the manuscripts^ even where 
these diphthongs have grown out of the vowel i by the in- 
fluence of a following a or u (nom. pi. skildir the shields, ace. 
pi. skioldu, nom. sg. skioldr for skioldurj gen. sg. skialdar). Pre- 
mising that in all such cases the vowel i remained the pre- 
dominant, we propose to write these diphthongs respectively 
id, id, id, in order to distinguish them from ia = ja, as in 
telia (to tell), telium (we tell), which might be written also 
telja, teljum. It seems to us not improbable, that the letters 
ce and o?, which proceed from a and o before an i of the 
next syllable, ought to be considered as real diphthongs, 
ai and 6i (like the Latin ae for at), although their actual 
pronunciation is that of # and o. With regard to the double 
^ (f" and f), pointed out by J. Grimm as having existed in 
the old language, we prefer to follow the manuscripts, which 
give only one e. The characters P and d represent the hard 
and the soft pronunciation of the English th. 
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WELSH (KIMRI). 





y 


^ 9 




chh - 






a 


t d 


n nh 


s (z) 


r rh 




e 






th dd,d,dh 


I U 


% 


u w 


p b 


m mh 


ff,P^ fi-O 


w 



at ae aw au <n oe ei ew eu 
ia ie io iw 





i 






a 






e 


Q 


% 


w 


U 


ai a^ au 


au oi oe eieu eu 


ia 


ieio 


m 



k g 
t d 

P ^ 



n n 



m m 



xh . 




* cy 


r i' 


« d 


I I 


/ ^ 


w 



Specimen. 

1. Bu he/yd yn y dyddiau hynny^ fyned gotxhymyn allan 
oddi wrth Augustus Cesar ^ i dreihu yr holl fyd, 2. Y trethiad 
yma a wnaethpivyd gyntaf pan oedd Cyrenius yn rliaglaw ar 
Syria. 3. A phawb a aeihant i*w treihu , bob un i'w ddinas ei 
Jiun. 4. A Joseph hefyd a aeth i fynu o Galilea, o ddinas Na- 
zareth y i ludea^ i ddinas Dafydd^ yr hon a ehvir Bethlehem am 
ei fod dy a thylwyth Dafydd. 5. I'w drethu gyd a Mair^ yr 
hon a ddyweddtasid yn tvraig iddo , yr hon oedd yn feichiog. 

Er. Luc. 2, 1 — 5. 



Transcription. 

1. B^ hee^d in i diSmu hinni^ vined gorj(imin atan odi ur^ 
Atigustus KeaaVy i dre^u ir hoi ^id. 2. / tre0tad ima a 
una^pwid gintav pan o^d Kirenius in raglau ar Sirta, 3. A^ 

M2 
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fauh a ae%ant i'u treOu^ bob un %'u dinas ei hun. i. A losef 
hevid a a^ i vinu o Galilea, o dincU Nazare^^ i ludea^ i dinas 
Davidy jr hon a elioir BeBlehem am ei vod o dj a ^fltoj& JDav^d. 
5. Pu dreOu gjd a Mair^ jr fion a dywedicmd jn uraig ido^ jr 
hon oed %n veixiog. 



Remarks. 

The vowel y is not the Slovenian hard or guttural vowel j ; 
it is the obtuse and indistinct vowel which we have found in 
other languages as e, and which we write here i, because it 
comes nearest to «, and takes its rise in most cases, though 
not always, in i. In modern writing every short i is usually 
writttju y. We write the diphthongs iia, ie, to, m, with the mark 
of brevity "", in order to distinguish them from the dissyllabic 
combinations of the same vowels. The diphthongs ae and oe^ 
though often confounded with at and oty yet in pronunciation 
differ from them slightly; we therefore write them ae and o<?. 
The aspirated liquids /i, w, r, are peculiar to the Welsh, and 
we prefer to put the sign of aspiration over the letter instead 
of placing the full h after it, the aspiration being more closely 
connected with the liquid letter than the composition with h 
would indicate. The fourth liquid letter, viz. /, has likewise, 
besides its simple pronunciation,' an aspirated one, expressed by 
doubling it, IL As in this case the I becomes at the same time 
a palatal pronunciation, the middle of the tongue touching the 
palatal point on the palate, and the aspiration passing on both 
sides of the tongue over the eye-teeth, it might be still more 
exact to render this letter by T; we omit, however, the pa- 
latal line, to spare a diacritical sign which is not absolutely 
necessary, there being only one aspirated ?. The letter w is 
the vowel u before consonants., and the consonant w before 
vowels. The letter z occurs only in foreign words. 
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4 



^^h^4 



tM% 



u^au 



HEBREW. 
Former pronunciation. 



- 9 
k g 

t - 

T S id 

p b 

Later pronunciation. 



V ^ 


- 


n - 


- p 


- 


n - 


D 3 


- 


*r - 


^.. -• 


- 


X - 


n T 


D 


D T 


D n 


O 


- - 



- 


h - 


- 


X - 


- 


S - 


- 


s - 


n 


5 2; 


m 


" 



r I 










i Z 


i S e 


a 


6 


V 


N 


- 


n 


a > 


- 


- 


P 


- 


n 3 


- ? 


- 


3 


3 


- 


D 


■^ . ^ 9 


- 


ID 


- 


- 


2f 


t - 


- 


- 


- 


- 


tt) it? - 


- - 


- 


n 


•^ 


D 


D J 


-1 S ^ d 


n 


- 


- 


- 


n T 


- - 


- 


5 


3 


D 


D 3 


1 p b 
Specimen. 


m 



6 u u u 



h 


- 


X 


r 


i 


- 


« 


- 


^ 8 


- 


8 


2; 


« 


d 


/ 


V 



w 



t: T ' V T t: ' •■• t t ••: • - t - •• • v: t t • •• ; 

: D*;®."] "^^B'Sv nonnjo D\"iS55 rri-v) oinn '^as'bs; •sittJn^ inb^ inh 

. T V . • vj • -- . n- • : • v; V 
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D\iSt* tuiPT 7. :d'»oS D''D ^3 S'«iaD \'T''t o^wn -n-ina i^pn \n^ 
Syo "»y:^ Q*^'"! pa') l^p■^S nnno -itt?N crsn pa S^a*'^ or-rp-jn-nK 

_ .. ... -; . - . I .. _ I, TT - - . V -: . - _ 1 „ .. : -- . I. y T 

•• V" - '•▼■»■ 
Genes. 1, 1—7. 

Former pronunciation. 
1. Bi ra'aUt hara'a Hldhim Ht ha iqmqim uq ^jt hq >qr^. 
2. Uq hq mrs hqiqtqh tuhu uq buhuj uq Xlf^^ '?^ P9^i tqhum 
uq rux nlqhim marq^qpt ^ql pqnqi hq mqim. 3. Uq iq>qmqr 
nldhim: iqhi 'qur^ uq iqhi mur, 4. Uq iqr^q nlqhim nt hq 
mur ki taub; ua iabdil >ildhim bain Ka >aur tia bain ha ruik, 
5. Uq iqqrq>q Hldhim Iq mur iqum^ uq Iq J(uifk qqrq^q Iqilqh; 
uq iqhi iqrb uq iqhi buqr iqum ^q^qd- 6. Uq iq'qmqr nlqhim: 
iqhi rqqii bi tquk hq mqim^ uihi mqbdil bqin mqim Iq maim. 
7. Uq iq'qs nlqhim nt hq rqqi^^ uq iabdil bqin hq mqim ^qsqr 
mi'tqj[t Iq rqqii uq bqin hq mqim ^qsqr mi-iql Iq rqqi>'; u^ 
iahi kin, 

O 

Later pronunciation. 
1. Berem^ bdra^ >^UMm ^e0 hassdmayim we>i^ ha^areg. 
2. Wehddres hayeBdh 6ohu wdvohu^ ^SX^^^X '^^ P?^ dehorn 
weruj( ^elohim meraxdfe^ >al pene hammdyim, 3. Wayyoiner 
^Mohtm: yeht >6r wayeht '6r. 4. Wayyar> >el6htm ^eOhd^or ki 
tov; wayyavdel ^ilohtm ben hd'or riven haj[6iej[, 5. Wayyiqrd^ 
^elohtm Id'or yom^ welaj(68ej( qdrd' IdiWi; wayeht ierev wayM 
voqer yom ^ej[dd. 6. WayyOnner ^^lohtm: yeht rdqti beBojj^ 
hammdyim^ wtht mavdtl ben mayim Idmdyim, 7. Wayya^as 
^eldhtm ^e^hdrdqU^ wayyavdel ben hammayim ^dier mittaj(a& 
IdrdqU uven hammayim ^dser mS^al IdrdqU; wayeht J[en. 

Remarks. 
The Hebrew writing of our books and manuscripts is re- 
markable as being composed out of two apparently hetero- 
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geneous elements of a very different date and origin. The 
one element contains real characters, which, although their form 
was slightly altered after the exile, yet, as to their figure 
and alphabetic composition, belong no doubt to the oldest 
epochs of Hebrew, or perhaps even Semitic civilisation. The 
other element, the pointing, was added only about seven 
hundred years after Christ. By this addition no character of 
the old sacred text was altered ; it only served to fix the tra- 
ditional pronunciation. According to the opinion now ge- 
nerally received, the old pronunciation did not differ from the 
modern one. The ancients, it is supposed , wrote only the con- 
sonants, and left all the vowels to be supplied by the reader. 
Our opinion is, that a mere consonantal alphabet would presup- 
pose by far too abstract a phonic doctrine on the part of its 
inventors , and , even if such a systematic separation of the 
consonants had been possible , there would have been no reason 
for not inventing corresponding signs for the other separated 
element, viz. the vowels. Moreover the first and most neces- 
sary requisite of every writing is its intelligibility, which could 
not be attained without written signs for the principal and 
most expressive vowels. We therefore consider the Hebrew 
alphabet to have been, like all the other old Asiatic alphabets, 
essentially syllabic, i. e. representing by each character a full 
vocal syllable. With this syllabic character of the Hebrew 
letters it is not incompatible, that the inherent vowel is occa- 
sionally replaced by another pure vowel following, or eclipsed 
by the influence of the accent of another vowel in the same 
word. The two characters "^ and i represented in the old 
Hebrew, as in the other Semitic alphabets, the two vowels i 
and Uf being the two most remote from the vowel a , and there- 
fore the most important in writing. They were primitive 
vowels in many words, in which they are still pronounced as 
such, as in the roots ;'>'n dirty n^tr) «Wr, or in the proper names 
}'li'«2« Sidun (Sidon) Siddv^ y\^}£ Siun (Siyyon) 2uiv, 
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Placed, however, before other vowels in the beginning of 
a syllable they represented also the semivowels y and w^ into 
which, according to their nature, they usually pass in the 
Greek and Latin, and almost all languages. Yet, this se- 
mivocalic power is only a derivative and secondary one, the 
primary being always and even in the pointed writing its 
vocalic power. One might be inclined to attribute also to the 
letter « a mere vocalic power in the primitive writing, con- 
sidering the frequent use of the t« quiescens in the pointed 
writing, and comparing the letter ^ a in the analogous old 
Persian writing. But a further consideration disproves this 
opinion. It is as easy to prove that the letter yyy in the name 
of TT trf >^I y^^ ^y>g ^ ^ Danai(?w« (tt5;\^7'n , Darius) has no con- 
sonantic element, as to prove that the letter » in S^t<^tz) ^aml 
2aovl (part, of hi^xd Sa^cU) has no vocalic element. The Se- 
mitic N never takes a semivocalio power, nor is it an aspi- 
ration, but a slightly explosive consonant. The condition of 
the N quiescens is therefore totaly different from that of the 
*• or T quiescens. 

If the assertion is selfevident, that each system of phonetic 
writing must represent the most essential and prominent ele- 
ments of that language, for which it was originally intended, 
w^e must presume, that in the language which was first written 
with this Semitic alphabet, only three vowels were necessary 
to make it intelligible, a, i and u^ as in the old Egyptian, old 
Persian, Assyrian, and likewise, though with a separation of 
long and short vowels, in the Sanskrit, the Arabic and other 
languages. We may be almost sure, that also the Hebrew 
language of the time of Moses and David did not yet distin- 
guish all the vocal shades , represented in the pointed system of 
the 7^^ century after Christ , but only the three principal vowels 
a, i and u. But the language of our oldest Hebrew texts suppo- 
ses already the separation of long and short vowels, which was 
indispensable for certain grammatical distinctions. Yet the old 
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writing knows only oiie i and one u and no separate a. We 
must therefore suppose either that this writing was invented 
for a condition of the Hebrew language before the time, to 
which our historical knowledge of it reaches, or that it was 
taken from another people and therefore, from the beginning, 
was defective in expressing the Hebrew vowels. This dis- 
crepancy between pronunciation and writing necessarily in* 
creased in the space of perhaps 2000 years, the former always 
advancing, the latter being stationary, till the invention of the 
vowel*points brought them both again together. The question 
now is, whether and how far our way of transcribing may be 
applied even to the oldest Hebrew text and its primitive pro* 
nunciation. We still have a certain number of unpointed 
texts of several other Semitic languages, the writing of which 
we may likewise suppose to be defective. The usefulness of 
a general and regular way of transcribing these texts as well 
as the oldest Hebrew, in a linguistical point of view, can 
scarcely be contested; for a transcription offering to the reader 
only unreadable consonants is certainly as inconvenient as a 
transcription with more or less arbitrary vowels, of which the 
genuine are not discernible from the hypothetical. We may 
therefore be justified in proposing a transcription according to 
our views especially in application to the oldest Hebrew, for 
the interpretation of which we possess more ample means. 

The principal thing to be done in this respect is, to separate 
in the language the ancient phonic elements from the later. 

A later origin and introduction we attribute to all the fri- 
cative modifications of consonants (indicated by the non inser- 
tion of the dagesh lene)^ which are of mere phonic import 
without any grammatical signification. The age of the pro- 
nunciation indicated by the dagesh forte ^ which also serves 
to distinguish grammatical modifications, is more doubtful. 
Whilst in reference to the pointed writing we propose 
transcribing the dagesh foii;e (as the Arabic teHdid) by 
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duplication of tbe consonant, we sbould^ as regards the old 
writing, prefer the transcription with the usual line of dupli* 
cation above the consonant. 

As to the vowels, the difSculty of a regular t»*an8cription 
is greater, owing to the defectiveness of tbe old writing. The 
gradual increase of vowels may be considered a general rule 
in most languages. Tbe later origin and secondary value 
of tbe pointed vowels in Hebrew cannot be contested; this 
results also from tbe fact, that they no-where, like tbe old 
vowels "^ and *) , distinguish different roots. Tbe e and o vowels 
of tbe pointed system may still be traced back to their respec- 
tive primary vowels, and replaced by them without altering 
or obscuring the language itself. But it has already been ob- 
served, that tbe Hebrew language in all parts of the Old Testa- 
ment supposes the distinction of a short i and u as well as 
of a long a^ although they are not separately expressed. We 
must in consequence supply these vowels^ where they are wanted. 
It is another imperfection of the old writing, that it does not 
indicate, whether tbe inherent vowel a or no vowel at all is 
to be pronounced. We find the same defect in the Old Egyp- 
tian and Habessynian writing, as well as in several modem 
Indian writing systenas in which no (Sanskritic) virdma is used, 
and the nearest analogy occurs in the old Persian. We are 
thus at a loss to know, except by inference from the pointed 
writing, or from grammatical laws, or from foreign transcrip- 
tion, whether we have to read *• as t, or as at, or as the semi- 
vowel i (y)^ and "i as w, or as «i*, or as tbe semivowel « (w). 
In fact "^ was pronounced as i in nTt>S5^. 'Ali^qh (*&Uidh) 'Ekiad^ 
p>2f Stun (Siyyon) J^iaJv; as ai in |rp Qqinan (Qindn) KaivaVy 
Q'jn^io Masraim (Miirayim) MeoQatfi; as i (y) in y=}y_ lardan 
(YardSn) ^logdavog, jno Madtan (Midyan) Madid fi; and n as 
u in -»5\tc>.^ *Aiiu7' QAiiur) litaaovQ; lib Lud (LUd) ^ovd; as 
au in nii?i? iAiau OEsau) ^Huav, ^V} Ralau (Re^u) ^Payav'y as 
u (w) in n)?*"? Ninamh (Ninew^h) Nivsvl, ]v lauetn (Ydwdn) 
^liDvav^ -^^S Liui (LSwt) AevL 
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It is evident, therefore, that to make from anj unpointed Se- 
mitic writing a proper and readable transcription, a previous 
knowledge of the language is indispensable. Modern researches 
have taught, that, among the pointed vowels, long — (a) 
takes its rise mostly in a, short — (p) in w, long -^ (a) 
always in o, short -7- (e) mostly in *, -^ (^) i^ * or 
m, — (0) in u or a««, or in a degenerated a; "*— and 1 
answer to the old heavy vowels i and w, '^— and i to old 
ai and au; — (t) and — (t^), as well as -7- «^wa mobile 
take their rise often in old a. These general facts afford a 
general rule for transcription, without however superseding the 
special Consideration of each particular case. Our specimen 
will best show, what is here meant. But it is important, that 
the reader should always be able to distinguish immediately 
the vowels added by the learned transcriber from those written 
in the original text. The former are to be indicated for this 
purpose by the little circle placed underneath. 

In transcribing the pointed writing, it is not less de- 
sirable to facilitate to the reader as much as possible the dis- 
tinction between the old and the later writing. Apparently 
this might be attained by treating, in harmony with the re- 
ceived view, all old characters, including •» and i, as pure 
consbnpants, and the new points as the only vowels, e. g. •♦3 
fey, i^p"i roqiy^^ ni^n M^owr^ niio towv^ ^'2^ uutwSyn. The 
reader, then, would in the transcription have simply to re- 
gard all consonants as representing the old writing, all vowels 
as representing the points. This mode of transcription, however, 
would not only oflfer to the eye a form of writing inc^apable of 
being read (nobody being able to pronounce combinations such 
as -ty/, ^ouw) and therefore offensive in itself, but it would 
not even correspond to the intentions of the authors- of the 
pointed system , who, according to our view, did not mean*— 
as little indeed as the old writers themselves — to consider the 
•» and 1 as consonants, which they never could have been. 
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The notation •»— , i, >'— and \^ differed from long — , -— , 
-^ and -1, no longer in sound but only in origin. In tran- 
scription, however, the distinction is necessary; we, therefore, 
represent the combination of the ancient character and the 
points by *, «, ^, o, the simple vowels if long by f, w, e, Oj 
if short by t, u^ e, o. The distinction between long and short 
vowels, although the authors of the pointed system neglected 
it, is the more necessary, as the difference of quantity, at 
least in -^ and -7-, coincides usually with a difference of 
origin. The long — , being pronounced by those who used the 
points, and still by the Spanish and other Jews, as a very 
broad g, was indicated by the same sign as the short 0, although 
the former originated in a, the latter in u; and the long -::- (e) 
taking its rise in a was not distinguished from the short -^ (e) 
which took its rise in i. We prefer, following other authorities, 
the transcription of long ~ and — ^^7 ^ ^^^ ^ instead of o 
and e; and for the sake of etymology we represent i and -7- 
by 6 and e instead of and .^, the diacritical point not being 
indispensable. The shortest pronunciation of the vowels -—, -7- 
and — , by which they lose — not indeed in reality, but in the 
laws of the Hebrew rhythmic system — their syllabic value, 
is indicated by the addition of a sewd. We have already in 
other cases expressed this extreme shortness, which ^mounts 
almost to a total absence of vocalic sound, by putting the 
sign of brevity above the letter ; we therefore write a, e, <?, for 
-ttj T" j — • The same mark might be placed above the ifewd 
mobile |, if this were not already sufficiently marked by the 
little circle. 

The vocalic organism of the Hebrew language at the time of 
the introduction of the points will in its remarkable regularity 
best appear in the schema given above. There we see, starting 
from the central vowels a, t, w, in a vertical direction the weake- 
ned, in an horizontal direction the gradually strengthened vowels 
on each side in their regular position; and those signs, which 
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have a double pronunciation (-7-, — , — , — ), are found by 
the side of each other, as are also on the other hand those 
different signs, which have the same pronunciation (— and 
'»— , — and *• — 5 — - and % — and ^). 

There is no distinction in the Hebrew writing between the 
^ewd mobile^ which we write e, and the eewd quiescem, which 
we omit altogether, because it was not pronounced at all. 

In our specimen we have, for the sake of comparison with 
the old writing, retained the sign of (<^ 'in the beginning of 
words; being, however, there necessarily understood, it may 
be omitted as in the Arabic writing. The pa6aj[ furtwum^ 
as indicating only the natural phonic transition from the vowels 
», e, w, 6 to one of the deep gutturals n, it, n, does not want 
any transcription. The letter d, when it becomes fricative, we 
transcribe ;f , since it was doubtless spoken nearer to the pa- 
latal point than n j(. The guttural (emphatic) pronunciation 
of ID (arabic J^) and )s (arabic lk>) is undoubted; we there- 
fore write t and §; to regard the former as a medial— on ac- 
count of the Arabic J^ = d (see below)— there is no reason. 
The ancient sound u; ^ was later split up into a deeper 
sound ti) and a clearer one ti', which latter approached very 
near to D 5, and therefore must have been spoken much like 
the Polish s (see above p. 161). The signs ;f, /', ^, 5, require 
no farther explanation. The accents of words,, where it ap- 
pears useful to mark them, may easily be added. 
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Specimen. 

1(ni^9 (TU*090 .(loOOl^ %i4^| ^^J^ I^OJbiMO .OIOAO 010^ ^091 

otno .|90iQj locrU .len^p^ {lejo 3, .U2^ ^-a^^I ^^^ Ifi^jSo 
JLpn i ^So .jSn^if f90iai^ fen^ iVoo 5. . jigi IS f^oioJ 

• |i^ liLoa^ \t^\ loOlO |JL^9 looio .(iNN 1^ 

Gen. 1, 1 -5. 

1. Beni0 herd' >(ddh6> yo^ imuiyo^ '^fyo% >aTl6\ 2. W&rlo* 
hew6^ tuh webuh wej^eSuj^o^ >al >apai tehumo', weruxeh ddl6h5* 
meraxefd> ^al mpai may 6k 3. Wemar >al6h6^: nehm^ nuhro' 
wahew6> nvhro^ 4. Wax§z6» ^aloho' lenuhro' deiapir wa/erai 
^aloho' be^ nuhro' lex€8uj(d\ 5. Waqgrd> ^al6h6» lenuhrd' ^m6m6> 
walej[€8uj(6' qer6> Uly6> wahewo' ramSo' wahewo' sa/ro^ yaumo' ;f a5. 
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Remarks. 

Besides the old points of the Syrian writing, we find 
in the manuscripts, since the 7*** century, also the- Greek 
vowels added to the Syrian letters in small figures, as we 
have exhibited them above. They represent the five vowels 
a, e, ij 0, u, of which a is always short, o {= o, replacing 
an older long a) and i are always long, e is long, when united 
with ^ (as vowel-sign) or 1 quiescens, short, when placed 
without either, and w, always united with o (as vowel-sign), 
is sometimes long and sometimes short. The short _1_ e re- 
presents in the language at the same time the short i; we follow, 
however, in this respect the indigenous writing, transcribing it 
by e. The want of an indication where an audible sewd is to be 
pronounced and where the consonant alone without any vowel 
is spoken, exists also in the Syrian writing. Tradition alone 
supplies thiQ imperfection. In the modern pronunciation the 
feeble consonantal sound of 1 ' is often dropped entirely, 
although the letter is still written, and the appertaining vowel is 
then immediately connected with the consonant preceding the 1 : 
e. g. ddl6h6> , is pronounced instead of de^aloho'. In such cases 
we propose to keep, for the sake of etymology, the sign ', 
but to place it over the vowel connected with it, writing e. g. 
ddloko*. The same letters represent in Syrian writing the ex- 
plosive and their corresponding fricative letters. Sometimes 
the former are indicated by a dot over them , the latter by a 
dot beneath; but usually those dots are omitted. In every case 
the transcription has to follow the pronunciation. 
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Specimen. 
^^^4-^3 V^W o-^^^ o^*^' 2. Qj^iiiUJli (^•A^ » — a5 v^i; 






AEABIO. : ,^^5 

p^ 7. ^^♦-^ wlAi; f^^ ijjLii' r^^! L^ (^fj^^'c^f ^ 

qaa^Oj^ ^^ l_-*5 y>'3t >^Ij5 A-JJb L-JL^I OySU '(> i (%)AliiJl 

' •■' •* * ' 

./Swra^ti H bdqardti,, B'imii *lldhi 'l-raKmdni 'l-raKimi. 
1. /ddlika ^l kitdbuj Id raiha fthi huddn til muttaqina^ 2. aUa- 
dina yxi>mimna hi H yaibi,^ wa yuqimuna 'l-saldta^ wa mimmd 
razaqndhum yunfiqiinay 3. wa ^lladina ywminuna bimd unzila 
ilaikawamd uhzila min' qabtika^ wa hi 'Z dxiToH hum yHqinUna. 
4» tJldnka fala, httdan min rahhihiniy wa uldnka humu H mufliKitna. 
5. Inna Hladina kqfaru mwd'un >alaihim a^anSartahum dm lam 
tundirhum; Id yumdnima. 6. Jfa^ama ^lldhu >ald qulnhihim^ wa 
yald 8am>ihim^ ioa 'old ahsdrihim yiidwatun^ wa lahum >addhun 
^aS&nun, . 7. Wammd 'l-ndsi man yaqulu: dmannd hi Hldhvwa 
hi 'I yaumi 'I d^iri^ wa md hum himwmifiinay 8. yuj(ddi>Hena 
^Udha.wa HtadiHa dmanu^ wa md y(i^daHind illd anfulsahp?^^ 
wa md yai>uruna. i ; ; 



.Our oiily object here is the written language arid its pro* 
riuiiciaition, as it has been fixed very accurately for the Koran 
and faithfully handed down. This pronunciafiori is still fol- 
lowed^ by the Readers of the Koran, and iis in use in a num- 
ber of Bedouin tribes. The manifold deviations Of the mo- 
dern dialects have never been admitted in writing; «nd the 
pronunciation of the Koran is still -evei-y where understood 
and regarded as the blest: '^ When,' however, in particular 
■cases it 18 \lfesirkble'tb''reiider a difiterent dialectic pronnmcia* 

N 
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tion by Romau characters, then it is necessary to determine 
first the individual pronunciation — as is done by Eli Smith in 
his appendix to Robinson's Palestine — and to transcribe it 
accordingly. 

Arabic writing, like that pronunciation which the Or- 
thoepists teach, distinguishes only three vowels, cr, «, «, — which 
may be long- or short— and two diphthongs, ai and au. The 
latter have sometimes lost their second element in pronunciation; 

though in writing it is retained; f. i. ^J^, »^J^ 'alaiy salauta^ 
are pronounced 'aluj saldta. It is the same as with the 
I subscriptum in the Greek, which is still written but not 
pronounced. This analogy will justify our writing in such cases 
even in Arabic — for etymological reasons — an i or u sub- 
scriptum: ^ala , ialdta. In the Article aZ, the vowel, when fol- 
lowing upon a vowel, is passed over, which, like other eli- 
sions, we note in the European manner by an apostrophe. The 
sign Madda - is either a mark of the length of the vowel, 
and then to be rendered accordingly; or it represents at the 
same time *= Hamza^ in which case this will have to be added : 

^AjJi, iana>dnu. The perpendicular -fa^/Ja, also, is mostly only 
the sign of a long vowel. 

Hamza (see above p. 68) must necessarily be transcribed 
only in the middle of words; in the beginning its omission 
produces no ambiguity; we write therefore ywminuna^ but 
alladina instead of ^aUadlna, Our sign of / for ^ shows its 
phonetic relation to the weaker * ^, and has moreover the 
practical advantage of being convenient before a capital letter 
in the beginning of names: iAli^ ,'Akka. Of ^ = S and o = gf 
we have spoken above (p. 69), as also of the linguals or gut- 
turo-dentals -b, Jc>, o>, (jo^ d, (?, §, z» "With respect to the accu- 
rate pronunciation of the latter sounds, especially the medial 
Jg d, which hitherto by European scholars has been taken 
for a tenuis and therefore connected with the basis t (ih^ ty 'ty tj, 
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we refer our readers to a special treatise by the author, in 
which these questions are discussed at length.* It may be 
doubted whether ^ is to be rendered by g or /, the former 
representing the older and purer, the latter the more general 
modern pronunciation ; we prefer the latter , for which we find 
an additional reason in the fact, that the foreign languages 
which have adopted this letter with the whole Arabic alphabet 
or in Arabic words, almost universally pronounce it /. The 
Tesdtd - is a sign of reduplication of the consonant over which 
it is placed; in transcribing, the consonant itself is to be re- 
peated instead. The Jas'm ^ is of importance only in syllabic 
writing, showing the absence of a vowel; in transcription it 
requires no distinctive mark. In all cases of assimilation of 
consonants, the etymological point of view must prevail in 
transcription as it does in the native writing, the assimilation 
being generally self evident even for us. We write therefore 
radadtuy aj^adti^ not radattu^ aj^attL The article al ought to be 
always kept separate , according to the custom in all European 
languages; only, before the solar letters its assimilation, pro- 
ducing a closer connexion in sound with the following noun, 
may be marked by a line of connection. We therefore write 
al kitdbu, but al-raHim^ al-ndsu^ [to show the pronunciation 
arraKim^ anndsu. The almost general extinction of the sound 
of » A at the end of words is no reason why it should not 
be noted there, as in the midst of words, by h. In the same 
manner, » at the end is to be transcribed A, when pronoun- 
ced so; but when spoken as ^, is to be written L There 
is no difficulty in making this distinction, as the different 
pronunciation of H is determined by a defiqjte rule. 

* On the sounds of the Arabic language and their transcription. Publi- 
cations of the Berlin Academy 1861. 
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Specimeti. 

^ttlJ :: OC^P- : Mfi^-fliffbC ! A-fiC/T : 'n<f^ : VJ^:0 : AAfll : MK^-H. 
ifbC : <^>i1U\ : -ACVlJ : OX^XVlA r K^A<^^ :: ® Aa>P' : >\W.A*flifbt: : A-aC 

■ • • •• ^- - ' ■ . ■ ; ^." ■• Glen, f, i— -a.- 



l^ffak^dmlgabera ^egzvabfKer.sam^yaiwa miedra..^ 2*.i.PK3t 
medrsa ntdsiarA manhonat deluta wc^^elnrnt jmaUfUd k^aldt. toa 
manfasa ^egzPabeKer yet-elfl-maUfUa mm, 3. Wayfbe >egzvabfKer 
layekun berhdnwa hSna bearhdn.A. Wa:re/ey/^ .'eigzz^b^r iaberhdn 
kama sandt wa falaVa ^egzlmbeHir md^kdla bef^Mii ^hUfi&^la 
Velmat 5. Wa samayo ^egzvabeKer lab&t^Kdn >'elata wa laVelmat 
lelita wa kona lelUa wa VabKa wa kona ma>dlta >aKada. 
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.- -^ ; Remarks. •';'■', 

The AbyssiDiaDS have transformed the (A6 Himiaritic writing 
into a complete dyllabarinro , divided into seven rows according 
to ifce different inherent vowels. Five of them are probonnced 
witli the long vowels ef, ^, f, d, H; the first row, Which alone 
we^have exhibited above, with a short a approaching in pt^- 
mmciatibn to e^ and the sixth either with the obtuse voMTel f 
or without any vowel. Tlris latter uncertainty has beeh 6b-' 
served alr^dy in several other latignages <see ah!ove p. 178').* 
To slibw the true cthracter .of the language,^ it- is important 
tonvark 'all • the long vdw^els with the si^n of length oVer theih; 
altfabiagli the. first of them alone (a) has a short one (dj cbr-^ 
respiondit)^ to it. The Bixth''foi*ni''of i^ mAv^ (fi^ye and €1^ we) 
is. also employed to < express 'the short diphthofigio ^i .And u 
after vdwels. The [consonantal vald^ of jf and w, in fa(3t,^ dis- 
appears, in this position,' and it seema therefore- justifiable to 
deviate in such cases from the nidigenbusciisioiii) Mrhic^h isr 
only a >coniiequ$nce of the ^yllabio writing', and to write in 
our! transcription at sluA atif acicordibg to the pronunciation in- 
stead of ay and- ot^. - 

Apiongst t&e (Consonants; the Semitic letters 8, ^, are wanting. 
The sound of il) and'of b is at present the same. But the Am- 
haric palatal row, the forms of which are all taken from 
those of the dental row, shows plainly that A belonged to 
the dentals and was formerly pronounced 8, and that UJ in 
consequence corresponded to i. The same conclusion is ar- 
rived at from the palaeographical form of w^ as well as from 
etymological reasons. Two classes of sounds are not found in any 
other Semitic alphabet. One of them is the same as the Ossetian 
class oitenuea (see above p. 140). Our transcription by i", t\ 
etc. renders exactly the pronunciation. The other is a new 
local class, which may be regarded as a peculiar developentent 
of the Semitic j. It is of a deep guttural nature, and palaeo- 
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graphically derived from the next guttural class A, 9^ X'i **' 
which latter is pronounced somewhat nearer to the palatal point. 
Some scholars call the letters of the former class diphthongs, 
regarding the characteristic phonic element of the class as a 
vocalic u belonging to the following vowel. If we had here 
to deal with an augmentation of the inherent vowel, we should 
find the same augmentation as well after other consonants as 
after the gutturals. But it is only a peculiar deep gutturalisa* 
tion of the consonantal element, approaching in some respect 
to the sound of kw^ gw^ etc. —in a similar way as the palatals 
£, g etc. in other languages approach to the combination of 
%, gy^ etc. — without being identical, however, with the com- 
bination of the two letters k and «^, or ^ and w^ etc., which 
would have been written "acD, 70, etc. The transcription 
by Ky'g etc. would give a right hint to the reader, but ap- 
pears too artificial and unusual. We prefer therefore to 
write ky gy j, k\ adding the guttural point over them* With 
regard to the letters 6 , H , A , it results from the whole system 
of sounds in this language, that they form a peculiar class of 
explosive letters, corresponding to the other classes. Their 
original pronunciation was probably t\ ct^ i\ and afterwards 
ty it V'> ^^^ medial of which (d) passed finally into the pure 
fricative 2;, as we find it pronounced in Amharic. 
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Specimen. 

UA'POr : h'i^ : pip : M^^ : i4:h<J» : >ihHl.lf V : ^Ih :: Viqh'l:>*^+^ 
U-A- : liV\qh-t-h : Tl-f' : AA+aP^ :: U-AfCD- : eM6^ : Aj?^- : Mf^ 
ia^. : npjp : 1>AV<D"(<» : i\^W(ir : /'A : Viqh-f-h : Pflli : i^'i'* 
WiJi : 104. : >.'i.^U.^ : aHJB<J\'^^ i U-Af (D* : O'Jj?' : Vl^h+h : J?V :: 

Isenberg, Amharic Gramm. p. 14. 



BaKawdrydt zaman baheta Krestlydn endeh ydlac andenat na- 
baraiebdt hulddaii ande hegd andlt nafsem ^eskthonu deras 
Krestiydndtem hulu ba Kre8t68 kato altalayum hulddau ya 'Adam 
l^oc enda nabaru basegdy hicldcaum lardsdcau ydla Krestos 
yaVafu ^a<*«^aw mda nabaru ^endehum bahdimdnot huldcaii 
bdnde Krestos ddnu. 
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The Amharic alphabet differs from the Ge>'ez only by the 
ace^ssion of several 'new' sounds^ which by the inhabitants* are 
callied ^Islamitic^, being indeed for the most part Arabic sounds. 
To these belong- especially the palatal letter^ c", /, Ah ^» ^9 c*, 
all derived as to. form, from the corresponding dentals. The 
sibilant m, which originally, as we have observed in reference to 
the Ge^eZy seems to have been sounded as 8, has been divided, 
as 'in Hebrew, into two bounds; the letter to being confined 
to the «harper sound «\. which mu^ have approacheid the. Po- 
lish 8^ and Pi being added to represent the deeper sound s. 
The letter ifi,' corresponding in Ge^ez with the Arabic ^ /f, 
had lost in Amharic its strong breath;, beibg almost weakened 
to the sound of the simple U, h. In a subsequent time^ there- 
fore, when Arabie words, containing the letter «., ff,. were ia- 
trodttced into Amharic^ a new Amharic letter was wanted to 
e^preeys thi^ strong spirans, and "^ was added for this pur- 
pose. . We distinguish in consequence .this, new letter from the 
older one only by a diacritical point, placed under it, R. The 
vocalisation is the same as in the Oe^ez. 
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Specimen. 

(^kJiT l. aMy;kffl^j . 



Z2i 

''/WNMA 



iSiSank (p}^^}^ , ^eacoyxig). Tairw^ (nS?n, TaxUco&ig). Kanhut^ 
Kqmbatt (Ka^fiuarjg). Jl^siarsa (cuneif. Jt«aya7'^a, tt^^-i^itpnx, 
SeQ^rjg), Klaupatra. JPianjf; (<Z>ivax?;c;). ahu (egOOT). ahet 
(€^e,T). seba (CeSj). bant (2tOm). af (^.^^ ^^^). rna 
(WHJ, W8). Bar (^vX)' nehest (negros and) nekesitu (uegres-- 
see), iuma (eiOU, IOU)f 'jfeaAw (KCttg). ^kent (<?OnT), 
%Ae (K€5.Ke). awj^ (^.^OK). %A (<?«5pg). \)fca CCK^.J). 
matai (U^.TOJ). 'A|6w (^JSoTJ,, ^aSjOTJ). h^t (g^-T). 
to^(ZATqi). ^mlj/(^pOTJ). ^g/i (ttJ^qT). 8u(en (COrTfi). 

Remarks. 

The hieroglyphic writing was at all times essentially an ideo- 
graphic writing, in which every sign expresses a whole idea 
and its corresponding words. It is true that we find from 
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the oldest times a certain number of pure phonetic signs inter- 
mingled with them, but of secondary nature. Those are not 
intended to supplant the ideographic signs, but to suggest the 
proper words for them, to supply them with grammatical forms, 
and to write foreign names. Besides those two classes of 
signs, there are others of an intermediate nature. It is evi- 
dent that our transcription could not reproduce in any way 
this complicated system of writing ; we have only to deal with 
its phonetic part and to determine the different sounds of the 
ancient language. This task has been accomplished once al- 
ready by the Egyptians themselves, viz. by the Christian Egyp- 
tians, when they changed their indigenous writii^ for the 
Greek alphabet, adding to it six new characters for the same 
number of sounds peculiar to the Egyptian and unknown to 
the Greek language. The comparison of the old Egyptian 
with the Demotic and Coptic writing, and the examination 
of proper names transcribed anciently from hieroglyphics into 
foreign languages and vice versa, are the principal means 
to determine the old Egyptian pronunciation. They are per- 
haps not quite sufficient to remove all the doubts which are 
still entertained amongst Egyptian scholars, yet I may refer 
to what 1 have said on this point in another place. ^ 

The pronunciation of the Egyptian sounds, as given above 
in our transcription, is what the later Egyptians themselves 
gave to the hieroglyphic signs. They may have erred in some 
points, but those points are doubtful also for us, and it would 
therefore be advisable not to decide any thing in advance of 
this later pronunciation, before those doubts have been tho- 
roughly removed. We add here only a few remarks on spe- 
cial points. 

The short vowels rarely were written, but were regarded 
as conveyed in the respective consonants. The three vowel 

^ Konigsbuch p. 169 sqq. 
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H%gm\ ^^'M.'y'^i^i^j: wiii9luare'iJDperfed%^atiBguishiail lib tUe 
eovrespondkig' Demotic, are not distin^iiiafaed - at all in ihe 
Coptic words, aod .in- the transcription of Greek and Roman 
named. All three are rendered in the Odptio and in these 
transcriptions b}"^ the vowel a,' with which e and o are regarded 
ai3/'idehtifcaK In the hieroglyphic writing, ihowever, they, very 
raroly interchange with oiie another, r There i]> i)3 mostly 
fotiiid in the beginnig of words, ^ mostly in the middle or 

oniibe end of words. Thesign ji sedms to hftve expressed 

originally long ^, which hot seldom passed into o, aisfrom 
the pemotic sign '2?r =^ b, representing thie hieroglyphic T^ i 
aa;well as fronr the Coptic, might be inferred* '^ To the same 
8ign>we find in Hebrew v often corrdsponding^-and this letter 
mights. then also indicate rather the lengthening of the pre^ 
ceding vowel, not the consonantal sound /, which seems to 
hake been always unknown, as well as the i^und of>N *^^ in 
the- Egyptian language. The sign w appears first in t^e end 
of ithe Old reign ,' and in the perpendicular form 1 1. Thds^niay 
have been aiiiabbreviation of .ljl|y>bpt seems to be used rather 
for the 'shoitt'i, in contradistinctioa to (]i|., wbich^^rdpnesents 
long: f or ^. ' fietwoen p and the later introduced sign @, both 
standing for u, there is no difference to be observed. Mord 
seldom is ^, which perhaps was meant for long a or '6, 

Almost all the consonants seem to contain originally a cer« 
tain implied vowel, or at least to unite ippre easily witheer«, 
tain voweb : then with others. We obserye principally two 
classes of consonants in this respedt, the one of wbibb prefers 
tojbe::followed ibyjthe vowel ay the bther by «'ot i hi'this, 
toq^ we findtbe reason,, why 'in later times the consQuantal 
value of certain signs has changed through the influence' of 
th^ .foiiowiiig . v<meL • lEspvcially^ t^ dosed row^s i^ and i 
eaased inot> seldom,, as we hnoW' also. ftk)m other Ungnagesy 
an assibilation- or ^softening -ef the preceding consonant. 
Accordingly, we find /i mostly united -with .(]^y'»K3to* aliote 
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ofteb with M or t. ' ^Tobbth oorres^endb ^^ini Coptic and in 
Greek names ^ and d in iHebrew names. It is true that we 
find not seldom Hebrew p g^ for hieroglyphic^; but this is 
as little able to prove,, that the Egyptians had the merely 

Semitic sound of p, as the regular Arabic writing »j^^ 
Qleobatrah i^ to decide anything about the pronunciation of 
the Oreek ye or' z. In the Demotic writing, the signs Cor- 
responding to the hieroglyphic yd and ^^^zi:^. express indiflFerently 
the sound A, and the union of either of them, with the demotic 
substitute for the hieroglyphic [3, Expresses the Greek /, which 
was pronounced M. The demotic sign for ^c^:^, hoWever, 
had in other cases also the sound of the Coptic lettdr <?, which 
itself took its form from that sign' and was pronounced ^ or dl 
This proves clearly' enough, that the hieroglyphic langu'age 
drd rtotknow the sound of the Coptic tS*. , Instead bf 21 We 
find sometimes the sign "^ ^ and instead of ^d::^ we find also 
B; "which letter , however, by the present hieroglyphic scho- 
lars is generailly confounded with ffl (= ®), Ther6 k ho 
single character in the Hieroglyphic nor in the Demotic writing 
for the souiid of the media! ^, which in demotic is SometJnae^ 
writ/ted ;£:, i. e. "^^ = nk'{cf. also the " hieroglyphic "^ 
for Hebrew p in the orTgirially Semitic name - off iJieBubaiitide 
l^iBg- Siidg~=: "SisanK): The "characters £i, J , s==3 (or i!^ re- 
place one another often, thoujgh' not in all' cased. iTherfcd- 
Ibwinjg characters <=^^\ "*^ , J, ? which occasicmally 'cha)i^'e 
"with one another and sdndetimes also with the preceding chk- 
■ t^actfers, show a tendency to duplication, it ' AfteVwArds, they 
vtr& ihhlined to pass into the sound of the Coptic Z = c, which 
Cbptic sigh indeed seems to come frofn the demotic fbrnfi of hiero- 
gfyj^hlc^ |! The original hieroglyphic ^roriimCiafion t Was howe- 
ver known even as late as iii Roman times. The' sam'e character 
is' foiihd 'sometimes' as substitute for ' th^ 2ff, W'iii 

4^ ^J^'Targ,, which ha^ b^en bbmpdr^d* With' the HeWct^r 
^Vl/ or>^'i '^*ar,' Cyrils;' 'btit^^ii^^h^e^ c'ades ^^ innkf feraeftifcer 
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that by the side of the Hebrew :s there is commonly found, as 
an older sound, the Aramaic o, as in ?<"jib, Turd'^ from which 
also the Greek form TvQiog is taken. The choise of the 
hieroglyphic J, was due perhaps rather to the decided emphatic 
pronunciation of o in such cases then to the assibilitated pro- 
nunciation of 3f. The medial sound of d in foreign names was 
sometimes indicated in hieroglyphics by ^^, ^\ and in De- 
motic by Zl i. e. nt; this proves sufficiently that the Egyp- 
tian language did not use the simple sound of d. ^ p con- 
nects itself readily with a, D with u or i. The identity of 
the consonantal value in both results from the fact, that ori- 
ginally D was added to the less frequent ^ in order to in- 
dicate its phonetic value. There is no doubt about the sound 
of J, which before u and * is mostly written J, before a, 
often ^. The sounds of m and n have never changed by the 
influence of the following vowel; o = nu dropps its inherent 
w only in later times. The characters ra and |, although they 
rarely interchange, seem to be distinguished chiefly by the 
subjoined or inherent vowel, the former preferring a, the latter 
u or 1. The closed pronunciation of u and * caused naturally 
a strengthening of the breath in J. The same case happens 
with i and ®, the former of which was originally explained 
by the latter (as ^ by D, ^ and ^ by -.f- or p, ^ 
by ^ or J), but differed afterwards from it by inclining rather 
to a, wilst ® inclined to u or i. It is for this reason that 
in later times ® passed more frequently from the pronuncia- 
tion of j( into that of 8. Amongst the characters representing «, 
\ unites constantly with u. ]^ and cied represent both «, 
but the former prefers a, the latter u or i. There was no 
distinction between the two sounds r and I in the old sacred 
language ; it belongs rather to the later popular dialects. The 
lion .^^ as 7*, and more frequently as I occurs principally in 
foreign names since the time of the later dynasties. 

If, now, any one wishes to denote in the transcription this 
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system of vocalisation , which might be compared with similar 
facts in the Old Persian and Old Slovenian languages and 
which was more in use at certain times then at others, he 
ought to chose one and the same diacritical sign, as, for in- 
stance, a point underneath^ so as to distinguish from the others 
those consonantal characters which unite preferably with u or 
1, and at the same time to signalize their frequent change in 
later pronunciation through the influence of these vowels. 
The sound of i] might also be provisionally denoted by a. with 
a point above. But, if we consider, that this distinction of 
the two classes of signs did not indicate originally a phonetic 
difference of consonantal value, that there was never. a syste- 
matic uniformity in regard to their use, and that in any 
case several points of this question remain still unexplained, 
we cannot attach a great value to the introduction of this 
diacritical point in our transcription. Scientific exactness, 
however, demands, that all the vowels, added by the tran- 
scriber conjecturally, are to be signalized as such to the reader. 
We write therefore, as in other languages, for supposed vo- 
wels a, /, u and if the vowel is quite uncertain, e. 
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Specimen. 

Ihc 2^e eT ^.Yu^.cq ^en Sjio^^eeu nTe f fovzei. 
*en ni egoov nTe Hp^2^Hc noTpo gHnne jc ^^.^ 
«^.x!oc ^.Ti eSo?^ c^. neieST e i?jm evstot? uuoc* 
2. ze ^.q ott5n (|)H €T ^*Tw^.cq noTpo iiTe ni JOT2i^.J 
^.n^^.T l!^.p e neqcioT c^ neieST oTOg ^.ni ze 



COPTIC. 2Q1 

I^sm de €t amnasf j[en Bsihleem mte U ludea j[en ni ehou 
ente Erodes puro heppe is han magos aui ebol peiebt e lermalem 
€u66 emmos. % Ce af than phe et aumasf puro ente ni ludqi 
imnau gar e pefsiu sa peiebt uoh ani de entenuoSt emmqf. 



Bemarks. 

The vowel H corresponds, like the hieroglyphic HH, to our 
long z or e^ and «5 to w or p. The compound OT for the 
simple vowel u is taken from the Greek ; and when this vowel 
forms the second part of a diphthong , it is, as in the Greek, 
rendered only by T; we. have therefore to pronounce ^.T and 
eT as au and ^;'but the diphthong ou^ which in the common 
Greek is not in use, was therefore written GOT, in order to 
distinguish it from the simple OT = w. There are on the 
other hand three diphthongic combinations with I, viz. ^j 
€1 J Of = o* , et, oi. It is probable that we have also to re- 
gard the combinations HJ, «5I and HT (hOT), «5T («50V) 
as diphthongs: ei^ ai^ eu^ ou; and that even di and du, as well 
as the single a, existed in the language, without being dis- 
tinguished in writing, as d and d were not distinguished in 
the Greek alphabet. The single Y occurs in a few Egyptian 
words, changing with J, € or H ; it may then be expressed by t^. 
The marks JL., >ii_, Jji over consonants indicate usually the 
indistinct vowel, which we write e. The peculiar Egyptian 
sounds (S and Z show even by their form that the former 
springs from k, the latter from ^ (see above). It seems therefore 
that their pronunciation approached to the Polish sounds, written 
in our transcription by c and d. They were most frequently 
confounded with one another and passed afterwards into the 
softer sounds J and j, as K, T, II were pronounced in later 
times ^, d, b. The letters U and 2^ occur only exceptionally 
in Egyptian words for K and T; but they were usually pre- 
served where they occur in Greek words. The Greek letters 
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DC' "^9 ^ bad by no means in tbe Coptic alpbabet tbe 
pronunciation of our jf, ^, /, but represented tbe aspirated 
sounds kh^ th, ph; they were almost peculiar to tbe Mem- 
pbitic dialect and are often resolved into Kg, Tg, ng; while 
tbe Theban dialect usually keeps tbe tenues K, T, n instead. 
Tbe letter ^ , our j( , belougs only to the Mempbitic dialect 
and is replaced in tbe Theban dialect by g h. Tbe letters 
^ and ^ occur regularly only in Greek worils; tbe two for- 
mer are sometimes met with in Egyptian words instead of tbe 
ordinary combinations KC and nC ; and ^ seems to have been 
pronounced like C. Tbe sign j represents tbe syllable Tf, 
which latter is often written instead. 



BEJA (BISARI, ETHIOPIAN). 
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Specimen. 

Bdbu iydne h>h^ ani ogauib gibhe. Am oBogimek Iu>k^ barik 
inkertinia heb. Batuk otu dditui; nauatrtt kiikai; nauatrit tike- 
tiSkj ariyi hdki. Am kdkan^ baruh dine. Ura dtak tu idgal U" 
haPdit tdkat ehi^ ahule jilldida. 
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Remarks. 

The name of the Beja is well known to the Arabic writers 
of the middle age, and designates still the different tribes of 
the Bishari, Hadenduwa and other descendents of the Blem- 
myes of Roman times and of those Ethiopians^ .whose chief 
town Herodotus calls Meroe. They dwell in the country 
between Egypt and Habesh, east of the Nile. The dis* 
tinetion between long and short vowels in their language is 
not well developed; they are all rather long; which is more 
perceptible, when the accent of the word falls upon them. 
It is even doubtful, if the combinations aiy ei, oi^ au, are to 
be taken as diphthongs or as two syllables. We prefer there- 
fore to leave all the vowels without indication of length ex- 
cept where sometimes a decidedly short i or u appears, written 
by us t and w, and to use more frequently the accent, which 
falls for the most part on the last or on the penultimate syl- 
lable. It is remarkable, that we meet also in the B^a the 
peculiar class of deep gutturals, which we found in the Abyssi- 
nian language approaching to the compound sounds of kwy gw^ 
and which we write also here k and g. On the other hand, we 
observe the cerebrals t and d^ specially found in India, and 
resembling in the B^a sometimes a combination of tr and dr. 
There is no p, as in the Arabic, and the letter / is very rare, 
and seems to be taken from the Arabic, as it mostly appears 
in words taken originally from that language. 
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Specimen. 

Wak'ayo laftana^ goftako: ati na guba teza, ani zi didan 
taa. Ho haman nati dv/e^ oka mvhvi adu narra k*abu^ ati 
hama nati k'abi, goftako^ gadiza na tai, Zi wamadetani ola^ 
zi wamadetani bula; batinana batte^ nan dabin^ bae zin dabu^ 
zababi na oUH. (Tutschek, Gramm. p. 84.) 



Remarks. 

The difference of long and short vowels is not clearly de- 
veloped, except in a and a; the latter of which Tutschek 
writes also a or a according as it is contracted from awa or 
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aya. The tone of all the vowels at the end of words is some- 
times almost entirely lost, in which case he writes them in a 
smaller form. We prefer the same indication which we have 
already employed in other languages for the same purpose, 
viz. the sign of brevity. The consonants in the third column 
are exactly the same a3 the corresponding consonants of the 
Abyssinian language, according to the pronunciation of a Galla 
man,* whom I met in the Sudan; and it is, therefore, ques- 
tionable, whether this particular kind of tenues belongs ori- 
ginally to the one or to the other of these languages. The 
letter f of Tutschek seems to be our letter t\ inclining to the 
Polish <f. We prefer the transcription by t\ corresponding to 
the soft sound d\ Tutscbek's dy. The sound of bis n comes 
nearest to our n. I should not wonder, if also the sound {' 
existed in the OaUa^ although it has not yet been noticed* 
The letter, which Tutschek writes d^ is almost the same as 
the (2 of the Bqa^ except that it is perhaps still softer and 
seems to contain more of n than of r in its pronunciation. If 
there exists any corresponding t^ it is at least very rare; but 
the aecond 2, which approaches very near to the Polish I, be- 
longs to the same class; we write it therefore /• 
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Speoioien. 
As kelad sawalen a^^uten^ ahulay iyen dey emir en tafsit 
kelad isbelbel; tfkar akal 9 takat. laela 8 aztbard; ytisa d yur 
€8 J inna s: ewod^ km ahulay^ ma ftdl teged takat tarey? Inna 
8 ahulay: elkamey uHt^ tarunet 8 takat. 

(Hanoteaa, Qramm. Tarn. p. 135.) 

Remarks. 
The Libyc branch of the Hamitic nations is still spread 
over a large part of northern Africa. We know best at pre- 
sent the languages of the Kabyles and of the Imusay or Tuareg 
by the two respective grammars of Hanoteau. The latter 
language, called Tamaseq or Tamaseyt (with the addition of 
the feminine t to the gentile name) is more free from Arabic 
influence than the former. A peculiar alphabet of old Libyc 
origin is very generally in use, though without any literary 
application in books. These letters, which are first printed 
in the grammar of Hanoteau, are called Tifinay (plur. of Ta- 
fineq or Tajineyt). The three vowel signs, the first of which 
might rather correspond to the Arabic { than to the Latin a, 
and the two latter of which are used also for the semivowels 
w and y, are of so rare and indefinite use — owing probably to 
the influence of the Arabic writing system — that our tran- 
scription can only render the living pronunciation, not the 
Tifinay writing. We write instead of Hanoteau's £, M, chy j^ n, 
ouy according to our system y,^, «, i', w, «i?. The letter w, 
being used only before gutturals, may give up its diacritical 
point. The letters aiid, according to Hanoteau, perhaps also 
the letter ^, occur only in Arabics words. The letter t is often 
replaced by or confounded with d The description of the 
letter, which we write, z, is not sufficient to remove all doubts 
about its pronunciation. The sound of the letter : being that 
of the Arabic ^ should be rendered by ^, and we must protest 
expressly against the transcription r of Hanoteau, rh of 
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Dr. H. Barth, and any other which takes r as its basis. It would 
cause a great confusion , if the very common blunder of Euro- 
pean travellers, to whom the sound and etymological value 
of the Semitic ^ is unknown, and who invented the new French 

word razzia i. e. b*^, yazzwah (impetus, incursio), found its 
way into linguistic science. In Tamaseq (contracted from 
Tamaseyt)^ where y and q constantly interchange, it is even 
easier than in other languages, to see that y has nothing 
whatever to do with r. 
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Specimen. 
Ydo muka taffi farauta^ mu uku. Yaro da obansa suna da 
hindigay ni ina da dusi tsikin alsifu. Da muka taffi t8ikin ddii 
habu karre tare da mu; ammcToban yaro ya sanni enda ndma 
H ke. (SchoD, Hausa Gramm. p. 165.) 

Remarks. 
. We give the alphabet as it has been reduced to our prin- 
ciples already by Scbon in his ^Grammar of the Hausa 
language. 1862.^ It seems that in the Hausa no monosyllabic 
diphthongs are used, all vowels being pronounced separately. 
The combination tS originates partly in the contraction of t 
and i (cf. itaii or itU^ tree). In such cases at least the tran- 
scription of tSy dz^ seems preferable to thiat of c and /. In the 
specimen, not all the existing distinctions of letters are exhibited. 
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2 


- 


- 


h 






k 


9 


n 


X 


- 


- 


t 


d 


n 


8 


Z 


r 


. 


b 


m 


. 


- 


w 



NAM A (NAMAQUA). 

a a 
e e 6 (o) 
it u H 

d i % etc. 
au ou at ei oi ui Clicks: pal. /, cer. /, dent, /, lat ^ 

Specimen, 
/Chiro miB. Tiia ge /quta sa Zui-ggoata; fhara Zui-Mgoaz ge ti 
ei'/d U'hd tite. Taree? Ama Zui-agoabada ge nl hoa j(un iamei 
jau^ mam zi ni igom, iGam-^uei mi8. jQub sa Zui-agoab lonaaz 
ge Hause Igei ihuru tite. Taree f Zui-Mgoabada ge m jau zi n% 
inam eda H&ib lom dawa td faj(are^ nuy jgai-dl^ ihgmi zi ga^or 
jna; eda uiiaa hoa ihdgu ma igei, igore^ gare zi gan-gan, 

(Wallmann, Nama Grammar p. 83.) 

Remarks. 
Wallmann in his ^Formenlebre der Namaquasprache. 1857.^ 
has already introduced the Standard alphabet. He attributes to 
the five vowels a pure and an imperfect pronunciation, which 
latter he writes consequently ^^ e^ i^ Q^ u. The existence of 
one aspirate K = kh would be very strange. Tin d all in his 
^Grammar and Vocabulary of the Namaqua-Hottentot language^ 
p. 15. compares this sound expressly with the q of our Standard 
Alphabet. We prefer therefore this writing, whilst we take his 
gh for our ;f . The characters /, Z, y are introduced by him for 
foreign names. On the click-sounds see above p. 81. We find in 
the Koran a dialect of the Hottentot language, according to 
Appleyard (The Kafir language p. 17, sqq.)) the same clicks 
as in the Nama dialect, and besides the letters Cy /, and y. 
With regard to the gutturals, Appleyard gives three fricatives, 
without a sufficient description however. He says : „<?A resembles 
the Dutch g; kh is a deeper sound; and a still deeper, and very 
harsh." We shall, therefore, not venture at present to render 
those sounds. 
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MANJU. 



Vowels. 
Guttural (hard) t ^ jt 

Palatal (soft) t ^ ;t 
(Chinese vowel k ) 



^ t 


r 


i 


^ t> 


- 


O- 


u ^ 


- 


^ 


i i 


- 


- 


* f> 


*V , 


' > 


^ o> 


4^ 


a* 



t4 



Chinese consonants: ^^j^u.'i. 3»- ^iv 



A;a,o,i« ffa,0yu 


A 


JT".-." 


1Ce,u,i ge,u,i 


- 


i«>?.' 


<r(dO ioo 


- 


i 


ta,o da,o 


- 


- 


te,u de,tt 


n 


«(iO 


p' b' 


m 


/ 



a u 
e i 

(V) c(cO jOO - * V 

r 

ih gh j[h eh jh t d z 

Specimen. 
Juae ama eme-i satin 'ej[e babe Hemuni sonkol&me yalmmbi. 
Sajfaku bitj^e-be jftdadi sarin gucu-be baj(a ^ese^ X^^^X^ ^^X^ 
be sabu^ fe guiu-be adajfa gese. jf^wwSlm^^ft^ Y^g^^ Kunte-i 
j^endujj^enge. Sinagan-de] dakilara angala gosiJ(olo. Manju 
hitj^e-be urnnaku urebu aku^i Nikan bitj^e-be j(qf^leiyame ge- 
duldeme mntembio. 



Remarks. 

Th6 Manju is the only Tungnsian language well known to 

us. It uses, as almost all the Tataric languages, the so called 

Towel-harmony, according to which the guttural vowels a, o, u 

ure wont to combine with one another in the same word, and 
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likewise the palatal vowels €, m, u European scholars are 
accustomed to transcribe A^ by o and ^ by ou or u. It is 
important to avoid henceforth this transcription, which ne- 
cessarily gives a false idea of the Manju vocalism. The quan- 
tity of vowels is in this, as in most of the cognate languages, 
of no consequence, and the vowel 6 is not longer then any 
other; its pronunciation is that of u^ and in Chinese it is 
always, rendered by a close o in contradistinction to ^ , which 
is pronounced o. We write them consequently respectively o 
and u. Both belong, as in all languages, to the guttural or 
hard vowels. The vowel ^ , on the contrjary^ is decidedly a 
palatal or soft vowel, and can, therefore, not be pronounced 
as our common u. It approaches indeed rather to the very 
close Swedish u^ with which Castren compares the same pa- 
latal vowel in the Buryetic and Samoyedic languages, and 
which sounds to our ears almost as u. Castren and Schiefner 
have already chosen for this sound the most convenient tran- 
scription u\ wherein we follow them also for the Manju. The 
vowel e is pronounced in most of the Tataric languages broad 
as e. There is still a seventh vowel K , which, however, is used 
only for the indistinct u vowel of the Chinese words su and tu 
when they are written \n Manjfu. We write it, as in Chinese, u. 
The Manju consonants were transcribed by Amyot, Langles 
and others according to the Chinese pronunciation. Remusat 
and his followers have rightly substituted the genuine pronun- 
ciation. The general opinion is, that the letters 4^ and ^ , ^ 
and t^, ^ and ^, as well as the letters ^ and -I* , ^ and 
-l^ , differed only in form not in sound , and were consequently 
also in transcription not distinguished from one another. But 
the circumstance that the first letters k, g^ ^, f, d, occur exclu- 
sively before the guttural vowels a, o, w, and the second letters 
J, y,^, ^, d, exclusively before the palatal vowels e^ w, i (< and d 
only before ^, w), shows clearly, that the first were likewise 
pronounced as guttural and gutturoi-dental, the second as pa- 
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latal and dental consonants. It is therefore as essential for 
our transcription, as for the genuine writing, to distinguish 
both classes by their respective diacritical signs. The only 
doubt which could be raised against this view, would spring 
from the combinations ti and di , which occiir in the indi- 
genous syllabarium and in a few words in the dictionary, 
whilst there is no mention of the combinations ti or di. But 
the same dictionary proves, that the combinations ti^ di are 
as little used in any original Manju word as ti^ di', only in 
a few Chinese words received into the Manju the syllables ti 
and di are found. The Manju at present pronounce the letters 
(T, /, 5, before i very like the Polish Cy ;, i, which latter 
transcription might be used in consequence; it seems, however, 
scarcely necessary to go farther in our distinction of sounds 
than the Manjtc themselves. The nasal w, whose form is a 
composition of /^ and £, only occurs at the end of words, or, 
if in the body of a word, before k or g, Jc or g. The letter r 
also is never found at the beginning of a word. The pro- 
nunciation of the letter ^ , which occurs only before a and ^, 
is not w^ as European scholars write it, but v. The letters 
^^ Ji ^? y? ^) i^ ^ ^^^9 ^^^^ ^^^ palatal or dento- palatal 
letters, not combined with Uj nor «, y, t, d, like the gut-i- 
turals, with i. The letters ^A, ^A, ^A^ c"^, /A, t^ d^z are 
employed only in- Chinese words. 

The forms of the Manju letters show, that only five vowels and 
thirteen consonants were originally distinguished, the others, 
which have only a secondary form, having as we may presume, 
arisen as sounds only later. The letters w, ^andjf, ^andjp, d, d are 
distinguished by diacritical signs from o^ k, Kj t, t; and j, p, «, / 
are modifications oft/? b^ 8^ v^ and n is a composition of n 
and Ic. The original alphabet was therefore very simple , viz. a, 
Oy u, ey i; i, Ic, c", «, t, 6 (or p); n, m; s; y, r, Z, t> (or/>. 
The letters are written in vertical columns, which run from 
left to right. 
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SHARRA-MONGOLIAN. 



1 4 






5 


— 


— 


^ 


»H 


^ 


■h 


— 









KzUo 9(r)'^o 


n 


- 


^«.«' i^«*^ 


- 


- 


4.0 i(#) 


- 


i 


e d 


n 


<*0 


[^] ft 


919 


- 



y 

r I 

V 



Remarks, 

The Mongolicm alphabet is essentially the same as the Manju; 
it wants oolj several letters, whose developement has not taken 
place, as f, d, /. The fricative ;f is not distinguished from /fe, 
one dialect using k, the other ji;^, in the same words. The 
letters d and / are pronounced in other dialects t and 4 (^^ ^^y 
J and y have the same form in writing except in the middle 
of words. The peculiar sign for p occurs only in foreign 
words; but b sounds almost as j? at the end of words. 

The Western Mongok (Olgtj Kalmuhs) distinguish seven 
vowels, three guttural ay o, t^, and four palatal (S, o, ijt, i; 
and, besides, the following consonants: ^, gy ^yfl { (pronounced 
<r before i), «, y; ty d, «, «, Zy r, /; py 6, w, t?. 
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Gastrin. 
a u 
a u 



BURYETIC. 



k 

r 

c 

c 

t 
p 





Castrfn. 






h 


9 


9 


X - 


5 


- 


- - 


5 




i z 


d 


n 


8 Z 


b 


m , 


- - 



T 



Palatalised consonants: k x t d n r I 



Standard Alphabet. 



Guttural (hard) vowels : a o u 
Palatal (soft) vowels: *e o u e i 



Kb) 9 

t 4 

t{t) d 
p b 

Palatalised consonants: 



n 


h 

X - 


. 


i s 


n 


X»)^ 


m 


- 



*U V *t' V 



y 



n r 



•' t 



Spocimieii. 
Urdo zaj[en terme dene (?pSi tdan ;f wytJ^, 
ye tffnebari^i^ kogg cine mordonai; 
baron tidan ^obdone der ^ebe belele; 
abe tone gargaye^ kggg iine mordonai. 

Gastrea, fiai^atU ohe Sprachlehre , p. 241. 



R«Bi«rk«, 

The palatal vowels e and i cembine also wHh guttural voxels 
in the same -word. The vowel ti sounds, according to'Casini», 
like tbe Swedish n^ somewhat di£ferent from u., with which 
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it corresponds however in other Tataric languages. The con- 
sonants k^ ty 8, are said to sound emphatically before guttural 
vowels, that means, t and s are pronounced as gutturo-den- 
tals, and k as a. deep guttural in contradistinction to its pa- 
latal pronunciation before the palatal vowels. The letters ^, 
Z, r, fly t, d before i pass in several dialects into y, ty /, n\ 
8, ct. The fricative ;f passes in most dialects before the 
guttural vowels into A, which before palatal vowels sounds 
like khj as t like th. Those letters, to which we have added 
an asterisk, are not found in all the dialects. 



YAKUTIC. 



Guttural (hard) vowels : a o u ( 
Palatal (soft) vowels: e o u i 







h 


k 9 


n 


X r 


^ 3 


n 


- 


t d 


n 


8 


p b 


m 


- 



y y 

r I i 



Specimen. 

Sa}[a unuoyun urdugunen ortOy 6l da ginnar tomuruon jfanu- 
nan dttania^ tmta^. Siraidarin btstta y^aptayaidini y munnulara 
8eb ulaian^ )[araxtara 8a8arj[ai bieter j(ara^ cMara X^'''^ *i?^ 
Xoyuy bittk ^(^an da ummet. 

Bohtlingk, Ueber die Spraehe der Jakuten, p. 61. 



Remarks, 

Bohtlingk in his Yakutic Grammar writes this language 
with the following Russian letters: a, o, y^ i>r, a, o, y, i; 
by K, r, H, X, 5, 4, ^, h', j, j, T, A, H, C, P, A, 1, n, B, M. 
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The letter which we write y with onr diacritical sign of na- 
salisation is^ according to Bolitlingk, a nasal y, and resembled 
in this respect perhaps to the old Baktrian Xi , which we 
have rendered, however, by ^ as an explosive letter. 



TURKISH. 



— s 



-9 ^ 



(e) 






\ 


— 


OJ 


— 


\£ 


^ 


z, 


— 


(^) 


— 


a 


a 


u^ 


r 



- ^ 



t t 

U- j 



a tt ^ 
€ o u i 



w - 

3 - 
n 



P 



9 

V 

(#) 

d 



n 



m 



Qi) 


h 




X 


9 




$ 


(^) 


y 


§ 


(?) 




8 


z 


I r 


(«) 


(^ 




/ 


V 


- 
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Specimen. 

<^^ j^bu 5 iuL^ uui- ^^^ Jij'AAr ^ ^ Uj 0% 3}' j'^J^ 



y o « o ^ 



0% tCXiALiO <3^t ^.AMWMXRi 

Kasembeg, Tarldsli Gramm., transl. by Zenker p. 17. 

Ei ogul igile bUmiH ol Jti Haq 8obHdnahu ve Wdla dOkdr ve 
nihdnde ve yerde ve IcgMe ve bu jehdnda ve ol jehdnda ^aqlile 
idrdJc olunur; amma Jcendinin dati ieriji tasawun >aqildan mu~ 
nezzehdir. Amma e^er dilersin-H allah Wdlani bilesin^ eovel 
Jcendi Jcendini-^bily ^e tendi Kalindan ^aberdar ol; zird her Icim 
Hendini bildi Kaq sobKctnaht^ ve taidlani bildi: bu agzden maq^ud 
ki sen bilimnUfsin ve oi hil^i^dir, yatni sen naqtisin, ol naq- 
qdi'dir. 

Remarks. 
The notation of the vowels is so variable and iiAperfect, 
that the transcription can only be regulated by the living 
pronunciation. Long and short vowels are generally not dis- 
tinguished in genuine Turkish words. The connective t, however^ 
called heart iZdfe^ is Shorter then the common i\ we write it 
therefore %, In foreign words the long vowels are usually 
pronounced as such and may be so written. The accent of 
the words is not very distinct, but floating as in the French 
language, and depending upon the whole sentence; we indi- 
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cate it therefore only in exceptional c^ses. The t is but a 
fulcrum for various vowels and must not be rendered by our 
consonantal sign ', the sound of the Arabic hamza ^ not being 
used in the TurJ^ish language. The letter » A at the end of 
a syllable is pronounced only after a long vowel (lo? L5); 
after a consonantal letter it indicates only the presence of one 
of Uie short vowels e ov a , which we write then in our tran- 
scription instead of A. According to the vowel-harmony the 
four guttural-vowels a, o, w, i combine together , and the four 
palatal vowels e^ o^ tty i likewise. As in other cognate lan- 
guages, the guttural consonants i^ q^ K, j[^ y^ t^ d^ s^ z^ com- 
bine with the guttural vowels, although the latter four (^, ^, s, £) 
have almost lost their emphatic or guttural pronunciation. 
The consonants h^ H^ g^ t, b^ z are on the other hand only 
used with palatal vowels; the other consonants are anceps. 
The letter / has lost its peculiar Semitic pronunciation, and 
\3 is pronounced as a common guttural k^ whilst Jc and g^ both 
written (^, are ottered nearly at the palatal point and ge- 
nerally followed by a slight^; we write them consequently 
^ and g. The myir nun^ which springs always from nk or ng 
is dialectically still pronounced n or rJc^ in Constantinople as n. 
The letters Jo ^ and 6 8 are pronounced as z^ and vi^ ^ as «; 
^ has not the Arabic sound of w^ but that of v. The letters 
£ *9 Z, *'» ^ ^'i -^ 8^ u^ ?'> ^ ^-y o d are not found in ori- 
ginal Turkish words, but only in words received from the Arabs 
or Persians. The specimen is taken from the Turkish-Tataric 
Grammar of Mirza A. Kasem-beg, translated by Zenker (1848), 
p. 17, and shows at the same time several essential deviations 
in our representation of the Turkish sounds from that of the 
author. We had the great advantage to consult personally one of 
the most competent scholars in this matter, the consul Dr. Rosen, 
who is both practically and scientifically perfectly acquainted 
with the pronunciation of the Turkish language^ as well in 

Constantinople as in the chief provinces of the Turkish empire. 

p 
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a 

e 



TURKMENIAN. 

h 
xO)r 



9 
k 

<r 

t 

p 



if 
S 
d 
b 



n 

m 



S 

8 



y 

r 
w 



Of. Ilminsky, in the Balletin de TAcad. Imp^r. des sciences de St. 
Petenbonii^, 1 1, 1860. p. 563 sqq. 



KAZAK (WESTERN KIRGHIZ, smaU horde). 



Guttural (bard) vowels: a a o u i 
Palatal (soft) vowels: g e ^ i g i 



k g 
t d 



(x)r 

i z 



I I 



Specimen. 
A8(n dsfn dsfna — bireket herein hdsina^ 
b^denedei zoryaldp — k(ryd*ulda{ kuryaldp 
Ktd{r keUin kd8(nd — nasi turydn boz uigi 
Kidir atd ddrestn — bei biiesS bul uidun 
uniki kursdk kgterib — u_yd kgzd zaresin^ etc. 

(Speech of thanks after a feast.) 

Remarks. 
The Kiryiz {Kirghiz) are divided into the eastern tribes 
(the black or mountain Kirghiz or Burnt) ^ who alone call 
themselves Kjryiz^ and the western tribes (Kirghiz -Kaissaks) 
who call themselves Kazakh and are subdivided into four hordes, 
the great, the middle or Sibirian, the small, and the inner 
or Bukeyew horde. The alphabet, as well as the specimen, 
belong to the small horde and have been communicated to 
the author by Dr. Lerch. He has observed that some Kazak 
individuals pronounce the letter z as /, and others sometimes j 
instead of the common pronunciation k, Ilminsky writes g 
instead of k before the palatal vowds. 
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SAMOYEDIO DIALECTS. 

Gastrin. 

a o u y - f 
a u i e u kg 

c 5 

c 5 

t d 

p b 

Palatalised consonants: t d 



Gasti^o. 


- 


h • 


f 


a - 


- 


8 z 


n 


8 Z 


m 


/ - 



ens 



r h I 
w 

z r I 



Standard Alphabet. 
Guttural (hard) vowels: a o u i 
Palatal (soft) vowels : e o u i e u 



_ > 


- 


h - 


k 9 


n 


X - 


^ 3 


- 


i z 


i 4 


- 


- - 


t d 


n 


t z 


p b 


m 


/ - 



r r I 
w 

Palatalised consonants: t' ct t n 8 z r t 

Remarks. 
The sounds represented above belong to five different dia- 
lects, of which none possesses all of them. The Yurak wants 
the letters: e, ^, r, «, i, c^ /, d, /; the Taug(: j, e, o, w, ^, 
A, r, r, ^5 f, c^ /, z^ z\ t, t\ ^, jp, w; the Yenissei: (, e, o, w, 
^, r\ ^, z, (T, /, z, z, tj t\ d, p, w; the Ostyak: ', r, r, i, *', ^', f; 
the Kamassin: (, r, r, dj /, «, ;&, t\ rf, /. About the vowel u 
see above p. 210, and about ( p. 54. The letter * is principally 
heard at the end of words, when another consonant is drop- 
ped. The peculiar letter, which Gastrin writes ^, but in whicb^ 
as he observes, the sound of r predominates, seems to be a 
cerebral r. (Gastrin, Gramm. der Samojed. Sprache, herausg. 
V. Schiefner. 1854.) 
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MAIXARIO (HUNGAEIAN> 

a d o 6 u 4 k g 

€ ^ S(o) w u(u) t\{ C8{chjt8) da 

iy gyidhdy) 

cz(c^tz) (dz) 
t d 

p b 



- 


h - 


- 


8 Z$(Z) 


ny 


- 


n 


8Z Z 


m 


/ « 



>(y) ly 



ad 6 u u 

^ ^ 9 9 U if it 



Standard. 



k 9 


- 


h . 


f J 


- 


if ^ 


t'ity) ct(dy) 


n{ny) 


- - 


t (4) 


- 


- - 


t d 


n 


8 Z 


p b 


m 


/ « 



y m 



Specimen. 

1 . JSj Ion dz napokbafiy Auguaztua cadazdrtdl parancaolat adatik 
kij kogy mind az eg^z fold beirtittatnSk. 2. (E beiratda lett 
eoazoTy mikor Sziridban Cziriniua tUzttartd volna.J. 3. Msnnek 
vala azh*t mindenek^ hogy beirattatndnak , kiki az o vdroadba, 
4. Felm&ne pedig Jozaef is Galiledbdl^ Ndzdretnek vdroadbdl Judea 
tartomdnydba, a David vdroadba^ mely Bethlehemnek neveztetik, 
mivelhogy Ddvidnak Iidzdbdl ^8 hdznipe kozul vald vala; 5. Hogy 
beirattatnek Mdridvalj ki neki jegyeztetett vala felesegul , is vala 
vdrandda. Ev. Luc. 2, 1—5. 

1 . Si Ion az napokban, Augustui cdadrtol paruncblat adatek ki, 
hod! mind az egea fold beirattatnek. 2. (E beiratds lett eloagr, 
mikor Siridban Tireniuif tiatta/rto volna.). 3. Mennek vala azert 
mindenekj hod^ beirattatndnak^ kiki az 6 varoidba, 4. FelmSne 
pedig YOzef is Oaliledbol, Ndzdretnek vdroadbol, Yudea tartomd- 
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na6a, a Ddvid vdroXdbay met Bethlehemnek neveztetiky mivelhodf 
Ddmdnak hdzdhol iif hdznSpe kgz^l valo 'Gala; 5. Hod! beirattatnik 
Mdridvaly ki neki yedeztetett vala /ekiSgill^ Si vala ndrcmddi. 

Remarks. 
Besides the fully assibilated palatals eT and /, there exists 
in the Madario language another class of slightly assibilated 
palatals, corresponding to the Polish and Serbian c, j, and 
still more to the Cbeskian t', d^ n. They are now incon- 
sistently written ty, gy^ ny^ ly^ the two former being nttered 
at exactly the same point of the palate. Undoubtedly they ought 
to be written either kiky) and g{gy\ or t'{(y) and d!(dy)* As, 
in fact, they approach more to the dentals than to the gut- 
turals, and are pronounced even nearer to the teeth, than c 
and /, and as moreover ty and gy (dy) not seldom are derived 
from the dentals t and d (Dorotya = Dorothea, gyemant = dia- 
mant) and instead oigy in former times di or dj^ and sometimes 
even c?y, were also written, we naturally prefer to write i 
and (f , as well as n and t. The explosives of the first column 
are the real dry tern^es (see p. 134). 



MORDVINIAN {Mokia 


dialect). 




Hard: a o u i kg 


n 


A - 




Soft: e e % c j 


- 


$ z 


y 


t t d 


n 


8 Z 


r I 


p b 


m 


/ ^ 


- 



Palatalised consonants: ^, n\ 8, ct, etc. 

Specimen. 
At a I traks. 
Atat ai(l alasatSy tak son traksints lanks kambras 80t8. Sonts 
8§n aiize arsa^ Sto kambrasjs ti^aksti af ladai^ ozas trakst 
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lanh^ sgnha ito ickezi yaiga molema ez yoraa. Son oza»\ kaar" 
mas' trakat aid^aminza; trak8(8 antsak^ ozadit ala aakitai, 
Atas trakat pantsiai; trakai^ kolai 8av(r moli. Alixt keUa 
mandUy trakst kosarizg^ aondiinza araiy son mant-ezda ardpi 
tut, Traks^' kolai 8av(r inoli^ livskidi i leksi; a ardimaU as 
8dn\kui' i simk. Traksis' mele dot alu pros; af madrena: 
traksis asiz sm saca arnemd. A savtk erevi sodams: kona savir 
yakamd sais^ sendi af lindemd. 
(The peasant and the cow, a Moidylnian fable. Gramm. of Ahlqnist, p. 120.) 

Remarks. 

The Mordvinians live with few exceptions on the upper and 
middle banks of the Sura, a tributary of the Wolga. Their 
language is divided into two dialects, the Moksa and the Erse, 
the former of which is treated in the lately published Moksha- 
Mordvinian Grammar of Dr. Ahlquist*), whose personal 
experience of the spoken language we had the advantage to 
consult. His Grammar is printed in the Standard alphabet 
with a few unimportant deviations. We should prefer to write 
e instead of a, although the sound is the deep English sound 
(a), of which we have- spoken above p. 50 sqq. His hard ^ 
( bl ) is our {. As to the peculiar t^ which is pronounced with 
a more lengthenied pressure of the tongue against the upper teeth, 
the description seems . to indicate the same emphasis , which 
we have met with already in several other Tataric languages. 
For this reason we prefer to write t. The Mordvinian lan- 
guage participates in the vowel -harmony which is found in 
the cognate languages, and its consonants are subjected to the 
influence q£ the following palatal vowels by assuming a shade 
of y, expressed by the palatal line: r t etc. 

^ FoischungenaufdemGebietederUral-AltaischenSprachen. I.Theil 1861. 
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Specimen of the Kolken dialect. 

Un se puoga Jdtis temmin: o iza, ma um patti tiend vast( 
tovast un va8t( alnda^ un eb uo emln v&rt^ ku sa mlnda entS 
puogaks nutad. Bet iza kitia ents pu68id(n: tuogtd nent ama 
yuvdd Qmd un sdigid t&ida , un dndagid temmfn suarmih keddi 
un k^ngad ycdgi. Un tuogid ud Uebiz vdskiz un tapdgid sie, las 
meg s(gm( un lustigil velm(, Siest ku min puoga vft yera kuoliny 
un ni ta um taggiS yek sond^ ta vet kadd^n^ un um lievt(d. 
Un ne ifirgtst luittg(l velda. 

By. Luc. 15, 21—24. (Sjogren- Wiedemann, Liv. Gramm. vol. I, p. 354) 



Remarks. 

The Livonian language is at present spoken in Livonia by 
only eight persons in the village of Salis, in Courland by 
several thousands. Of the two Courland dialects of Kolken 
and Pisen, the former has one vowel more than the latter^ 
viz. e. Since it has besides the two palatal vowels g and u, 
also the two guttural vowels e and j, the vowel-system is very 
complete. The vowel -harmony however has left only a few 
traces. The sound of h is almost entirely dropped, and / occurs 
only in foreign words. The standard work upon the Livo- 
nian language is that of Sjogren, edited by Wiedemann, 
St. Petersbourg. 1861. in 2 vols. 4^, and the alphabet used 
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in this work is our Standard alphabet. Only, j is employed 
instead of our y^ and a instead of e. There is a difference 
made between the g. of the Pisen dialect, and o of the Kolken 
dialect; the first is an o still more open than p. We should 
prefer to write both o , as they do not occur in the same 
dialect. The vowels o and p are essentially the same as our 
g and {. Our proposition^ however, to write them so was at 
the time of publication not yet known to the learned editor 
of SjSgren's work. 
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Specimen. 

Yennattindlyenil Pardbaran tammudiya ori peddna kumdranf 
vizwodSikkadavan yavano avan kaddv/poydmal nittiya zivan( adi- 
yumpadikku averiyS koduttu iwalavdi ulayattdridattil anbdi 
irunddr. Bv. Joh. 3, 16. 

Kumdran avani ndki, tayappanS tSvanukttm umakmn virotamdi 
pavam zjtin itumiUal umudiya kumddan yandu arikapaduvaterku 
ndn pdtiran allavendu sondn. Ey. Luc. 15, 21. 



Remarks. 

We follow principally Caldwell in his ** Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Dravidian languages." London 1856. The vowel 
I is mostly weakened from final a and a, but *every trace 
of the sound of a has disappeared'^ says Caldwell. It is mostly 
long, but sometimes also short. It is evident, therefore, that 
we have to do with a simple vowel, not with a diphthong, 
as it is represented by Caldwell and others (ei or at), and 
that the Tamils were right in giving to it a simple sign. It 
^'accords in sound very nearly with the sound b( e or ey in 
Turkey*\ according to Caldwell. "We have no doubt, that it 
is the same as that Tulu vowel, which has been compared by 
a good observer to "a short and indistinct t«." These different 
descriptions lead us to believe, that it is the vowel peculiar 
to most of the Tataric and several Slavonic languages, which 
we write ( (see above). The diphthong au occurs only in 
Sanskrit words. The slight change of sound which all the 
vowels, except H^ undergo after the cerebral consonants, inr 
eluding partly also the common r and 2, is, in connection 
with certain traces of the vowel-harmony (Caldwell p. 101. 136.), 
most interesting for the linguist, but cannot be represented 
in transcription. With regard to the consonants, the letter t, d 
is erroneously taken for a semivowel by Caldwell (p. 108) 
who writes it B. The Tamil Grammarians themselves divide 
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their consonants (C. p. 102) into six surds or explosives (val- 
Unam): k, d, t^ t, p, ^(r) , six nasals (mellinam): n, n^ n, Uy 
i», », and six semivowels: i/yr^lyVyryL The pronuncia- 
tion of the letter ^(r) is generally described as a peculiar com- 
bination of t and r, or^ if sonant, of d and r, which again 
shows its explosive nature, and prevents any transcription 
with the basis of r or R, instead of t (or d). The Tamulians 
would certainly have arranged their varga'Sy as we have done 
it, according to the Sanskrit principle, if they had not followed 
too closely the Sanskrit alphabet, in rejecting at the end the 
four letters r, /, t, ny which the Tamulians have added 
to the Sanskrit alphabet. For the old Yedic oE I had disap- 
peared in Sanskrit, and T r corresponds in the Tamil, as in 
the Hindi , Hindustani , Sindhi etc. to the dental r. The Dra- 
vidian and Hindi r was derived from d and was probably 
slightly different from the Sanskrit r; we should even prefer 
to write the Dravidian sound f , if two diacritical signs were 
not too heavy, and if the transcription r were not already 
too generally received. It is indeed our opinion (see above 
p. 99. upon the Hindi letters >f r and ^ rh) that the Tamu- 
lian letters ty ^ have a similar relation to the cerebrals t, d^ 
aa the palatals (T, /, have to the gutturals £, g\ and we take 
^, d^ r(r) as peculiar slight assibilations or vibrations of the 
cerebrals t^ d, r, approaching to the combinations t^, dz^ rz; 
for there is physiologically a very slight difference between 
f and /, r and f . At all events we must choose single cha- 
racters for the single Dravidian letters. This assibilation of 
Ij dj r pushes the tip of the tongue a little forward and 
nearer to the dental point. Hence the letter <^, our ^, which 
occurs only before d and at the end of words, and which, 
originally belongs certainly more to the cerebrals than to the 
dentals, as even its figure shows. By a Tamulian euphonic 
law, the surd letters k, <r, t^ tj t^p, are pronounced as so- 
nants, wherever they occur singly in the middle of a word, 
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and three of them, ky c^ t^ lose in this position even their 
explosive nature and become sonant fricatives. No sonant 
letter, on the contrary^ begins a word. This law explains 
the fact ^ that in Tamil and partly in Malay alam the same 
characters serve to express the surds and the sonants. Our 
transcription must of course follow in this respect the pro- 
nunciation. If in the middle of a word the surd letter is to 
be pronounced , its charaoter is repeated. The sonant & (k) 
is pronounced y\ the sound of g is sometimes retained in 
Sanskrit words. The sonant & (i) is pronounced f, ^as a 
very soft «A"; the sound of / is sometimes heard "in vulgar 
Tamil", and "in the use of those Sanskrit derivatives in which 
the letter 't, / is found in Sanskrit." The sonant letter 
^ (t) is pronounced "with the sound of the soft English ^A"; 
the sound of d occurs only, "when it is combined with a 
nasal, as in andamy The Tamil 6U has not the English sound 
w\ it is generally rendered by v, and we keep this transcription, 
although the description of this sound might raise the doubt, 
whether it were not rather pronounced like the w of middle 
Germany (see above p. 75). The Tamil is destitute of sibi- 
lants and aspirates , as well as of the simple spirans h. The 
letters /, «, «, A, if occurring in Sanskrit words, are repre- 
sented by the corresponding Grantham characters; a in Sanskrit 
derivatives of earlier date is replaced by the Tamil d or £, the 
Sanskrit « by the Tamil t or d, sometimes by r, or even by t 
or d; the Sanskrit s sometimes by ^, (Tor £, and sometimes it is 
omitted altogether. The Sanskrit h is omitted in the Tamil. 
The connection of consonants and vowels is analogous to that 
in the Sanskrit, the above given vowel characters being used 
only in the beginning of words. 
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Specimen. 

Entakondenndl Deiwam tande Sgcydtandiya putane^ awenil 
tviiwasikkunawen orutenum na^ic^apdkdte^ nittyajlwan untdkeiy- 
(unnatina^ taruwdn takkawaniyzm eteyum lokatte 8nehiccu, 

£t. Job. 3, 16. 

Appol makan awandta^ appane^ nan awerggattina nSreyum^ 
ninde munbdkeyum pdpam ceyttrikannu inimel ninde makan enna 
collappepuwdn yogyanalla enna paranu. Ev. Luc. 15, 21. 



Remarks. 

In Malay dlam e and ^, o and 6 are represented only by 
one character; in our transcription^ however, they ought to 
be marked according to their quantity. We have excluded 
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the compound letter H, which is generally exhibited in Gram- 
mars. There is a peculiar nasal in Mcdaydhm^ Telugu and 
KanaresBj which is pronounced m at the end of a word; but 
it may also euphonically be substituted for any other nasal 
and will then be pronounced accordingly* lii our system it 
need not be marked. The letter Qj is pronounced w^ not t?, 
as in the other dialects. Cf. the Grammar of the Malayalim 
language by the Rev. Joseph Peet (Ch. Miss. Soc.). 2* ed. 
Cottayam. 1860. 
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Specimen. 

Yesuj Yelmdada Betfdehemudu arasdi Heroda dinoledi putpi 
bokka indd jf6ti8er( mudayididi YerHsalemagu batt(dt Yehudye^ 
Tegi arasu ddi puUindye volu vile ddyeg andunda yenkulu ay a 
boUim mudayidi tudu dyagi drddhane Tndipere battd andidi 
panderi. Ev. Mitth. 2, 1. 2. 



Remarks. 

The Tulu is ordinarily written in the Malaydlam character. 
The vowel, which we write «, has been compared to a short 
and indistinct u (see above p. 225). 
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KARNATAKA (KANARESE). 
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Specimen. 

Ydtakkendere dtanaUi vihOsa ridiwavarellaru naSavdgade nitya 
jtvavannu Iionduva nimitta DSvaru tanna vobbanS maganannu 
kotta hdge jagatanna aitu priti padtsidanu, £y. Joh. 3, 16. 

Adare maganu avanige tandeye parcddkakke virodiiavdgiyu 
ninna mundegu papa madidcUiine ndnu innu ninna magarendu 
kareyalpada yogyanaUa annalu. Ey..Luc. 15, 21. 



Remarks. 
In Kanarese the letter t is confined to the poets. 
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Specimen. 

Yendu vaUanante ayanayandu visvdsamunhvddevvado vadu 
naSamu pondaka nitya jivamunu ponde nimiUamu DSvudu tana 
yoka kumdi^mccinattugd dagattunu prttipallacenu, Ev. Job. 3, 16. 

Appudu himdrudu dyana to tandri paralokamvnakunnu nf- 
kunnu virodhamugd pdpamu cesi yunndnu yikamtdata nl hi- 
mdi*udani piluvabada nenu yogyudanu gdnanenu, Ev. Luc. 15, 21. 



Remarks. 

The two first letters of the second class have two sounds; they 
are pronounced c and /in all Sanskrit derivatives, and in Telugu 
words before i, ly e^ e, at; before the other vowels they are 
pronounced t and ^, as in Mardthi (see above p. 109). "The 
letter t is found in Telugu (as in Kanarese) poetry, but in 
^he modern dialect of the Telugu it has fallen into disuse." 
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KWAN-HWA (MANDARINIC) 
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Ev. Matth. 2, 1. 2. 
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hehj^^ yevi po^ si^ ««^ zin^^ tsf" tan^ fanj^ tit" Yej^'lu^'Sa^^lin. 
2. Ywey^: 8en, r^ weij^ Yeu^-thai^ ziuj^^ wauj^ tse^^ naUf tsai^f 
No' tsaC" tun, fauj^ kyan> khij^ dn,^ kv!" laij^ pai^ tsi,. 



Remarks. 

The Kwan-hwa or Mandarin dialect is spoken by the people 
of the middle provinces of China and likewise by the higher 
officers and cultivated classes throughout the whole country. 
In this dialect^ which is better known in Europe than any 
other, the monosyllabism is developed to the highest degree, 
every syllable being a whole word ending with a vowel or 
one of the two nasals n and n. In former times the Kwan- 
hwa ^i^iAngmsh^A surd, sonant and aspirate consonants, as we 
have shown elsewhere ^ ; at present the sonants have disap- 
peared. The letters / and w are always followed by a vowel; 
all the others may have inserted between them and the fol- 
lowing vowel one of the semivowels y ox w^ or both of them, 
as our alphabet shows. European scholars use mostly instead 
of these semivowels the full vowels i and u (or dialectically 
e and o). We do not repeat here the reasons, why this custom 
is scientifically and practically inconvenient. We have spoken 
in the same place upon the letter f, as to which we are not 
sure, whether its actual pronunciation is not rather f , as its 
place in the sound-system as well as the description of the 
sound by some scholars, seem to suggest. The vowel u is 
often dialectically pronounced-?/, which may be written wher- 
ever it seems suitable. The sound of r occurs only in one 
word, formed by this single letter, but with diflferent tones. 
It is commonly written by the grammarians eul^ or ulh^ or 

^ Ueber Chines, und Tibet. Laatverhaltaisse. Schriften der Berlin. Akad. 
1861. 

Q 
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urh etc., but it is nothing else than a vocalised^ probably ce- 
rebral, r (or Z) which we write consequently r. The vowel, 
which we had formerly proposed to write f , according to the 
pronunciation of Mr. GuzlafF, whom we consulted about it, 
seems to be derived in the Chinese system of sounds from the 
vowel u; but it is pronounced entirely like the Tatarian and 
Slavonic "hard" i. The Russian missionaries represent it 
therefore by their J>i , and we have to render it consequently 
by «, It occurs only in the words «f and Uf. The tones 
which, in Chinese, are an essential element of speech for the 
distinction of words, were hitherto represented by European 
accents of quite a different meaning, or not expressed at all, 
and some scholars used the same accent for one tone and 
others for another; for ex. Morrison and Remusat represent 
the ^an-tone by pa, the khyu-ioiie by pd^ the high as well as 
the low phin-ione by pa; Marsbman and Medburst, the san- 
tone by jpd, the khyu'U>ue by pa, the two phin Aonea by pa] 
Medburst in the Fwkyen dialect, the high ja^-tone hy pdj 
the low iah'ioxiQ by pd^ the two jpAiti- tones by pa and pd^ 
others the «an-tone by 'pa, the M^t^-tone by pa* A new 
system was under these circumstances indispensable. The 
system, which we formerly proposed and have repeated above, 
follows as closely as possible the indigenous writing, com- 
pleted by the missionaries of the southern provinces. The Man- 
darin dialect has only five tones , the phin - tone alone being 
divided into a higher and a lower; we omit therefore the 
little horizontal line which distinguishes the lower i. e. deeper 
pronunciation of the other tones. 
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Remarks. 

The Hok'lo dialect is spoken in the north-eastern part of 
the province of Canton , in the department of Tsaitr-Uyu. The 
alphabet, as stated above , has been furnished to the author 
by the Rev. Lechler who lived several years in this country. 
The nasalisation of the vowels is less open and more squeezed 
than in the french vowels. The Fu-kyen^ to which the Hok-lo 
dialect belongs, distinguishes all eight tones, but the low 
son 'tone is pronounced with a peculiar modification, which 
might be expressed by pa^. 
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Specimen. 

Yuj.'ihai' koh,_ pa^'li'-henj^ y^Pxt 2/«*/ ^' tsak^ yu, tshoi^ len^ 
kai" nytfif tshoif tun, pheni theuj^ loij^ tav> Yaj^'lu^-sa^-lan, kirif 
san^, 2. Karij^ yorC" wo!" : yu, tsak^ nyin^ tshut^ se^ loij^ tsd^ Yuj- 
thai^ nyifij^ kai^ won^; kij, Uhoi, lai^ tiak, thari" li,f Naij^ tahoi, 
tun, pen, khon^ tau' kya, sin, syuk^; so' yi, Mt^ sf loij^ pa{^ 
fo^ ki^. Ev. Matth. 2, 1. 2. 

Remarks. 
The Hakka dialect, as spoken in Hon-kon^ has been already 
reduced by the Basle-missionary Rev. Lechler to the Standard 
Alphabet, in his translation of the Gospel of St. Matthew 
(Berlin, 1860) from which we have taken the above specimen. 
It has one tone more than the Kwan-hwa^ viz. a high and a 
low nyvp'(zi')ioue. It has moreover a vocalised m, which 
is to be written m; but it has, on the other hand, not th^ 
vowel r, nor the consonant z^ instead of which it uses ny. 
The Hakka dialect, as well as most of the southern Chinese 
dialects^ admits besides n and m other consonants at the 
end of words. In fact, all the words having the nyip or 
"returning" tone, end in one of the three consonants ky f, 
or p. In compound words, however, and in other cases, these 
final consonants, when preceding another consonant, are not 
pronounced. If, therefore, we find in the translation of 
Mr. Lechler the names of Bethlehem y Jerusalem^ Abraham 
rendered by Pak-li-heny Ya-lusat-lan y A-pak-la-hon ^ we have 
to read: Palihen^ Yalusalan, Apalahon. In such cases, we 
prefer not only to put little lines between the single syllables, 
but to put the apostrophe instead of the elided consonants: 
Pa\'li^''hen^^ Ya^-lu^'Sa\-lan,^ A,'pa\'la,'hon'^ or to omit 
even the apostrophe, the elision being sufficiently indicated 
by the tone. 



THAI. 

THAI (Siamese dialect). 
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28f| 29tl 


SOW "W 


32 fl 



7^} 


41 H 


♦2W 


43 fi 44 {f 


13 n| 


84 !J 


mTT 




»»w3 


35 5 


39 y 




25 « 


36 t? 


40 rt 




33 JJ 


37-3 







<r 

[d t 
d t 

b p 



kh X 


« J( 


ffh 


ih 


<r 3 


M 


th 


f 


dh 


th 


t 


dh 


ph f 


p f 


hh 



9] 



m 



K 


I 


» A 


y 


'i' 




r 
I 


8 




w 







Tones. 

The floating or period tone (rectus) — 

The higher ascending (cdtt4s) a' 

The lower ascending or short (gravis) . . . . a^ 

The higher descending (circun^leams) . . . . a^ 

The lower descending or expectant (demissus) • a^ 
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Remarks. 
The letters of the Siamese are derived from the DevaDa- 
gari. Their present pronmiciation differs greatly from that of 
the time when the alphabet was fixed. As in the Mandarin 
Chinese, the variety of sounds was in former times much 
greater than now, as the alphabet itself proves sufficiently. 
It contains on the other hand a certain number of letters which 
have been subsequently distinguished from one another, as we 
may conclude from the slight variations of their shape. The 
Grammarians generally exhibit 44 consonants, to which J. Low 
adds two other obsolete signs for th and s. These 44 letters 
are transcribed by Low (A Grammar of the Thai or Siamese 
language, Calcutta. Bapt. Miss. Press. 1828) and Pallegoix 
(Grammatica lingua Thai, Bangkok. 1850): i. i, 2. M, 3. M, 
4. kh, 5. AA, 6. M, 7. ng^ 8. ch, 9. ch (Palleg. a?), lo. ch (.r), ii. «, 
12. ch (^), 13. y (J)^ 14. d, 15. f, 16. th^ 17. thy 18. th^ 19. w, 20. d, 
21. t^ 22. thy 23. th^ 24. thy 25. n, 26. by 27. p, iS. ph^ 29./, 30. ph, 
31. /, 32. pA, 33. 7n, 84. y 0), 35. r, 36. Z, 37. W (t?) , 38. tf , 39. 8y 

40. 5, 41. A, 42. ly 43. a (o), 44. A. — They state expressly, that 
there is no distinction in the present pronunciation between 
the different letters transcribed alike, except that certain 
letters viz. our letters AA, ^, cTA, th, thy ph^ f, ^, ^, «, A', are 
always followed by a vowel with the high ascending tone. 
This great number of identical sounds, amongst which we 
find 5 AA, 4 cA, 6 ^A, 3 ph would be quite unintelligible and 
embarrassing for the linguist, if we did not distinguish them 
in transcription as well as they are distinguished in Siamese 
writing, and this is only possible, if we are able to distinguish 
them at least etymologically; for it would be absurd to sup- 
pose that this identical pronunciation existed from the be- 
ginning. Now, the alphabet will be understood at once, if 
we reestablish the ancient order as we have done it above. 
Taking those letters, which differ only by a slight break in 
one part of the character, as later variations derived from. 
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one and the same sound, we find but five original dirisions 
of every one of the five explosive classes, in perfect harmony 
with the system of the five Devanagari- classes and with the 
Siamese Pali •alphabet as communicated by Low. The same 
Indian arrangement is evidently followed in the subsequent 
letters corresponding with the Sanskrit y, r, Z, v, *, «, «, A, Z, 
to which are still added two other letters f), the fulcrum of 
initial vowels (^), and f[ a second A. The fifth column con- 
tains the nasal letters and we learn from it, that the palatal 
letter ft), which now sounds only like y, was originally the 
palatal nasal n. The fourth column corresponds with the 
aspirated medials of the Sanskrit. It seems that even at present 
this original value has not quite disappeared and that the 
guttural % at least is still heard as gh. The strong aspiration 
may have misled many a foreigner respective the real pronuncia- 
tion of the first part of these compounds. The third column 
ought to represent the simple medials 5^, /, d, d, b and we 
do not doubt, that this was originally the case. But, as 
in the Mandarin- Chinese , where the medials were still pro- 
nounced in the 6*^ century after Chr., they lost their sonant 
nature, and are now even pronounced as hard aspirates, without 
any great distinction from those of the second column, which 
properly correspond to the hard Sanskrit aspirates. The ori- 
ginal great force of aspiration inherent to the letters of the 
second column has only left a trace in the elevation of tone 
imparted to the following vowel. The proper value of the 
letters of the first column was that of surd explosives (tenues), 
and this is still the case with fl k and ^ ^. Eegarding the 
three other classes, the cerebrals, dentals and labials, we see 
sonants and surds distinguished. After the original sonants 
of the third column bad changed into surds, the original 
surds of the first column entered partly into their place , and 
were finally distinguished by a slight variation of shape in 
those cases, when they kept their primitive aurd value. On 
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the other hand, the old aspirates of the second and the new 
aspirates of the third column passed partly, as in many other 
languages, into their corresponding fricatives, ph and p into 
f and /, c" into a y kh and Af into j and ;f ; for we do not 
doubt,' that •B j( and f\j[ have the value of fricatives, although 
they are commonly transcribed by English and French writers, 
who have not this sound in their own language, by kh. If 
this should not be the case in the present time , we must at 
least suppose, that this fricative sound existed at a certain 
former time , when its character was expressly altered for this 
purpose. 

It is indispensable to distinguish also in our transcription 
the second and the third column. To this effect, we have 
dissolved , as in modern Sanskrit , the original aspirates of the 
second and fourth class into the respective explosives and the 
following A, except in j( and/", j and/, in which the aspi- 
ration does not follow, but is inherent. We presume, that 
j( and f are only stronger aspirated than jf and /, and like- 
wise ft stronger than A, as indeed the whole second column, 
as well as the sharp fricatives Vi H, ^ ij it s, ti s^ manifest 
their stronger aspiration by their effect on the intonation of 
the following vowel. The cerebral letters d, ?, ?A, f, dh^ r^ 
and the two sibilants a and ^ do not belong to the Thai 
proper, but are found only in Pali words. Hence their actually 
identic pronunciation with corresponding d^ t^ th, f, dh^ n 
and 8, Capt. Low has published an old Thai alphabet, in 
which these foreign letters are not comprised. 
• With respect to the voW^els, they seem to have undergone 
likewise several changes. We follow in the above exhibited 
table the statement of the Rev. S. J. Smith, American Mis- 
sionary, compared with the remarks of the Rev. D. D. Bradley 
in the Bangkok Calendar of 1860. p. 51. 82. as given orally 
at Bangkok 1862 to Mr. Th. von Buns en, of the Prussian 
expedition to those countries. We can only fix the different 
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vowel sounds existing in the Thai and their regular represen- 
tation in the Siamese writing. But we must leave their ap- 
plication in the running text, which will occasionally vary, to 
the Siamese scholars. The vowels o and o are often pro- 
nounced but not written , except that o is sometimes irregularly 
written by the consonantic sign B '; o is mostly pronounced 
between two consonants. The description of the pronunciation 
of the vowels — and — leaves no doubt, that they corres- 
pond with the Chinese and Tataric i and j. The sign .1—'^ 
which is read amy or as others say amn^ is an imitation of 
the Sanskrit antiavdra^ and the vowels r f I I occur only 
in Indian words. 

There are five tones in the Thai language, mostly repre- 
sented by the two signs -1-, — and the diacritical letter 
^ (K)^ the various application of which belongs to the gram- 
mar. These five intonations may be compared with the above 
indicated Chinese tones, and represented alike. 
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a a 


k g n 


h s 


kh gh 


g 6 


c j A 


y 


a }h 


i I u u 


^ * d n 


I r 


th dh 


~ 


t d n 


I 8 


ih dh 


at au 


p b m 


w 


ph bh 



Bemarks. 
The characters are almost the same as the old Pali cha- 
racters of that kind which is exhibited in the Siamese Gram- 
mar of Capt. J. Low. 
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Vowels. 



33 330 



c @ 



a u 



33 6 



CD O 

9 9 

OO 3 

o o 



c 


00 8 


eo 


00 - 


OD 


8 ^ 


? 


CO 00 


© 


o - 



ToDes. 
The floating or natural tone, not written. 
The acute (an' mylt) s^ 
The grave (sy^ pauk) — i 



a a 

e 6 

i I ( u a 

a u 

ei au 

Tones: a a' d" 



* 9 

c J 

t d 

t d 

p b 



n 
n 
n 
n 
m 



h s 

y - 

I r 

I ^ 

w - 



OO Q 
O 00 



kh gh 

cTA jh 

th dh 

th dh 

ph bh 
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Remarks. 

The Burmese writing is syllabical as the Sanskrit; the in- 
herent a is not written ; the mark _£_ placed over a consonant 
indicates the want of any inherent vowel. The vowel -signs, 
as given above, are all initial. The vowel called triphthong 
by Latter, which is composed by the signs of u and i, and 
pronounced sometimes "intermediate between o and w", 
and sometimes as "a short oi or long V\ seems to be our 
(^ I of the Tatarian and Slavonic languages, which we 
have found also in the Chinese language. The nasalisation 
(^anusvdra'*) affects only the vowels a and u. The pronun- 
ciation of the first diphthong is, according to Th. Latter, ei, 
not ai. The only Burmese sibilans corresponds with the Sanskrit 
'^ 8 and seems to be pronounced very near like the Polish 
8. We may therefore write it «, if with any diacritical sign 
at all. 

The present pronunciation of the Burmese letters deviates 
in many cases from the received orthography. It seems there- 
fore advisal^le for missionary purposes to follow the actual 
pronunciation, whilst in linguistic researches it will be ne- 
cessary either to transcribe exclusively the old orthography, 
or to mention it at least in every single case of deviation. 
Cf. the Crrammar of the Burman langimge^ by F. Carey, Se- 
rampore, 1814. and the Grammar of the Language of Burmah^ 
by Thomas Latter, 1845. All pure Burmese words are 
monosyllabic. Of the peculiar Chinese tones, only three are 
in use among the Burmans, of which the floating or natural 
needs not to be indicated. 
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YUKAGIRIO. 



k 


9 


- 


X 


- 


(T 


3 


t 

n 


i z 


y 


t 


^ 


n 


- 


r 


P 


b 


m 


- 


w 



Specimen. 

Omoca ddil terikadeni lengi. Ke hmdok yanjuririmaf Pan-- 

bure oUle, Kaweik adakun (nlldaan ke^m, Ke lomddk yonju- 

ririmaf Yonjdde oill§, Kaweik kecim adakun mon6goj[, Ke 

lomdok yonjuririmaf Serez^ moza^ oille ierezSn pugalwe. Ka- 

^wHk adakun comogina keiim. 

Remarks. 

The alphabet and the specimen are taken from A. Schiefner^ 
Veher die Sprache dei* Jukagiren, in the Melanges Asiatiques 
t. III. 1859. p. 595 sqq., who there uses already the Standard 
Alphabet. 
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a 




k g 


n 


X ^ 




e e .e 





^ 3 


t 

n 


8 Z 


y 


I i 


u 


t d 


n 


8 Z ' 

j 


r 






p b 


m 


i 


w 






Palatalised c( 


)nsonant8: 








9 . 


X i 


r t 
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Specimen. 

^t^a;fo, ^aj;'am^<M?a, jfwd^. Mtnkri jftttrkinf Torekaite geaU 
Urn. Tawajf warkin f Ketai^ mintawa^om, Inan yarmok hiwut 
torekaite minrestim. Menj[08tinf Doten j[ac. Nenko jfittrkinf 
Inege j[(lkit, X'^^X^ irJdl minj(ametwam{k kinemaL 

Remarks. 

The alphabet and the specimen are taken from the treatise 
of L. Radloff: ^Ueber die Sprache der TBchvktBcheifC\ in the 
Memoires de I'Acad. Imper. des Sciences de St. Petersbourg, 
VIP s^rie, tome III, n« 10. 1861. The author of this treatise 
has already employed the Standard Alphabet with a few ex- 
ceptions. With regard to his a as corresponding to the Rus- 
sian fl we are not sure , whether this vowel is really different 
from our ^, 
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a 


k g 


(n) 


- 


- 


y 


e 


t,U,tS d,dz,<M 


n 


8,8^ 




r 


u 


(P) b 


m 


M A 


- 


w 



\ indicates the lengthening of the preceding vowel. 
2P (t) indicates often the shortening of the preceding vowel, 

or the doubling of the following consonant. 
'Xyuy final nasal. 
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t» ha 


>r ke 


t 


/b* 


n *o 


^ Aw 


•f 9<^ 




^^ 


5^" 


3* ^0 


If gu. 


7« 


a; e^e 


^ 


t 


^0 


9 « 


p. ta 


T ^ 


f 


««,<^i 


\ to 


:p tow 


^'da 


f de 


i' 


dzi,dsi 


Y do 


vp** cfow 


}\ pa 


^ pe 


v." 


pi 


jtC po 


7* P« 


J<i ba 


■^ be 


12." 


U 


^ bo 


7" 6w 


J\ fa^va^ 


-\ A.. 


It. 


/,.. 


f^ fo,.. 


7 A- 


^ na 


^ ne 


— 


wt 


) no 


^ «w 


•;7 ma 


;l me 


1 


mi 


I mo 


^ mw 


f .a 


iz. «^ 


i/ 


81^81 


; so 


;^ «w 


f^^za 


-^ ze 


tJ> 


zi^zi 


f zo 


^ zu 


^ ya 


- 


- 


- 


3 yo 


3- y« 


y ra 


1^ re 


'j 


n 


tj ro 


/t- rw 


yj wa 


2 we 


f 


tvi 


^ too 


- - 



Specimen. 

Japanese proyerb. 

Kagami fa sugata no yoai-asi fo miru mOy kokoro no Myoku 
tXiyoku wo tadasi aratamenu ga tame nari. Japanese proverb. 

Kon-nitai wa. Nani~wo o me-ni kake^ma^yO kaf Mo M- 
ko9i okirno^wo o miee. Ki-^6 wa nozonti-masenu. JRei, zui-bun 
deki-mam. Sore wa Nippon-no Ji-do9*i'de ari^mamkaf Si gu- 
watm Byu yokka-de ari-mam. Fito fako fiyak kin iri-ni naeare, 
San futo-de itsi ydto-ni nari-mam (three feet make one 
yard). li-ityaku-no to-wo itsi By 6 to t-masii. 

J. Hoffmann, Shopping-dialognes. 
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Remarks. 

Of the two Japanese formes of writing, the cursive Firo^kana 
and the more square and distinct Kata-kana, we have exhi- 
bited above the latter, which has been reduced already to 
our Standard Alphabet by J. Hoffmann (the learned editor 
of Donker Curtius's Japanese Grammar, Leyden, 1857.) in his 
yfShopping-dialoffues in Dutch, English and Japanese^ Leyden, 
1861." The Japanese used first for their language the Chinese 
writing. In the 9^ century they derived from it a Japanese 
alphabet of their own and limited it to 47 syllabic signe. 
These syllables were put in such order as to form a little 
poem, the beginning of which I-ro-fa became the name of the 
alphabet. We learn from it,, that the Japanese language of 
this time distinguished only ten consonants, which were com- 
posed with the five vowels a e i o u; three combinations were 
left out as not existing in the language, viz. yi^ wu and ye 
(or we). The old consonantic system was therefore this very 
small one: 

k ^ - y 

t n 8 r 

p m - w 
Afterwards the sonants g^ d^ b, z were distinguished by a 
diacritical sign added to the corresponding surd letters ; p was 
changed into the fricative letter / in all Japanese words; it 
preserved its original sound only in foreign words and was 
then marked by a little circle. The five letters, which are 
pronounced at present as pure vowels^ seem to have been 
regarded originally as beginning with a slight guttural nasal 
na, ntf, m, «o, nu^ which afterwards was weakened (as the 
Tibetan ^) into ' (hamza)^ or disappeared entirely. The as- 
sibilation of t and d before i and u into td, tm, dzi, dzu^ as 
well as the softening of / into v and even into h is of still 
later origin, and is therefore not indicated at all in writing. 
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The vowel u , inherent in the syllables of our 5*** column , is 
very often pronounced so short as to disappear almost enti- 
rely, and the same happens also not unfrequendy with the 
inherent vowel i. We propose to represent these vowels in 
this case (as in the similar one of the Rumanian, old Slove- 
nian and other languages) by u and «, the more so as we 
have only to follow in this respect the authority of Hoff- 
mann. The syllable nu (u)j nu, mu were formerly employed 
to express the nasal terminations -w, -w, -w*, especially in the 
Chinese words ending with -« or -w. Afterwards a peculiar 
sign was chosen for every final nasal, which at present is 
pronounced sometimes n and sometimes w, still differing from 
nu. We represent it by n (cf, the Tamulian). The signs ( 
and "^ indicate, in foreign words, respectively the lengthening 
and the shortening of the preceding vowel. The latter sign 
is that of the letter t (tu) and is apparently chosen in imita- 
tion of the southern Chinese dialects, which exhibit, instead 
of the Mandarin words with the short or '^returning" tone, 
syllables ending with ^, k or p. We follow Hoffmann and 
other European scholars in indicating the shortness of the 
vowel by doubling the next consonant and transcribe for ex. 
the Japanese Nitpon by Nippon. When the syllables si^ zi, 
tsi, dzi are followed by the syllables ya, t/o, or yw, their 
respective combinations are contracted into iya^ syo^ syu; zya^ 
zyo^ zyu; tsya^ tSyo., t»yu; dzya^ d£yo^ dzyu (or /a, ^o, su; 
za^ etc.). We should prefer to keep, for the sake of etymo- 
logy, the original i, adding however the sign "" (t) io indi- 
cate its disappearance. The change of / or v into h seems 
to be very arbitrary and, according to certain observations, 
which the author had the opportimity to make personally 
during the presence of the Japanese embassy in Berlin (1862), 
rather a matter of politeness towards the person addressed. 
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(^) 



TIBETAN. 



1 "1 r 


t; <\ 


^ 


-5 ^ * 


? 


1 1 


<i i ^ 


- 


- - 


^ s ^ 


1 


^ q 


q q q 


*i 


- - 






01 



k g kh 


n > 


h 


a dz tSh 


ii 


^ z 


t8 dz tsh 


- 


- - 


t d th 


n 


s z 


p b ph 


m ' 


- - 



y 



r I 
w 



a = e 

» .V 



Specimen. 

q^ • ^y ^ • ^ ' ^c; • p • q ' ;^^ • q^- db^' ^y q-"^' q^qj ' 

^ g J I Foucaux, Gramm. sur la langue Tibet, p. 195. 



Den take de>i due na yul BdrancLse ^-dir dran sron Una br-gya 
zig g-na-a te; dran sron de dag gis s-ton pa Udpdla zee b-yaba 
dampd-i tshos a-lob tiin bs-gom pa la d^ga-^ bd-s kun tu rgyu 
zin; 8u la dampd-i tXhoa yod pa de b-dag la s-mrana. 

R 
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Remarks. 

The Tibetan writing is syllabic like the Sanskrit, from which 
its characters are derived. The orthography of the Tibetan 
literature was fixed at a time, when the language was still 
in a very different state. Many letters which then were pro- 
nounced, are at present silent. We have the choice, either 
to give up entirely the old historical orthography, following 
only the actual pronunciation, or to seek for a compromise 
between both. We have made a proposition to that effect in 
the above (p. 233) mentioned treatise, and our specimen will 
best show what we mean. As almost all the silent letters pre- 
cede or follow the root, which alone is pronounced, they might 
all be transcribed, but separated from the letters pronounced 
in a conventional way, and the altered pronunciation of a 
few other letters might be placed above those of the old or- 
thography. The brackets as in b6)gom = gom; d)gaQ == ga; 
nd(8 = ne^ which we formerly proposed, seem to be less 
convenient, than a separating line, although also this line has 
in our European writing an other meaning. The change of 
pronunciation occurs principally in the letters a, g^ r, m, y, 
which become sometimes e^ J, d^ h^ ts, and might then be 
written «, ^, 5-, wi, y. Other minor changes, as the softer 
pronunciation of b before vowels, or the sharper of d before 
r, might be omitted. The letter ^ was originally a weak 
nasal, but is now, if heard at all, weakened into the sound 
of our >, The vowels, except a (which is not written), are 
expressed in the middle of words by the signs known from 
the Sanskrit, and in the beginning of words they are added to 
i\ as their fulcrum; the same letter without any vowel -sign 
designates, as in Sanskrit, a. The quantity of the vowels is 
not distinguished in Tibetan, except in Sanskrit words, where 
the long vowels are commonly expressed by adding underneath 
the letter ^. 
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GEOR€HAN. 



i 


8 - - 


" 


3 i 




a " 


3 « ^ 


- 


o . J« 




t) 


? * K 


- 


^J 3 




*H0 


V 3 tJ 


- 


- - 






6 -? <» 


C 


V % 


TO gi 




3 i oj 


3 


- 


3 


a 


? - - 


. 


i A 




e 


*' ^ ^ 


- 


J y 




i u 


S' J s 


- 


i z 




t i iv) 


V 4 t 


- 


- - 






t> d t 


n 


8 Z 


r ^ 




p> b p 


m 


. - - 


V) 



Specimen. 

£if>3&(^<r>b2fc6 SmbbD -jOTolj b<r)b , IjbCbt'jioob-^bG b^^cp^-f tnol^b . b oCbyidoGo 
3jn0O'j(obf> 6(^daiQaobllb , 9bj40b^£iO d^^Coi^Co ^b ^bboo^OTjgooCo ^jJOi^ 

obLb a|&fj<^(r>':>1fb :• 

Brosset, Elem. de la 1. Georg. 1837. p. 268. 



^ymtdata da u(}lewelta mof^ameta Davrit da K'OsPant'ineai. 
Ese udlewelni moPameni iqtmies natesavyit Kartwelni^ sazywar* 
tagan Apj[azeti8ata ^ sana^ebta-ffan Aryu^tisa; aznaurni iqwnea 
Pomit^ da natesavmi ertman-erttsani ^ udlewelni da dlierni brdo^ 
laaay mj^edami iu^niemi da ganikmulm tqobaaa mPertasa, 

B2 
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Remarks. 

The vowel <f is described as a very short e and occurs 
especially after u: u^. In the same way t mostly forms the 
second part of a diphthong at, ot, but sometimes it occurs 
also alone at the end of words, as in saidumM; it is rendered 
in Russian by h or b. As all the characters and their order 
are derived, like the Armenian, from the Greek, the sign of 
the vowel u is originally a composition of o and v (Greek ov). 
The Greek vowel v alone does not belong to the original 
Georgian alphabet, but is added afterwards after u (without 
any numerical value). It is found, however, in a few words, 
8,d (= hjcidi) , seven , and may then be rendered by u : hid. 
About the dry tenues, which we write i>, P etc., and which 
are common to the Georgian , Lasiafiy Mingrelian^ StumiaUy 
Abj[asiany and other Caucasian languages, see above in the 
OaseHan alphabet, p. 139. We are not quite sure of the pro- 
nunciation of that letter which we have rendered by j(. Euro- 
pean Grammarians usually write kh instead of our ^ and kkh 
instead of our J(. It seems that the latter is the corresponding 
fricative to q^ and that it has the same pronunciation as that 
Kurd letter, which Mr. Lerch (see above p. 137; has rendered 
by ft and which in this case would also be written more con- 
veniently ^, the Semitic K being of quite a peculiar nature. 
The pronunciation of the letter called hoe i is that of a 
feable h. The last letter with a numerical value (10,C00) is the 
letter called hoe 3i, the sound of which is not quite clear. 
The letter ^ /, and 3 i seem to have been invented only for 
the Ossetian alphabet, not for the Georgian, where it is, 
however , employed by some writers to render several difficult 
combinations of consonants more pronouncable. 
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TUS. 

The alphabet of this Caucasian language has been discussed 
by Schiefner, Bulletin de la classe histor. pbilol. de TAcad. 
de St. Petersbourg, tome XII, 1855. p. 103 sqq. It seems, 
that his letters: 
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would correspond with the following letters of the Standard 
Alphabet: 
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Remarks. 

The letters, which we write with ^ are apparently the same 
dry tenues, on which we have just spoken p. 247 (cf. p. 134). 
On the aspirated I see above p. 172. 
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ALBANIAN (ro»*a« dialect.)- 
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Specimen. 

KJ£ vj€ f^bqei vde yjg fievd € ftbQei^Qov, e i. xje Oivi xje do 
Tf ^Qiteiy vya vjt vin i xiy xje xje axofiia na IjeQE. ligQ x£ii 
Tcovve aa djefi hiive xa dv^aiZg x £i^iy 9 xje xi'a^ i Yniy vde deu 
€ I /nbvi. I TQEVi djd^JE xj§ OTiov vds dfr, voux^ ov^ibvv^ no 
zald^L f J(63i vd dvi re detix, e axji e yjivE xaa zaobeve € e 
fiovaqe vde axav xe xiqe^ e € ddvg vde yqa x§ xvqe ngq xg 

QIXOVQE, 

Popular tale. J. G. Yon Hahn, Albanes. Stud. II, p. 167. 



Ke ne mbret nde ne vend e mbreteron^ e i He %§ne Ke do te^ 
vriteiy nga ne nip i tiy He Ice akonia pa Ure, Per kete pune sa 
dyem beine te duvdtze V etiy ^ Ke kis^ i Stiy nde det e i mbut 
I tr^ti dyate Ice stiu nde det^ nuk' umbut^ po taldzi e MSi nd* 
dne te detit^ e atyi e gene tea Uobine e e muare nde stan if 
ture^ e e ddne nde gra te tare p&r te riture. 
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Remarks. 

The Albanian language is divided into two dialects, the 
Toskan aud the Gegan, The Toskan write with Greek letters, 
the Gegaa with Roman. We follow the Toskan grammar of 
J. G. von Hahn in his learned AlbaneaUche Studien^ Wien, 
1853. 2^ P. — In the Gegan dialect occurs the frenoh nasa- 
lisation of vowels, expressed by the addition of v, which we 
render by the sign — over the respective vowels. 



MALAYAN. 
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In foivign voids. 
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t t 
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Specimen. 

Makka man'aluwarkan dlya dqi^padda karajdanna padda 
bdran siydpa yan dikahandakina^ dan dimuliyakanna dkan bdran 
siydpa yan dikahqndaMna dqnan tdnan qodqratna. Bdran si- 
ydpa mqmmunuh 6ran dqnan tiydda aqbqnar Kaqna niscdya di- 
iikaa allah dqnan dpi ndraka yan dmat hdnat, 

Schleiermacher, de rinflueDce de l.ecrit. sur le langn. p. 602. 604. 



Remarks. 

The Malays, like the Arabs, distinguish in writing only 
three vowels, short and long, a dy i f^ u u, using the same 
signs for i and e, I and ^, u and o, ft and o; Ijl. is always 
a, but JL. is sometimes a, and sometimes the indistinct vowel, 
which might be transcribed ^, or as we prefer it in this case a. 
The pronunciation of ^ and ^ is described as between our 
tT / and t ii \ it seems therefore that our nearest expression 
for them is c and j. We write the merely Arabic sounds as 
we write them in Arabic. We have followed principally the 
exposition of the Malayan grammar by Schleiermacher in 
his book: de Vinjluence de Pecriture mr la lanfftie^ 1835. p. 409 sqq. 
There, however, the two cerebral letters t and d are not 
mentioned. They are at present, as it seems, fallen into disuse ; 
but the new invented sign o of the Malayan alphabet proves, 
that this letter d was used, at least in former times. The 
corresponding t was expressed by the Arabic -b , which after- 
wards was commonly confined to the words of Arabic origin, 
and replaced in genuine Malayan words by ^ t 



BATAK. 
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BATAK. 

CO 



"o 



'^^y-= 



e 

o 

a 



Oa) 






ka ga 


na^-n 


ha^s 


ca ja 


na 


- 


ta da 


na 


8a 


pa ha 


ma 


- 



ya 
ra la 



wa 



Remarks. 

There are three dialects of the Batak^ which is spoken in the 
north o( Sumatra^ viz. the Toba^ the JMandailin or Ankola, and 
the Dairi. The characters given above belong to the Toba 
dialect^ except ^"^ ^a^ which occurs only in the southern 
branch of the Mandailin dialect. In the same dialect ^"^^ is 
written instead of ^^'^ ^a, ^^ or "^^ instead of "^^ ha 
or Aa, ^>< for 'OC ^^a^ ^fe for "o n«, <>> for "^ sa, 
^^^ for ■'^^ ya, ^"^ for "^ i and ^^^^ (north) or ^"^ 
(south) for -==- u. The western Toba and the Dairi dialect 
use "^^ instead of 5^ t^ and G^ instead of ^^ w. The 
vowel system in pronunciation and in writing is almost the 
same as in Javanese. The initial vowels a^ iy u have their 
peculiar signs ^ the middle or final vowels (except a) are ex- 
pressed by little symbols added to the principal characters. 
The vowel a is not expressed at all , but is* inherent in every 
consonantal character , if it stands alone and is not followed 
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by the sign — ^, which indicates the absence of every vowel. 
As in Javanese, there is a peculiar sign for the final n as 
well as for the feeble final aspiration, both as it seems ^ in 
imitation of the Sanskritic anus^odra and viaarga. The letters 
w, w^ y occur in the Mandailihy not in the Toba dialect. 
The Dairi has no n; it uses the characters of w and y, but 
only instead of ^-^ , which letter is pronounced A. As in other 
languages the present pronunciation deviates in several cases 
from the old orthography, g^ jfy b are pronounced at the end 
of words k, Cy p. In the eastern Toba dialect and in some 
other parts of the island the r is pronounced in a guttural 
manner, and ought then to be written r, if compared with 
other dialects, h in Tobay if initial^ is sounded k\ in Dairi this 
is always the case, and in Mandailin also, if final or following 
immediately a consonant. Before Jk, ^, p, s the nasals n, n, m 
are pronounced respectively A, t^ p; n before p becomes p, 
not t. In the Mandailin alone the nasals are not changed. 
Before g, jy d, b the nasals w, n, m pass into the respective 
class of the preceding consonant. At the end of words the 
nasals n, n, m before h are pronounced respectively kky Uy pp, 
as likewise ky ty p before A, with the exception that <-A or p-A 
are sometimes pronounced kk, n before Z, r, m, as well as r 
before I are changed into the following letter.— All these change- 
ments of pronunciation are sometimes neglected in writiag^ in 
order to be understood by all the Bataks , and sometimes, they 
are expressed according to the different dialects. The tran- 
scription will follow in most cases, especially forlinguiatical 
purposes , the etymological orthography. We owe our remarks 
on the Battak^ to Dr. Land, Secretary of the Netherlandish 
Bible-Society at Amsterdam , the exposition on the subject by 
fi. Neubronner van der Tuuk not being in our bands. 
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JAVANESE. 
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Specimen. 

Negari Bali vonten tigan; budinnipun lankun dennin rosa, 
Padamellannipun sabin, Namannipun jaka Pirannon. Mireh 
j(abar<y yen n§gaH Messir havis teda. Jqka Pirannon lajeh kesas 
daten negari Messir; bekta dagannan pantun hutavi huvoa, Saren 
dumugi negari Measir y kapangis tiyan dumn hm Karaa. 
JaYaanscheSpraakkanst door Cornets de Groot uitg. door T. Boorda. 1843. p. 68 



Kemarks. 
The system of vocalisation is essentiaUy the same as in the 
DSvandgari, The vowel e does not occur in the beginning of 
words. The vowel a which after any consonant is not written 
at ai), ha^ two different sounds, according to certain rules; 
the one is our pure a, the other a somewhat closer and there- 
fore more indistinct a approaching to our o, ^s O- approaches 
to an indistinct e. We write therefore those two aounikf a 
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and e. The sign — is described as a final n} it seems to 
imitate in its figure the Sanskrit antisvdra^ bat without its 
peculiar nature; we prefer therefore, not to distinguish it in 
our transcription from the full consonantal n. The final letter 
^ corresponds with the Sanskritic viaarga 8. About the two 
cerebral letters n and ? (X), we think that T. Roorda is 
right in what he observes in his edition of Cornets de Groot's 
Javaansche SpraxMcunat, Amsterdam 1843. p. 8. As the no- 
tation of the final n, the different notations of r also seem to 
be imitated from the Dsvandgari^ and the two signs ^ and ^ 
called Pa-c&i*e and Nq,-lelet seem tp represent the Sanskritic 
r and I, The full vowel characters are sometimes used as 

o o 

initials in original Sanskrit words. Instead of them the letter 
h is generally used with its respective vowel sign. It seems 
preferable to transcribe this A, although it is at present scar- 
cely audible. 



a 

e 

i u 



D A Y A K (B6rneo). 

k g 

HO) d' 

t d n 

p b m 



y 

r 
w 



Specimen. 
Aton olo ida tempon anake hatua dua biti. Dan id^abmu intu 
awen ta hamau dengan bapa: Apan^ tena akanku bagin ramo 
ida baris ayunJiu. Dan ia membagi akan awen ta penataue. 
Maka d'aton ar^ andau limba ta, anak ida buau Tnenampunan 
karct ramo J dan hagoet akan lewu awan kedau, het^ ia menanan 
ramoe am kapapan gawie, Luc. 16, 11^13. 

H. G. Ton der Gabelentz: Grammatik der Dajak - Sprache. Leipzig. 
1852. p. 45. 
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MAKASSAR. 
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ha 
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ma 
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Specimen. 

lya-minne ankdna-kdnai pau-pauwanna Dayalankdra. Ala 
siydpa- siydpad!a kardeh lompo^ a>makeya makota^ a^mindwan 
irawdnan parentdna Dayalankdra, Na and!o Dayalankdray tau 
Idmbusu' pamdv^ na ddele^ bit ar anna ri sikamma bone-buUdna^ 
dyagdan ri-patarintina^ riyanrort-kemokanna^ ri-pasaribattananna. 
Pdssala'. Na m-mrokdna-ino pau-pauwanna. N?ya> se^re ka- 
rdeh ri parasdnanaj niydrena Tina-Sumpe. Naiya arenna ka-- 
rdena^ nikdna Rdd'a-Adan; madompo kakaraenanna^ ma'ld^ban 
irateyandnin J siyagdn ri bawa anin; na kaleUyan^mo biri'tdna 
ta>8^>re''ta^8i'i'e parasdnan, lamlmsuna siyagdan labdna ri-sikamma 
pdkereka, siyagdan ri-tau-kasiastya. 

Matthes, Makassaarsche Spraakkunst. 1858. p. 14. 



Remarks. 

The Makassar language is spoken in the southern part of 
the island Celebes and partly in the small neighbouring island 
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Saleyer. The vowel a is inherent in every simple character; 
the other vowels are eitpressed by points added to their re- 
spective consonantal characters. There are no peculiar initial 
vowel signs , but the character ^^ serves as a fulcrum for 
every initial vowel. We need not transcribe it. Final nasals 
are regarded rather as modifications of the preceding vowel 
and are for this reason usually not written at all, or repre- 
sented sometimes by a common sign :^ placed above the syl- 
labic sign, and pronounced at the end of a word always ft, 
and before other consonants n^ n, n or m, according to the 
class of the following letter , imitating in this respect the use 
of the Sanskritic anu^vdra-^omi. Decidedly long vowels occur 
very seldom in Makassar and almost alone in foreign words. 
But every vowel, short or long, may be pronounced with a 
sudden closure of the throat after it, which corresponds very 
nearly with the Chinese z\ tone (see above p. 232), and which 
we represent best, as Mr. Land proposes, by adding our 
hamza > after the vowel, as we have done it in those Semitic 
languages , where n or * (hamza) closes a syllable. It seems^ 
that in Makassar this final ', which is not written, replaces 
always, as in Chinese, the Samoyetic (p. 219), the eastern Po- 
lynesian (p. 259) and other languages, a dropped consonant, 
especially A, which reappears, when a vowel is added, for ex. 
halla' and a becomes hallaka^ whilst balan and a remains balana. 
The letter h is not found in the older Makassar writing; it 
has been introduced only in later times, and principally used in 
Malayan or Arabic words, hardly in pure Makassar words. 
The word-accents may be added on a much larger scale, as 
it IS done in the standard Works on the Makassar language 
by Dr. B. F. Matthes. 
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Remarks. 
The same sign, called anta , which in the Makassar indicates 
a final nasal, is in the Bugis a vowel sign designating an in- 
distinct sound approaching to a , and therefore transcribed by 
us a. Four signs are added to the Makassar alphabet to ex- 
press the combinations of nka^ nt'a, nra, mpa. There is no 
nta, which seems to be replaced by nra. These combinations 
occur also in the beginning of words and remind us of the 
same fact in many African languages, ng^ nd\ ndy mb have 
no peculiar signs and when they occur in the middle of words, 
the nasal, as in the Makassar, is not indicated at all. We owe 
these remarks to the personal information of Dr. Matthes, who 
is scientifically and practically fully abquainted with the dif- 
ferent languages of Celebes^ where he has lived many years, as 
an agent of the Netherlandish Bible Society at Celibes, 
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EASTERN POLYNESIAN LANGUAGES. 

These languages belong to the poorest with respect to the 
nnmber of sounds they use. None of those which are hitherto 
known, have the letter «, nory, nor ^, nor any aspirate, nor 
even any media, with some rare exceptions. They have the 
three tenues £, tj p^ pronounced rather softly and even of 
these the Tahiti wants the k^ the Sandwich the t But we 
think that we have to regard not only the hamza ' as a 
softening of A;, but also v as the soft correspondent- of jp , and 
r or Z of ^; for we. find in the language of New Zealand r 
and d changing with one another; the Sandwich has l^ but 
no r, the Raro- Tonga has J, but no w, and other languages 
have w (perhaps w??) instead of v. Most of them have the three 
nasals Uy n, m, and besides h. Some distinguish / and A, 
which, however, change most frequently with one another; 
the Rar(hTonga and the Gambier have neither. "We possess an 
instructive comparison of several of these languages by B. 
Gaussin (Du dialecte de Tahiti, de celui dea ties Marquises et 
en general de la langue Polynmenne ^ Paris. 1853). According 
to this work, we give the followiug alphabets in our transcription. 
The vowels are in all the same: a, e, i, o, u. They are very 
rarely decidedly long, a, ^, f, (7, u. Besides the short and 
long, Mr. Gaussin distinguishes also two accents, which 
he calls "grave" and "aigue" without describing them nearer 
nor designating them by peculiar signs. The consonants of 
the different languages treated by him are as follows. The 
feeble guttural, which he calls "explosive pharyngienne" or 
"postero-gutturale" seems to be our "hamza" >. 
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Gambier. 
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Marquesas^ 
north-western part south-eastern part. 
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Sandwich. 
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The general system of consonants of these different languages 
would therefore be the following: 
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Specimen of the Tahiti language. 

Ua hoe e toopiti tau ta»ata i tai e hi i te va; 'o Roo te voa 
te tahi^ >o Teahoroa te voa o te hoe. Ua turn i ta raua 
matau n raro >i te moana; jifi atura te matau i te roui^ o 
taua atua ra o Ruahatu; "parau ihora raua: e va; ma huti 
ihora e fa>atata aera n te pae va*a^ hio ihora raim e ta>atay 
te mavera te rouru. Gaussin, p. 255. 
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ILLITEKATE LANGUAGES. 



AUSTRALIAN or PAPUAN LANGUAGES. 



SOUTH 


AUSTRALIAN 




(Adi 


daide.) 
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Remarks. 
We follow the work of Teichelmann and Schfirmann 
of the Lutheran Miss. Soc, Outlines of a Grammar^ Voca- 
biliary and Phraseology of the abortffinal language of South 
Australia^ spoken in and around Adelaide, 1846. The authors 
conform to the Standard Alphabet with the exception of our 
w, for which they write ng. 



ANNA TOM (New Hebrides). 



a kg 
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Vide: H. C. yon der Gabelentz, Die 


Melant 


nschen Spt 


facken, 1860. p. 65. 
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Specimen. 

h eteug natimi is ethi, is ero inhalav atamain o un. Is ika 
a inharei ehele etman: At ekmak^ alupai nyak nahmdzi inpaSiain 
unyum imtak. Is atiakoai ira rau inpadiain o un aien. Is wat 
ti pan itag nodiat is ed alitpat^ is astiapig nain nidzi itai asena 
un a inharei, urn atna o un, um apan antaka pegs itag agen, 
is um eduaraprap inpadiain o un aien an nedo auati ahnan. 



MARE (Loyalty Islands). 



a kg 
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Yon der Gabelentz, Die 


Melan. 


Spr. p. 170. 







Specimen. 
Kei Makaze dzie onomey kei nuponi ko, Inu Yehova ono re 
Makaze nupo, inu toedzakm^e nupo wanei Aiphiti^ na yara me- 
nene. Nupo ake iro ne makaze menu^ ekewe ne inu, 

Exod. 30, 1. 



VITI (Fiji Islands). 



a a 

e e 

it u u 



k ng n - - y 
t nd n s d r 
- mb m ' V w 

p, /, in foreign words. 
S2 
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Specimen. 
JE ndua na tamata sa lewe rua na luvenatanane. A^ aa kaya 
vei tamana ko koya sa none vet rau: Tamangu^ aolia mai vei 
au ncd votavota ni yau sa vota me nongu. A aa votu vet rau 
na nana yau. A aa tawa vunga na boni aa maH aa aohgona- 
vata na nana yau kedena ko koya na none ongo^ ka lako tani 
kina vanua vakayawa^ ka aa biuta waleha kina na nana yau e 
nai valavala didroi. Ev. Luc. 15, 11—13. 

Remarks. 
The Rev. D. Hazlewood in his Compendious Grammar of 
the Feefeean language^ Vewa. 1850. writes q^ g, dy Cy h^ j 
instead our ng^ n, nd^ 5, w6, j^. The vowels are short or 
long ; but they are not distinguished in the Grammar of Haz- 
lewood, nor by H. C. von der Gabelentz, in his work on 
the Melanesian languages, from which (p. 63) we have taken 
the specimen. Hazlewood remarks that his k and q represent 
two sounds each, the former k and in certain cases ^, the 
latter ng and sometimes nk. Th6 combinations ng^ ndy mb seem 
to be only modifications of the respective explosives. We must 
prefer however to transcribe these combinations of two sounds^ 
according to the pronunciation, by two letters, as we tran- 
scribe the same combinations in the African languages. 



AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 
SUAHELI (KI-SUAHELI). 
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Specimen. 

Mudnso laUkua neno, na neno Icdikua kua Mungu^ na Muhgu 
alikua neno. Hilo ndilo lalikua mudnso kua Mungu. KuUa 
kitu dsaltfonioa kuakwe; na isipokudi^ hakikua kitu kimoza ki- 
lidzo fdnioa. Ev. Job. 1, 1—3. 



Remarks. 
Krapf, in his Outline of the elements of the Kisudheli Ian* 
gnage. Tflbingen 1850. writes w, c, «,/, «, t^ d, ^9/* ^ in- 
stead of our w, ^, «, z^ z^ ^y d, ti^ dz^ dz. Two clicks 
which have been observed by Dr. Krapf in the Sudheli are 
not written nor described in his publications. We prefer, as 
we have stated already above (p. 10), to write ts and dz in 
the illiterate^ especially in the African languages, instead of 
c and /, as in the Asiatic languages, because the origin of 
these compound sounds from simple gutturals is not traceable 
in all cases, and because there are no simple signs of an in- 
digenous alphabet to be rendered, and finally, because we are 
now able to quote Grout, Appleyard, Kolle, Schon, 
Schlegel, Zimmermann, Barth and others as authorities 
in our favour for the same transcription. 



MAKUA (Mosambique). 



e ^ 

i u 

Short and long. 



t d 
p b 

is d£ ts dz 



n 


h - 


- 


i z 


n 


8 Z 


m 


/ « 



r I 
w 
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Bemarks. 

We give this alphabet from oral communications made by 
Prof. W. Peters. Cf. The languages of Moaambique dratcn 
up from the Mee. of Dr. W. Peters by Dr. W. Bleek. 
London 1856. In this book oar letters e^ ^y n, i^ Zj I are 
rendered by ^, e, n, «, s, A/. The letter I is not identical 
with the composition hly but resembles the Welsh H, which 
we have also rendered by t The middle tongue touches the 
hard palate and at the same time the breath is thrust out on 
both sides of it, producing a similar friction as the letter ^« 



TSUANA (SE-TSUlNA, BE-Tl§UANA). 





a 


k 


- 


e 





t 


d 


i 


u 


P 


b 



at au ei eu 01 ou 





h 


n 


X r 


n 


8 


m 


/ " 



y ^ 

r I 
w 



ts ts. In foreign words: dz0) 



Remarks. 

Cf. Appleyard, Kafir Grammar 1850. p. 50. He writes ng, 
khj g, c or ch^ jy tl instead of our w, ;f, y^ts^ dzj ?.We have the 
pleasure to state, that on a later oceasion , viz. in the Carres^ 
pondence between the Committee of the South African Auxiliary 
Bible Society and various Missionaries and others y relative to 
the translation y printing and circulation of the scriptures in the 
native languages of South Africa y Cape town, 1857. p. 107. 
Appleyard himself recommends the writing of ts^ dz^ t 



T8UANA. KAFIR. 
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KAFIR, Zulu (Ama-Zulu) dialect. 



^ u 

short and long. 

ai au ao eu 

Clicks: 



k 

t8 
t 

P 

Pal. 

fg 



9 

d 
b 

Cer. 
/ 

!9 
in 





h 


n 


X r 


ny 


S £ 


n 


8 Z 


m 


f V 



y 
I 

w 



I X 



Dent. 
/ 

^9 

in 



Later. 
t 

"9 
an 



Specimen. 
XJiethoayo no Mbulazi tikuzalwa Jcwabo intariga inye. Baluke 
ina. Vietiwayo wa zalwa kwa Njumbazi, Umhidazi wa 
zalwa kwa MonaeL Kodwa ba langene ngoyise; uyise wabo munye. 
Uyise ka beka liikosi pakati kwabo; ngokuba ba be istnuku, be 
baningi. U te e se yi beka inkosi pakati kwabo ^ ba se be nako 
tikuvukelana; ngokuba ba se be hilile bonke. 

Qront, Zulu-Grammar. 1859. p. 387. 

Remarks. 
With reference to the clicks, which the Kaflrs have taken 
from the Hottentots, we have given our opinion above p. 80. 81. 
We have been sorry to remark that one more has been added 
to the numerous proposals for the rendering of the clicks. 
The Rev. H. Hah n^ of the Rhenish Mission, having received 
the commission to send a set of types of his own choice from 
Europe for the Missionary Press of Cape -town, has added to 
them his new invented signs for the clicks. As we are unable 
to discover any particular advantages in these signs, and do 
not therefore expect their being extensively adopted, we do 
not feal inclined to recede from our own proposal. We leave 
it, however, to others to decide' whether our strokes should be 
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lengthened a little either above or below, in order to distinguish 
them still more from the other characters. Beyond the lateral 
fricative J, which we have already found in the Makua and 
Tsudna languages^ we have to notice in the Kafir at least 
one lateral more, which we write T. This latter one is pro- 
nounced in the same way as Z, only more forward in the 
mouth. We may compare the diflference of I and f with that 
of ^ and J, or with that of i and the Polish s (our s). In 
earlier publications we find our letter t represented by tlj hl^ 
'i^ j(l, and our letter T by rf, thl^ dhl^ hl^ V, ^l; and in the 
Aina-iOsa dialect some writers distinguish even a third lateral 
fricative, which they render by khl^ kj(l^ jL The author has 
only . been able to distinguish two sounds in the pronunciation 
of native Zulu Kafirs (see above p. 80), and agrees in this 
respect essentially witf^ the observations made by the Rev. 
L. Grout, Missionary of the American Board, in bis valuable 
Grammar of the Zulu language^ Natal and London 1851, p. 17, in 
which he has already introduced the signs t and T. Mr. Ap- 
ple yard, in the above mentioned Correspondence etc. p. 108 
recommends the sign ?, but retains besides the combinations 
kl and dl. It seems to us, that the sound rendered by M, 
khi^ jl, which, according to Boyce, Appleyard and others, 
is only heard , when the letter t is preceded by n or n, ought 
not to be distinguished from the latter. It is a natural phonic 
e£fect to hear and even to pronounce nk2 and nit, in conversa- 
tion , instead of nl and nf, and it is the same mistake which 
has induced others to wnte tl also behind vowels instead of 
i or r. The lateral aspiration might even be uttered without 
any decided Z- movement of the tongue; it is then nearly the 
same sound as the Arabic u^ (only without emphasis), a rather 
difficult letter which the old Arabic orthoepists describe as an 
^'emphatic aspirated V^ It might therefore be desirable to fix a 
peculiar sign for this lateral aspiration, if this did not go be- 
yond our practical wants. 



KAFIR. HRBERO. 
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K A P I R , 00m (Ama tOsa) dialect. 
The alphabet is the same as the Zt^Zt^-alphabet. 

Specimen. 

Lite ilizm liha-TiuOy ukujala kwalo ukuhgena ema-aOsenij 
langena kwa-mika; lalipetwe ngu-Nyengana^ umfo wapeseya kbooJr 
wante. Wayete yena eaekwelinye ilizwe^ weva kusitway Kuko 
idzwe eaingamorKOBa, Waza wati kekaloku, wanokunga anasu" 
mayela ilizm lika-Tiao kweso-sizwe, Wasel e/ela intela ke kwa- 
bantu ahakulu; wasuka wawela ulwante^ wapuniela nganeno apa 
Watiy akujika^ waniedwa kakulu ngama-Bulu. 

Appleyard, The Kafir language, p. 369. 



HERERO (0-TYI-HERERO). 



a 

e 


k 
t 


9 

d 


i u 
short and long. 


P 


b 

d 



n 


h 


n 


8 Z 


m 


- V 



y 

r (I) 



Specimen. 

Yehova omurise oandye, hina tyi mee hepa, E men dyi rarisa 
moutauta tUmdyoura, E men dyi tsike komeva uokumva. Omuinyo 
oandye E ma tarareka; E men dyi tsikire Ena re mondamho 

Ps. 23, 1—3. (Hahn p. 339.) 



a. 



Etuako ndza ri notyizire ty ovinza ovihuze, mbia 8 okuya^ ka 
ra ri notyinza otyinu Ozombura azehe va pungvMre ozomhwkgw 
hiro qtyingazOy nu ka za sorer e okukohora imba^ mbe ze pungu- 
hirire, Hebr. 10, 1. (Hahn p. 116.) 
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Remarks. 
The Rev. H. Hahn had published two valuable larger works 
on this language, a Grammar (1857) and Biblical Stories (1861). 
We regret sincerely, that the orthography of the latter is not only 
essentially differing from that of the former, but even less accep- 
table. The question is only about the sounds , which were first 
written: n, (/, dj^ nj^ j\ t^ d, nd, 8^'z by the Rhenish Missionaries, 
for which Mr. Hahn gives in his Grammar the letters w, Jc^ ^, n, y, 
f, d or (fo, n of ndz, *, z, and in his last publication: w, ty, dy^ n^ y, 
h 4'i 1?j §•) ?' With regard to s and z he remarks in the Grammar 
p. 4, that their pronunciation approaches to the English hard 
th and soft th^ owing to the custom of the people to cut out 
the two upper front -teeth in form of an angle A. This very 
plausible explication accounts for the fact, that our common 
8 and z does not exist at all in the Heret'd, and justifies us 
at the same time to retain the common signs of 8 and z not- 
withstanding , instead of ^ and 5, which would else be re- 
quired according to the Standard alphabet. . On a separate 
leaf printed 1861 Mr. Hahn raises doubts respecting his own 
former explication, because he had since remarked the same 
lisping sounds behind t^ d, and n, and he uses now a peculiar 
diacritical sign for 8 and z and the compounds to, dz^ nz. 
We cannot find ^e reason he gives for this new invention 
sufficient, and would decidedly prefer the old fashion. On 
the other hand we adopt his proposal to write ty and rfy in- 
stead of Jc and ^, the more so because we prefer in general, 
according to our principles, and especially with regard to illit- 
terate languages , to resolve all consonantal diphthongs into 
their component parts. The natural consequence is that we 
write also ny intead of n. But we keep the distinction of n and 
w, as it is done in the Grammar, were it only in order to avoid 
the very common mistake to pronounce the two letters n^ as a 
simple ^, which latter in many other languages precedes vowels 
immediately without an intermediate g. 



FERNANDO PO. IBO. 
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FERNANDO PO. 



a 


k g 


ii 


h - 


y 


e 


t d 


n 


8 - 


r I 


i u 


p h 


m 


/"« 


w 


short and long. 


tS dz 


ho 






au 











Specimen. 
Lue lula bohaho loba pwa^ hwaei na a bohah ribi o bunutm 
bwabe^ ketii bonutsu bwabe la pulai? atsi na batsi a takeidi 
oliy nkwai inaba mpio^atsi naba o erio a bakoto ata ba bote. 

Matth. 5, 13. 

Remarks. 
The alphabet and specimen are taken from the y^IntrodticHon 
to the Femandian tongue^ by John Clarke (Wesl. Miss.) 
2^ ed. 1848. Mr. Clarke writes n, tsh^ j instead of our ^, 

ts^ dz. 



a a 



e e 
i I 

a e etc. 
ai ei oi 



o 6 



6 



u u 



IBO. 

k g 
t d 
p b 



h - 

8 Z 

f V 

ts dz kp gb ny 



To&es. 
High tone a' e' etc. 
Middle tone a e etc. 
Low tone a^ ^Vetc. 



n 
n 
m 



y 

r I 
w 
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Specimen. 

Mbe! ya welite any a ya na nde soga ya, ya sef ngo'zi unu 
nde na digi ihinye idzi hd ma unu nwef aWeze Tsu'kuy ngo'zi 
unu nde ne Sh^ ubu'a ma unu ga dtSio'tU. Ngo'zi unu^ nde 
dgu' na dgu' ubu'a ^ ma af^ gedzu unu. Ngg'zi Unu, mbe' ma'du 
ga dkpo' unu asi', mbe' dgahan dtSo' unu, na ebi'rihd ma rn^bo' 
unu na ihu'n eren dkpo' unu aha'n doka ndzg' na ihi Qpa'ra wo'ke. 

Luke 6, 20-22- 

Remarks. 

We give the alphabet and specimen according to the Gram^ 
matical Elements of the Ibo language by the Rev. J. F. Scbon 
and the native Missionary S. Crowther's Isuania-Ibo Primer^ 
revised by the Rev, J. Chr. Taylor, having changed only 
their di into dz. In the compounds ^ and gb of this and 
other African languages, the component parts are so intimately 
connected, that they are regarded almost as guttural modifi- 
cations of p and 6, in a similar way as we speak of guttural 
(emphatic) dentals in the Semitic languages. We prefer however 
to write both letters in the same way as it has been done 
before us. About the peculiar intonations represented by the 
accents ' and ^, see our remarks on the Yoruba. 



a a 
e e 
it u u 

a ^ t o ii 
a e etc. 

au ai gi oi &i ei 
Tones: a' a a^ 



YORUBA. 

k g 

t d 

p b 

ti dz kp gb 



n 


h . 


n 


s £ 

8 - 


m 


/ - 



r I 
w 



//..^ 4^ . YORUBA. ^'^■^-'^h-^i'^^)^ '-- - 

Specimen. 

Okori kd* K omo'kgn inedzi, Eyi aburo nt ing* tog wi fu 
hahal r^ kpe' ^ Baba'^ fu mi ni iwg ogvl ti o tcyiH' mi. (y w^ 
hpl ohu inH ri" fu tog, Ki" isi" to* idzg' nielokd li ehi iyi^ eyi 
gmig'kgri aburo kc/ ohu gbogbo ti o^ ni dzg' , (f s^ mu g^na re^ 
kpg Ig'h aH ilu o'^kS-re; ni ibe" ni o' gbef ncl> gbogbo ini' re^ ni 
inakuna. Luke 15, 11-13. 

Remarks. 
"We owe our acquaintance with the. Ydruba language prin- 
cipally to the valuable works of the native Missionary Rev, 
S. Crowther (Adza^ye) (Grammar and Vocabulary 1852) and 
lastly of the Rev. T. J. Bo wen (Grammar and Dictionary. 
1858, published by the Smithsonian Institution). Their alphabet 
exhibits the letters a, <?, e^ Q^ ar^an)^ V(^9 ^ff)} * (Oi ^y F 
or fe, dz (j) instead of our e, e^ e, p, a, n; ^, z^ tij dz. The 
vowel e is not noticed by Crowther; it seems to be very rare 
and is described by Bowen as the "obscure sound of u in buty 
in mother'^ The «7^n, ng) on the end of syllables "is equi- 
valent to the French n in ion." This is the same nasalisation 
of a vowel, which Mr. Sch5n in Ibo has already rendered 
according to the Standard alphabet by dy e^ etc. "Before a 
consonant, that is, at the beginning of a word or syllable, it 
has a stronger sound, nearly equivalent to the English ng in 
songJ^^ That is our n. The compound ts is not mentioned 
by Bowen and seems to be almost unknown in native words. 
As to the peculiar intonation of vowels, which is identical with 
that in Ibo^ Ewe and other languages, "there are three primary 
tones; the middle tone is the ordinary tone of the voice without 
inflexion ; the acute and grave tones are simply the rising and 
falling inflexions of elocutionists; in the Yoruba and other 
cognate languages however, they are employed to distinguish 
words which are spelled alike, but have difierent meanings." 
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We find here in a smaller extent the same principle of into- 
nation as in the Chinese. The middle tone requires no ex- 
pression in writing; the two other tones have been indicated 
by Crowther, Sohdn and Bowen, as the rising and falling 
Chinese tone used to be, by the acute and grave accents ' 
and \ over the vowel. We have already suggested (p. 234), 
and more amply discussed in the above quoted treatise, our 
scruples against this use of the European accents, which have 
quite a different meaning, and the former of which is indispen- 
sable in every language to indicate the common word-accent. 
Mr. Bowen has met with this very difficulty also in the Y&r^ba 
language^ where the word -accent is entirely different from 
the intonation. He distinguishes therefore the former from the 
latter by placing it on the right side of the vowel, ex. a'daba^ 
^rfd', alufcl^ d'lasa'ray onihoita* In the running text and in the 
Dictionary Mr. Bowen generally omits the word-accent and it 
seems that it would not be difficult to fix those cases where it 
ought to be put and where not. But we should decidedly pro- 
pose, that the word-accent be placed ^ also in the African lan- 
guages, over the vowel, according to the usual custom, and the 
tones on the right side of the vowel^ without altering the shape 
given to them by Mr. Bowen. We gain by this mode of writing 
the full harmony with the only languages, which exhibit the 
same tones, viz. the Chinese and cognate languages, where the 
can' or ascending tone is represented by the acute^ and the 
Khyu^ or descending tone by the grave accent, placed on the 
right side of the vowel (see above p. 232). We shonld con- 
sequently write the above quoted words: ddaba^ edd^^ alufd^ 
cllaMra^ onibatUy or if we omit the word -accent, where it is 
not necessary: ddabay eda^^ alufdy a'taidra, onibdta. Mr. 
Bowen has introduced a new diacritical sign '^ over those 
vowels, which are pronounced so short as to be scarcely per- 
ceptible. We have used in those cases, as in the Slayonic 
and other languages, the particular sign of shortness "^. 



EWE. 
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e 
a d 

^ $ Q Q 
e e 

i i ti u 

a ^ i d u 
a e I etc. 

Tones. 

High: a' e' i' etc. 

Middle: a e i etc. 

Low: d" e^ i> etc. 



EWE, Anlo (Aongla) - dialect. 

k g 
t d 



. 


K 




n 


X 


r 


n 


8 


z 


-. 


f 


V 



p b 

is dz hp gh ny 



y 

r I 
w w 



Specimen. 

Se gbli alakle le kotbe deka, Se ewa'dzi vio ame wui eve^ na 
alakle to deka. Alakle gblo na se, bena engvi enye, Eyia devio 
no alakle gbo farriy owaHu awo na alakle. Eyia gbg efa gblo 
na 8e bena: nuka wogbli ameke le kowe deka mdhdf megblie 
rCanyi le kovoea me^ eW vinyeo kpatd. 

J. B. Schlegel, Schlussel zur Ewe-Sprache, p. 148. 



Remarks. 

We have applied the same system of orthography, which 
the Rev. J. B. Schlegel^- in accordance with the Standard 
Alphabet— made use of in his able Grammar and Dictionary 
of the Ewe language (Stuttgart. 1857). The obscure vowel - 
sound, of which he speaks p. 6 seems to be the same as the, 
vowel (t of Mr. Bowen in the Yorttba. We represent it, 
as in the Yoruba, by e in the rare cases where it occurs. 
The letters ^ and y are remarkable, and still more so the 
letter la, which seems to be met with only in the Ewe, 
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Akraj and a few cognate languages. The pure breath, says 
Mr. Schlegel, passes silently through the lips as if you slightly 
blow oflf something from the paper before you; the teeth have 
nothing to do with it, nor is it a sonant, but a mute letter; 
the mouth takes the position of the German w. We cannot 
but approve the rendering of this labial breathing by «^. 
Others have tried to substitute / as basis; but the entire 
absence of a dental friction leads us more naturally to w. 
Instead of da of Mr. Schlegel we have to write dz. 



AKRA (GA). 



a a 


k ff 


n 


h 




e e Q 
e e 


t d 


n 


S z 

8 - 


y 

r I 


i I u u 


p b 


m 


/ - 


to to 


a ^t u 
del etc. 


t8 dz 


kp gb km 




Tones. 








High: a' e' etc. 
Middle: a e etc. 











(Low: c^ e^ etc.) 



Specimen. 

Osu ni^ ameyOy ni ameyanu le, ake lumo eba; it eke^ ay at/a 
tU ahdle, Ni amebabua oblaht bit l§ «wa. Keke ni" amebayin 
ameyatfa tit le. Beni fe se le, aks ayafia lumo le, ni amete 
ameyafiaU, Dzetiereno le, akg aydtSe omJepai ye wo, ni ame^ 
bayin amete. Aao noni akeo noni akeeOj am§nuu mli eko; U fe 
8e mm fMd ni^ amenu asemsro^ ake onia obatiu, 

Zimmermann, Akra Grammar, p. 187. 



AKRA. TTI. 
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Remarks. 

The Standard Alphabet has been already employed by the 
Rev. J. Zimmerman n in his Grammatical Sketch of the 
Akra- or Gd^ language^ Stuttgart. 1858. We write only dz 
instead of his dS^ and w instead of his f , which would remind 
rather a dental a than a labial w (see above). With regard 
to the tones ^ he distinguishes only two of them, indicating 
the elevation of the voice by the grave accent (d) instead of 
the acute (a) employed in the cognate languages, and leaving 
the other without sign (p. 6). He uses the acute (a) in its 
original meaning as word-accent; as we do. 



TYI (0-TYI, OJI), J>tM^apm dialect. 



n 


X ^ 


n 


8 Z 


m 


f V 



y 

r 
to 



« kg 

id 
e ^ 

i u u P ^ 

Mostly short, sometimes long. 

ai ei oi(oi) 



Specimen. 
Abe baakonna set erna. Wo to adur-a^ ebi ka w'dno. Abofta 
ente n*enna m n^agya asem-a^ odi aduan enkyinne nim. Tdpo 
ni abanm, Wonim tu-a^ tu wo dygn. Ohia na ma odej[e ye 
akoa. Wohu koto eni-a, wose: eye dud, Esonno qfon-df wongwa 
no bergu 80. Atyg abien borro v^. Riis, Grammat. Outline p. 111. 



Remarks. 
Rev. H. N. Riis, in his Grammatical Outline and Vocabu-- 
laryofihe Qji^anguage ^ with especial reference to the Ahoapiwr 

T 
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dicUectp Basel. 1854. writes f^ p, u, n, c instead of our e, o^ 
y, », jf. If he says p. 9: "The combination wy is to be con- 
sidered rather as a simple sound, intermediate between w and t/^^ 
this peculiar sound is perhaps the same', which we have 
written w in the preceding languages. He distinguishes (p. 7> 
^a third class of vowels, which cannot be said to be long^ 
and yet are different from the short vowels. They are sounded 
more fully and sharply than the latter, but without the sound 
being prolonged, as in the case with the long vowels.^' He 
marks those vowels by the circumflex a, e^ etc. If by this 
description he wishes to designate the ascending tone of the 
cognate languages, we should write it a', e'^ etc. as in those 
languages. 



e 

o 

a 

§ Q 

e o 

i u 

ai au oi ui 



T E M N E. 



* 9 


n 


h 


y 


t d 


n 


i 

8 


r I 


■p h 


m 


/ 


w 


tS 




gh 





Specimen. 
Want reke katron ka nUy o wo ha tre-lomme kemme kin, hi o 
k^in ka nan o Bokkar^ o mo trei fe a tre-gba tr^anle trofat tramat 
ro rCanU ro-kant-i, o mo konne treka ten o wo sokkar^ kd o aotto 
kg it Ko hi o pori sotto koj o hotr kg ka e kenkla e yon, o ha 
morhonne. Lnke 15, 4. 5. 

Remarks. 
We give the aifiliabet and the specimen according to Rev. 
C. F. Schlenker in his Termeh Primei*^ Stuttgart, 1854^ 



nvsi. VEt. 



nti 



although his transcription seems to be in an imperfect state. 
He writes a, 0^ p, n or nff or ngh^ $ instead of our j, e, 0, 
91, JC The description of his a (e) ^4ike the English u in &t«^ 
or in rufC^ is doubtful ; e (e) has according to him the double 
pronunciation of the German a in Voter — our § — , and that 
of the English ai in bait — our .e; he gives to his o only th^ 
long sound as in home ot.old — our p, and to his p only the 
long sound as in fe«? or water — our q\ he writes Very fre- 
quently h at the end of words, as kahy wohj nffonph, ohj 
moh, ihy k^hy eh^ yongk in our specimen, only '^to distinguish 
words which, though sounded alike, have a differevkt sense'', 
a principle which we could not recommend. The quantity of 
the vowels in the specimen is not indicated^ nor is it clear, 
what is meant by his writing hd. 



o 

e 

a 



short and long. 
au ai ei pi 
ou ou 



VEI. 

* ff 

t d 
p b 



n 


h y 


n 


8 Z 


m 


f « 



t^ dz gb 



y 

r I 
w 



Specimen. 
Fatoma Ssri a ba Tdru Gnra a ra wmu difimuro ke mu Ma 
8dma gbia mu tere gb§n dzirema Ma amu in§a Dii/ru-koffo hi* 
rema dze. Difi biri a were ka nkundo gba. Ke dmdo. li^a 
eau a/d kenrgba-tg*b6rdrO'-kdrge%oa nfe Qbimbed, Jfrm Qhombai 
mOnue Doaru Sisi eg Dzhondu. Kere Doaru bere Tugba^ Fd 
mied a dsommu a fake^ amu a toa mfa Sdu boro. A td 
fdkume a /da Dzondu* Kam biri banda mfaW&nyawere be bgro nu, 

T2 
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Remarks. 

We refer to the Outlines of a Grammar of the Vet language 
by Rev. S. W. Koelle, Church Missionary. London. 1853. 
He writes in this Grammar e^ g, d, n% r, ds^ di instead of 
onr g^ 0^ g^ n, y, ti^ dz. He describes the sound of his d as 
between the o of note (our o) and the u of book. Being un- 
certain , whether this description would characterise this vowel 
sufficiently, we shall meanwhile write it g. Mr. Koelle adds 
to his valuable work a most interesting account respecting the 
mode of syllabical writing invented in modern times by the 
Vei people themselves ^ and we find the vowel g(d) distin- 
guished from o and o(p) also in this Vei writing. 



susu. 



a 


k g 


e 


t d 


% u 


p b 




dz 



n 


X A 


n 


s 

8 


m 


/ 



r 

y 

r I 
w 



Remarks. 
Rev. J. L, Wilson, Missionary of the American Board on 
the Gabun, gives the Stf«t<- alphabet in the Journal of the 
Amer. Or. Soc. vol. I, No. IV, p. 366 after the Grammar of 
the Rev. Mr. Brunton (Edinburgh. 1802). We have no doubt 
that his ng^ sh, kh^ dzh correspond with our n, », ^, dz; but 
we are not sure, whether his rh is a guttural r(r) or our 
letter y. 
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a 
e § 
i u 

ai au oi 



M A N D I N G A. 

* 9 
t d 
p b 



n 


h 


n 


8 


m 


/ 



y 

T I 
10 



ti dz ny 



Specimen. 
Katuho aryenormansaro molunta ho buntio mem beta somanda 
dzuna^ fo asi dolalu sotto ala wainekunkoto. Afaita dolalu fe 
hoppere saiy a wolu hi ala wainekunkoto, Abota bungoto wonyama 
wate sabbandzangotOy a dolu dye belorin kensinke maraeoto. 

£t. MattL 20, 1—3. 

Remarks. 
The alphabet and specimen are taken from the Grammar 
of the Mandingo language ^ with Vocabularies^ by the Rev. R. 
Maxwell Macbrair. London 1837. p. 70. 





WOLOF. 






e 

o 


k g 


n 


X A 


y 


a 

e 


t d 


n 


8 Z 


r I 


, ^ 


p b 


m 


f f 


w 


i ti u 


dz ny 




a i a 











Specimen. 
Ben bee goloh-ge n^: Mon-na gyeki tkie Ulek bet ngyent 
tfi du-ma^oki'tu. Lgg-bif np ko: Man it m^n-na gyfki tkie VSlek 



sou. 
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bel ngy^t-sou te du-ma-jr^tku. Nyu di gyeki thie Ulek hel dig 
u bikyek. Goloh bgg^nd okitUy tf amrul ben mpe^e-mu mu-def. 
Mune Igg: Be-mu-demon ikie j(ar§'bi^ nyu-dyam m^ balle fi. 



Remarks. 

In the Recherchea mr la langue Ouolofe^ par M. le baron 
Roger, Paris, 1829, our letters ^, ^, ^, e^ <?, o, ««, w, «, j, «, 
i, dz^ ny are rendered by e, e^ d, S^ e^ eu^ t«, ouj n, kh or hr 
or rA, c*,y, i^*, ^, 



a 

e o 

i u 

short and long. 
a 
at au ei ai ou ui 



PUL (FULAH). 



k g 

t d 

p b 

t8 dz ny 



n 


k 




n 


^ z 

8 Z 


y \\ 

r I 


m 


f - 


w 



Arabic sounds 

X 

t d s 



Specimen. 

Lddi e din nyaldi be ydldini fi dzaka e At^gustm Kaisara no 
be winda dendangal nibube. Ko ndun woni tdlkuru drtba^ndu o 
dzoni dun to Kirenus lamdo Sami. Wali denddngalmabe kayo 
ivinde kala gOto emdbe hato sdremako, Yahi Yusufu kade tude 
Dzalila hato adremako Ndzarata to ledi Yahudiankobe hato 
8dre DawMa nden notirtende Baituldhami ko don woni 8dre Da- 
wuda ^ gabilainu'u; kayo be mindam woudude « Marydma gen- 
^M(msJcQ ko doA oNdi. Ey. Lue* «, l-*5* 



FUL. KANDRL 
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Remarks. 

The Rev. C. L. Reichardt, Church Miss., in his Primer 
in the Fulah language^ and in his Three original Fulah Pieces, 
Berlin , 1859 , has already used the Standard alphabet. There 
are many Arabic words in the Ful^ which ought to be ren- 
dered according to our Arabic transcription. We should also 
adopt the letter jf instead of dz^ if this sound occurred only 
in Arabic words. The specimen is taken from Reichardt's 
Primer p. 23. 



KANURI (BORNU). 



f 9 


h 


9 


a 

e Q 


t 


d 


e 


P 


b 


i u 
short and long. 


U 


dz 


a 






ot au ei oi gu ui 







n 


h - 


n 


S - 

8 Z 


m 


f - 



U (dz) 



w 



Specimen. 

Tdtoa sandi kdm ^di gandnUdn sohdgdta. Sobdgatdnyd^ tiloy 
abdntse gdlifu^ tilo^ abdntse tdlaga. Sandi ndi nemsSbdntsa tsadin^ 
dugOj sandi wurdgeda. Wurdgeddnyd , nd kdmubS tadti, Ke^ 
tenyd^ tdta gdlifube letse^ piro kuydngd ydsge nigd tsede^ gdtSl; 
kuru wSlte^ kdmu kura tilo nigd tsede^ p^rda kdm ydsguro 
fiktsegu Koelle, Afr. natiye literature, p. 7. 

Remarks. 

We refer respecting the alphabet and specimen to the most 
valuable works of the Rev. S. W. Koelle, Church Missionary: 
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Grammar af Ike Bomu or Kdnurt language and African native 
Literature^ both publ. London, 1854, in which the Standard 
Alphabet is already used. 



K0^6aRA (DAR-FUR). 


ad kg 


n 


(h) 




eS 06 ' § 


n 


i 


y 


it uu t d 


n 


$ 


r I 


ai au P * 


m 


f 


to 


NUBA. 


aa kg 


n 


h 




e S 06 Jc g 


1 
n 


i 


y 


« f uU t d 


n 


8 


r I 


at au P ^ 


m 


f 


w 



Specimen. 

Ini urrag Yesu Mesih^ norin todin^ ingilnilin, Nebi laahian 
fdyisln nagittd: Adi^ ai/^id^r melaik angd urrag innd^ dawig 
ind&ro haddereyd. Him we tdJcin faleld: Hadderan nOinn da-- 
9vigd, sallahan sikke tannigd. Yuhannd faleld gatisoga menon^ 
dd'derson getdsilton tubogana yd^ sembl gafritakkana yd. 

Ev. Marc. 1, 1 — 5. 

Remarks. 

The alphabets of the. Kongara and Nuba languages are 
picked up by the Author himself from the natives, the Nuba 
specimen from his Gospel according to St. Mark translated into 
the Nubian language. Berlin. 1860. 
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a 


h 


9 


e 


ts 


dS 


i u 


t 


d 


a i I u e 






ai au 


P 


b 





h 




n 


X 


Y 


ny 


^ 


Z 


n 


8 


z 




^■ 


d 


m 


f 


V 



y 

r 
w 



ly 



Remarks. 
Few of the American languages have been carefully ana- 
lysed with respect to their sound-system, and we are not able 
to trace rightly the alphabets of the Kn^ Odzibwa^ Mikmdky and 
others, after the imperfect descriptions and transcriptions which 
lie before us. We think it therefore advisable to refer to the 
valuable and well known Essay on a uniform orthography for 
the Indian languages of North America by John Pickering, 
who describes with acuteness the above given sounds. His 
transcription diflPers from ours in the following letters : e^ a, e^ 
h 0^ «^j f; «j Xy /'? «J ^^ ^j ^» which he writes: o, a, e, /, p, v, ?; 
n^ khy gh^ shj zh^ th^ dh. 



GREENLANDIC. 



a a 

e 

i I u u 



k' - 

k g 

t - 

P - 



n 


h 

X y 


n 


X ' 




8 Z 


n 


s z 


m 


/ V 



y 
I 
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Specimen. 

Ndlagalc mianej^alluffo , taza ilizimane^mut autlaj^mutiffsalc . 
Ps. UJ, 10. — Tamazza sukuiatitigm^ kufi^i-d! Kutzinnej^uw- 
zaj(tup pej^iuzzutd tazza^ piumdj^tugsalc ndlagkawntit kunimut, 
Inunii ayagtoxumdxpdtit, Dan. 4, 21. 22. — Izumakaxpolc^ Jca- 
tannutaiza malugizzagdne ^ nnnautigiumdj(itik ^ Gutip annaukhi- 
manmatik. Acts. 7, 25. 

Remarks. 

S. Kleins cfamidt in his Grammatik der Gronldndischen 
Sprachey Berlin, 1851. supplies us with a very learned and 
accurate descriptioa of the Greenlandic sounds, although we 
must deviate in many points from his transcription of the con- 
sonants. Our letters: K^ w, JCt yp k^ n, j(, «, z, z are the 
same as his: /c, rngy r, r, i, ng^ g^ 88^ 88^ «. He calls the first 
class gutturals, the second palatals, but be describes both classes 
as uttered deeper in the throat than the same classes in other 
languages. The second class comes very near to the common 
gutturals, whilst the first might be compared, as in the Gfez 
and Amhartc, to a peculiar developement of the Semitic gr- class. 
We distinguish those deep- gutturals by adding over them, as 
'in the just mentioned languages, the guttural point, and by 
doubling it over n. It is the same misconception which we have 
met already several times, that he takes the rough friction of 
;f , ^, and even ri as a regular vibration, representing it by 
the basis r. The original explosive media is, according to this 
author, only preserved in the second class as ^, whilst in 
the other classes it is either softened, between vowels, into 
the respective soft fricative (y, i, z^ v) or, after consonants, 
changed even into the hard fricative f j, «, «, f). In the latter 
case he distinguishes the soft and the hard fricative only in 
the first class (r and r) and in the last (v and f)y but he does 
not distinguish 88 = « from 8B = /, nor « = « from 8 = z. It 
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is, however, only consistent, to show fully in our transcription 
the regular developement of this interesting system of conso- 
nants. It seems, on the other hand, that we might easier dis- 
pense with the compound letter J/, which this author uses for 
I if it follows an other consonant: As to the different accents, 
which Mr. Kleinschbfiidt employs, they seem to us not ne- 
cessary, if we double, aftet every sharp accented vowel, the 
following consonant. 



MASSATSUSET. 



a 


k g 


n 


X ^ 


. - 


e 


tS dz 


- 


8 


y 


i u 


t d 


n 


8 Z 


(rXl) 


short and long. 


p b 


m 


f V 


w 



a 



Specimen. 
Noomn kestJcwut gwuttiancUamunats koom8uonk, peyaumoouts 
kukketa8800tamoonk kuttenantamoonk ne enftats ohkeit neane ke- 
8ukwtit. NumeeUtumgai asekesukokii a88amainnean yeuyeu kesukok, 
Kah cJikwontamaiinnean nummatseseongas neane matsenehikwegeeg 
nutahkwontamauounonog. Matth. 6, 9—11. 

Remarks. 
The alphabet is taken from John Eliot: A Grammar of 
the Massachusetts Indian language, ed. by P. S. du Ponceau. 
Boston, 1822, and the Specimen from Josiah Cotton: Fb- 
caMary <(f th^ Mdas. Ind. langu^ Cambridge, 1829. p. 104. 
Tbere remain still several doubts about the vowels. The 
.letters r and I are used in cognate dialects instead of ^otf^a- 
tsusett n. We add^ according to a.reoiark of John Pickering, 
see Cotton p. 6. 
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a 
e 



I R O K W O I S- 

t . 



d 



h 

8 



y 

r 
w 



Remarks. 
Du Ponceau, in his Mimoire mr le systeme grammatical 
des languea de quelques nations Indiennes de VAmirique du nord, 
Paris, 1838. p. 103. pretends expressly, that the Irokwois use 
only the poor alphabet exhibited above. According to Zeis- 
berger (du Ponceau, p. 259) they have also the letters {g\ 
^; i^yXy ^> -^5 9- 



M U S K K I. 



f 


k 


n 


h 




a 


t8 


- 


i 


y 


e 


t 


n 


8 


I 


i u 










ai au iu m 


P 


m 


/ 


w 



hi 



Specimen. 
Tsihqfe isti yeme ikene ohfulot imilhlvMt iputsin atotetis; mutse 
istaimet ofiokesomi nomot istimilhlaiki ko8i hisakite imi yvkse sikot 
in hitskekehlis, John 3, 16. 

Remarks. 

See A short Sermon: also Hymns , in the Muskokee or Creek 
language by Rev. John Fleming, Miss, of the Amer. B. of 
Coram, f. F. Miss. Boston, 1835. Of. Winslett, Muskokee 
Hymns, Park Hill, 1851. (Presbyter. Miss.) 



IROEWOIS. MUSKOEI. TSaHTA. TSALA6I. 



29a 



TSAHTA (CHOKTAW). 



e 

o 

a 



u 



a I u 
at au 



k - 


n 


h 


u - 


- 


^ 


t - 


n 


8 


p h 


m 


f 


ecimen. 







y 
I 

w 



Piki eha ii binili ma, Tsi hohtii/o het Jiolitopaske. H ape- 
JditSika yet elaike. Nana iif aiahni ka yakni pakna yd a yohmi 
ket eba yakni a yohmi mak o Uiyuhmaike, Bimak nitak ilhpak 
pirn ai elhpesa hoka is pi ipetaike. Matth. 6, 9 — 11. 

Remarks. 

See The Choctaw Spelling book, 5**» ed. Boston, 1849. p. 36. 
and cf. The Choctaw Instructor. Utica, 1831. 



TSALAGI (OHIROKI). 



e 
i u 



- gw 
k g 

t d 

- ds 
tl dl 



- 


h 


- 


- 


n 


8 


- 


- 


- 


- 


m 


- 



I 



to 



An luth 



Iv ge 


y gi 


A 


90 


J gu 


E ^r? 


^ y« 


^ yi 


h 


yo 


GTyu 


B ye 


t te 


a ti 


- 


- 


- - 


- - 


$ de 


a di 


A 


do 


S du 


(r®d/ 


xl\. ne 


h ni 


Z 


no 


^ nu 


e» «i 


4t se 


b « 


* 


80 


V> m 


R 8| 


«r le 


P U 


6 


lo 


M lu 


•^ If 


r dse 


It dw 


K 


dso 


6 dm 


0» <2>| 
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Da R^ Ti <6o 0^ u x e 

X ffwa iS gwe 9P gioi eV^ yww 05 ^icjm 6 ^ire 
0|r Aa 'i he A hi i ho T hu Or he 
® ka 
* ^a 
ed ya 
W to 

© na 

U «a 

W la 

Q dsa 

Si tla 

A dla h die Q dli V dlo ^ dlu P dU 

c/t ma (A me H wi Qt> mo -y mu 

Cfu wa S$ we ® m QD wo 8 ww Q' we 

tr hna G nah Si> s 

Specimen. 
Ogidoda galeladi hehi^ galegwodiyu geaesdi dedsadoei. Dia- 
gewiyuhi gese wigananugoi. Ani elohi vndsigalisda hadanetesgei^ 
naagiya galeladi dsinigalisdiha, Nidadodagwiae ogalisdayedi sgiesi 
gohi iga. Digesgiesigwono desgidugei, nasgiya deidigayodsineko 
dsodsidtigi. Ale dleedi udagoliyediyi mdisgiyatineetanegi sgiyu^ 
dalesgesdigwosgini uyo gesei. Daadseligayeno dsagemyuhigeeeij 
dsalinigidi ale gesei ^ edealegivodiyu ale gese nigohilfi. Amen. 

The Lord's prayer. 

Remarks. 

The Chiroki or y as they pronounce themselves ^ Taalagi are 
known by the remarkable fact^ that they alone of the Indian 
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tribes U8e in writing and printing vernacular characters^ in* 
vented about 1823 by a Chiroki man called Segwoya or with 
his English n»me George Guest. The history of this extra- 
ordinary invention, will be found, after an authentic relation 
in a Chiroki newspaper, in the Notes to the treatise of John 
Pickering on the Indian languages of America, translated into 
German by the learned Mrs. Th. Robinson (Talvj). It is in- 
teresting to observe, that the inventor, who could not read 
nor speak any other language except his own, did not proceed 
to the separation of vowels and consonants^ but set up a syl- 
labarium of 85 characters, uniting 15 consonantal sounds with 
six different vowels and giving besides a peculiar sign to every 
pure vowel. He omitted those combinations, which he did not 
actually meet in his language, and he added a character for 
the syllable nah (« wa?), probably because this syllable cofr" 
stitutes the (mly monosyllable Chiroki word (except some in- 
terjections), a second one for the syllable hna, perhaps because 
the aspirated n seems to be the only aspirated consonant which 
occurs in the beginning of words j and a third for the simple 
vowelless «, which precedes several other consonants, for ex. 
8t^ sd, sk^ sg, sgw. The sixth vowel (e) has been described as 
a nasalized English u of but It seems not impossible that it 
may resemble the bard ( of the Chinese and the Tatarian Ian*- 
guages, which \^oiild easily be decided by a Russian linguist 
We should propose in this case to render it likewise by { 
instead of e. As to the consonants, we are of the opinion, 
that the Tsalagi language has no true sonant Mediae y but that 
our second row contains the real dry TenueSy which we ought 
to write hw^ k, t, Uy U, and the first row the aspirates Af, f, fl. 
We conform however 'to the already received orthography, 
whose deviation from the true pronunciation is all the less im- 
portant, because no third row has been developped in the Tea- 
lagi system. J. D. W of ford in his American Sunday School 
Spelling booky translated into tlie Cherokee language^ New York, 
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1824. represents all the rows of vowel combinations, also those 
with ky tj tl^ m, as complete, and adds even several conso- 
nantal sounds which by Segwoya were not distinguished ; for he 
gives besides Z, tl and dl a second 2, rendered by '/, which he 
compares with the Welsh ff, our ?, and which occurs also in 
the combinations tl and dl. Moreover, he uses an aspiration 
expressed by > before vowels and almost all the consonants 
Ogr, >gw^ 'k, >gy y^ Us, 't^ H^ >w, ^*, ('l)) — except only the 
labials m and w — and distiuguishes y from hy. In a single 
sheet in 4^, containing the Cherokee Alphabet, we find the 
remark, that ^4n some words g, I, n, d, w and y are aspirated, 
as if preceded by A.'' We render in our specimen this aspiration 
provisionally by '. With regard to the vowels, he writes v 
for the English u of thus^ and v for the same vowel nasa- 
lized. He employs also occasionally two accents placed over 
the vowels, a, ^, «, (6)^ u and d, ^, (i), d, w, without, however, 
any explication. He also gives ^ besides the consonantal com- 
binations with 8, several others in his texts ^ as iK^ hy, why 
nt, nd^ ntl, nn, and we are at a loss to know, how such 
vowelless consonants might be expressed in the Chiroki writing. 
It seems, that Segwoya did not provide at all for those cases, 
but that at present the diacritical sign . — is prefixed before 
such consonants which have lost their vowel-sound. This is 
at least the case in the Cherokee Hymns, compiled from several 
authors, 8^^ ed. Park Hill, Mission Press, 1848, as we see 
from a note added to p. 2 of those Hymns , as well as in The 
Gospel ace. to Matthew, translated into the Che^^okee langicage, 
S*** ed. Park Hill 1850, from which we have taken the Spe- 
cimen. Chiroki scholars will in these respects complete our 
transcription. 





DAKOTA. 










DAKOTA. 






a 


_ > _ 


- 


h - 




e 


k g k 


- 


X r 




i u 


ti - ts 


- 


i a 


y 


a e % 6 u 


t d t 


n 


s z 


(.1) 




p b p 


m 


- • - 


W 



SdT 



Specimen. 

WitSaita wd tiihitku nopa: ukd hakakta ki he atkuku k% 
hetiiya: AU^ wdyuha mitdwa kte tst he mitSuwo^ eya. Oka wd- 
yuha ki yudkipam witSdku. Oka iydhakam dpitu tdnana^ tSihitku 
hakakta ko he owdsl witaya tpahiy ka itehdyd makdtse wd ekta 
itHmani ya; ka hen Hxd oj(dydpi kl o, tdku yuhi tii otv{Ui 
hdutdkuniini, Ey. Luc. 15, 11 — 13. 

Remarks. 

The distinction of long and short vowels is not clearly fixed. 
The sound of > in s^a^ p^a^ bot>6^ kap*i^ kai'i^ etc. is that of 
the Arabic hamza. Of the sounds, which we write k , ti^ t^ p, 
the Rev. S. R. Riggs, Missionary of the American Board, 
says in his Grammar and Dictionary of the Dakota lan- 
guage^ Washington, 1852, that they are pronounced ^^with a 
strong pressure of the organs, followed by a sudden ex- 
pulsion of the breath.'' Others call this pressure a sort of 
aspiration. We believe that the pronunciation of these sounds 
is the same as that of the corresponding KhetSua sounds, and 
write them accordingly (see below). The assibilated palatals 
tif and tS seem to be mostly derived from gutturals. The 
letter I occurs regularly only in the Titowd dialect, replacing 
d or n of the other dialects. Mr. Riggs uses ay\ erj^ etc., 
<f, A, <5, f, p, hy g^ «, z instead of our d^ #, etc., ti, A, tS^ 

h p, x> y^ ^, ^. 
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a a 

e € 

% i u 

d i % o u 



T M I. 



k g 

ti - 

t d 

p b 





h 


n 


X 


«y 


- 


n 


8 Z 


m 


f - 



y 

r 



Remarks. 

See Grammatica delta lingua Otomi dal conte V. Piccolo- 
mini. Roma. 1841. 



K H E T S U A (QQUICHUA , PERUVIAN). 



a 


k 


kh k 


- 


h h 




e 


u 


tih - 


ny 


a' - 


ly 


i « 


t 


th t 


n 


8 s 


(0 r 




p 


ph p 


m 


- - 


- 



Specimen. 
Tiatpatsapi Jesus yatSatsiskankunamanmi nyirkan: miantsa- 
kuna intipiy khilyapipas koilyurkunapipas kankam; runakunari 
kajpatiapi mamakotiap t^aunyiinyinpa pokhtsikenkunap kum- 
nyi(nyinpas mantsainyinhuan lyakhirayankam. Runakuna ttikui 
tekkimuiup hdhuaman hamukunap mantsainyinhuan suiajnyin'^ 
Tiuanpas tsakhikupiinku. Tsekapunim hanak phatSakunap tekkin- 
kuna kuiukunka, Tsafpatsapiri hatum atipalnyinhuan^ apu- 
kainyi?ihuanpas phuhuiupi hamukhta virgenpa huahuanta ri^ 
kunkam. Ey. Luc. 21, 25—27. 
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Remarks. 

The following letters: {; A, AA, ky h; tsy tSh, ny, i, ly; thy 
ty 8y s; phy JO, of ouF transcriptioii are rendered by Gonzalez 
Holguin in his VocabulaHo de la Ungua Qquichua^ Reyes, 
1608, and by Torres Rubio in his Arte y Vocabulario de la 
letifftca Quichua, Lima, 1754, y; c (before a, o, t«, {) or qu 
(before ^, «*), k {ay o, v^ () or qqu (^, {), cc or kcy h; ch, chhy 
riy Sy H; th or tty tt^ p (a, o, u) or c (e^ i) or z (before con- 
sonants), /«; p or pp^ pp; by J. von Tschudi, Die Kechua- 
Sprachej Wien, 1853: y, c or k^ k or i\ c or Jc ^ Ji ; chy cky 
Hy », H; t^ t y 8y ^'y p^ p. Thc Ictters ky ty p, hy 8 are pro- 
nounced with a peculiar contraction of the throat, which we 
can only compare with the guttural emphasis of the Semitic 
Unguals, and which we render accordingly by the same line 
underneath. The letter, which we write i seems to be more 
a sharp aspirated «, than a full iy which latter, however, is 
substituted in some districts. We are not sure as to the 
exact pronunciation of the letter written y by former gram- 
marians and rendered by us (; it seems to be always com- 
bined with other vowels. 
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Remarks. 

P. Mamiani in his KiriH^Gramniof*, translated from the 
Portugese into Getynan by H. C. von der G a belenjtz (Leipzig. 
1852), writes ce, e^ a, o, y , t^^ huy chy jy hi, instead of our 
h h ^t Pi i> ^9 ^y? ^» ^' ty- The vowel p = (^i is called by 
the Brasilian Grammarians the ^Hhick T' and is said to be 
pronounced with a guttural sound. We have rendered it by 
the Tataric and Chinese «, to which it seems to approach, 
as in the preceding languages. 



The General Table of Languages^ which ve exhibit hereafter, is added 
for the coDYenience of the reader. It rests entirely upon the responsibility 
of the author of the pamphlet and claims no other authority; the affiliation 
and interdependence of the dialects of mankind being too wide a questioa 
to be allowed to interfere with the practical object, which, especially in its 
Missionary bearing, the Standard Alphabet has in view. It will hardly be 
necessary to state expressly, that the names, Japhetic, Semitic, and Hamitic, 
do not imply the independent origin of those languages, which are not 
classified under them, but which cannot yet be identified with these three 
branches. We use them merely as conventional and conyenient terms, fol- 
lowing in this respect, and carrying out, the general linguistic use, which 
has long. existed with regard to the Semitic languages. As to the details 
of our survey, wo pretend by no means to completeness or perfection in 
all parts; we have used, however, the best authorities and examined the 
latest researches on the different groups of languages, as far as we had 
access to them. 
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The languages rednced to the Standard Alphabet are marked by an asterisk. 


LITEEAKT LANGUAGES. 


A. GENDER 


LANGUAGES. 


L Japhetic (Indogermanie) 


B. *Pa8to or Afyan. 


langaages. 


C. Eranian. 




I, *OId Baktrian (Zend). 


A. Sauscritic (Arian). 


II. Persian. 


I. Old Indian languages. 


1. *Old Persian (Cu- 


1. Vedic. 


neiform). 


2. ""Sanskrit 


2. Pehlevi. 


3. ^Fdlu 


a. Ruzvdre8{Pe}dem). 


i. *Old Prakrit. 


b. Pdrsi (Pazend). 


n. New Indian lan- 


3. *New Persian. 




III. *Arinenian. 


guages, 
a. General dialects. 


IV. *Kurdo-Luric orLeki. 


1. *Hind%. 


1. Kurd. 


2. ""Hindnatani. 


a. Kurmdnji, 


b. Local dialects. 


b. Zazd. 


1. *Sindht. 


2. Belu(H. 


2. *Gi^ardtt. 


V. *088etian. 


3. Maratht. 


• D. Lituanian (Lettic). 


4. Kaimm. 


1. Old Prtissian. 


5. *Panjdbi ov Sikh. 


2. *Lituanian, 


6. *JS/tpalu 


a. High Lituanian, 


7. ""Bangdli. 


b. Low Lituanian or 


8* Assam, 


ZemaiUs. 


9. *Ur%ifa. 


3. Lsttic, 
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E. Slavonic. 

I. South-eastern branch 

(KyrilUan letters). 

1. Sloveno-Bulffarian. 
o. *Old Slovenian 

(Church Slavonic) . 

b. New. Slovenian 
(Windic). 

c, Bulgarian. 

2. * Serbian (Illiric), 
Kroatic {Khorvatic). 

3. *Ru88ian. 

a. Great-Russian. 

b, Small-Russian. 

II. Western branch (Ro- 

man letters). 

1 .*Cheskian(Bohemian)^ 
Slovakian. 

2. *Polish, Polabic. 

3. *Sorbian (Wendic, 

L/usatian). 

a. HighrLusatian. 

b. Low-Lusatian. 

F. Greek. 

1. Old Greek. 

2. New Greek. 

G. Italic. 

1. Umbrian. 

2. Oskan. 

3. Latin. 

a, Old Roman. 



h. Romance languages. 

a. Italian. 

b. Spanish. 

c. Portugese. 

d. ProvenciaL 

e. French. 

f. Grison{Rheto-Ro' 

mance). 
g.^Rumanian (Wal- 
lachiany 
a. Northet^n or Dako- 

Rumanian. 
p. Southern or Ma- 
cedo-Rumanian. 
4. Etruscan. 

H. Germanic. 

1. Gothic. 

2. High- German: Oldj 

Middle^ New. 

3. Low -German: Old- 

Saaonj Middle-Low-y 
New-Low- German. 

4. Netherlandic: Middle- 

Netherlandic^ Dutch* 

5. Frisic. 

6. Anglo-Saaon. 

7. English. 

8. Scandinavian. 

a. Icelandic. 

a. *Old Icelandic. 

b. New Icelandic. 

b. Swedish. 

c. Danish J Norwegian. 
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J. Celtic. 

1. Welsh (Breton). 

a. *Kimri {Cymric). 

b. Cornish, 

c. Armorican {Baa 

Breton). 

2. Xj^aelic. 

a. Scotch {Gaelic). 

b. Irish {Era). 

c. Manks. 

11. Semitic languages. 

A. Northern Semitic 

languages. 

1. * Hebrew, 

2. Kanaanitic, Phoeni- 

cian j Punic. 

3. Aramean. 

a. ^Syrian. 

b. Chaldee. 

c. Samaritan y Pal- 

myric. 

d. Mandean or Sa- 

bean. 

4. Assyrian. 

B. Southern Semitic 

languages. 

1. * Arabic. 

2. Sinaitic. 



3. Himyar^Cy EhkUi. 

4. Abyssinian (Ethio- 

pian). 

a, * Old Abyssinian 

(Ge^^ez). 

b. Tigre. 

. c* ^Amharic. 

III. Hamitic languages. 

A. Egyptian. 

1. *Old Egyptian (Hie- 
roglyphic). 
^ 2. ^Coptic. 

B. Ethiopian. 

1. *Bya (Bisdri). 

2. Dankdli. 

3. Harrar. 

4. Somali. 

5. ^Orma (GaUa). 

C Libyan. 

1. *Ta-Mdieq {MdMy, 

Tuaric). 

2. *Ha4sa. 
D. Hottentot. 

1. Hottentot. 

a. *Nama {Namaqua). 

b. Kora. 

2. Bushman. 



B. NO -GENDER LANGUAGES. 



I. Asiatic languages. 

A. Tatar} c (Ural-Altaic, 
Tataro - Finnic , Scy- 
thian, Turanian). 



I. Tungusian. 

1. *Manjfu. 

2. Lamutic. 

3. Capogtric. 
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4» OroUmgian. 
etc. 

II. Mongolian. 

1. *Sharra'^ Mongolian 

(eastern Mong.). 

2. KalmtJc (western 
Mongolian). 

3. *Buryetic (northern 

Mongolian). 

III. Turkish. 

1. *Yakutic. 

2. *08tnanlian (Tur- 

kish). 

3. Nogairic^ Kumuk. 

4. Jakataic. 

a. Uiguric. 

b. Usbek. 

c. *Turkmenian. 

5. Kirgisian. 

a. Eastern Kirgisian 

(Kjrgiz). 
ft. Western Kirgisian 
(Kazak). 

6. CuwaHe. 

7. Ba/raUnzic^ Teleutic, 

Sayanic. 

IV. *Samoycdic. 

1. Yurak-Samoyedic. 

2. TawgirSamoyedic. 

3. Ostyak'Samoyedic. 

4. YmUsseirSamoyedic. 

5. £a9»iamc. 

V. Finnic (Chudic, Uralic). 



1. C^rru?. 

a. Ostyak. 

b. Wogulic. 

c. *Madyaric {Magya- 

ric^ Hungarian). 

2. Permian. 

a. Siryeman (Per- 
mian). 

b. Wotyak. 

3. Wolgaic (Chudic). 

V 

a. Ceremiasian. 
ft. *Mordvinian. 

a, Erse. 

fi. Mokia. 

4. Western Finnic, 
a. Lapponese. 

ft. Finlandic. 
a. Yemian. 
i. Western Fin-- 
landic. 

2. Wepsic. 

3. Wotic. 

4. Esthonian. 
5.*Livonian. 

p. Karelian. 
VI. Dravidian languages. 

1. *Tamil (Tamulian). 

2. *Malaydlam. 
3- *Tulu. 

4. *Kamdtaka (Kana- 

rese). 

5. *T«%tt (Telinga). 

6. G(5>wi. 

7. 2Wa. 
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8. Kata, 

9. Ku {Kund), 

B. Monosyllabic lan- 

guages. 

I. Chinese. 

1. *Kwanrhwa or Man- 

darinic. 

a. Dial, of Peking. 

b. Dial, of Nanking. 

2. Fu'kyan. 

a. Dial, of Can-feu. 
h. *Hok'lo. 

3. Kwan-tun (Canton). 

a. Pun-ti (^Pen). 

b, *Hak-ka. 
€. Sin-hwai. 

II. Annam. 

III. *Thai (Siamese). 

IV. ""Kamboja. 

V. ^Mranma (Burmese). 

C. Isolated languages. 

1. *Yukaginc. 

2. *dauiau (Chukchik)^ 

Koryak. 

3. Kamchatka. 

4. * Japanese. 

5. Korea/n. 

6. *Tibetan. 

7. Caucasian languages. 
a. Georgian ( Grusi- 

nian\ Lazian and 
Mngrelian , Gu- 
rian^ Suanian. 



8. 

9. 
10, 



b. Lesgian, Aware. 

c. *Tuif Kistian^Mizje- 

gian). 

d. Cerkessian, Abha- 
sian. 

Lycian* 
In Europe: 
^Albanian, 

Basque. 



II. Polynesian or Malayan 
(Oceanic) languages. 

A. Western Branch. 

1. Sumatra find Malakka^ 

a. *Malay. 

b. *BataJc. 

c. Aiinj R^an^ Lam- 

pun^ Mantawei^ 
(Poggi)^ Niany 
Maruwin. 

2. * Javanese. 

a. Kam or Old Ja- 

vanese. 

b. New Javanese : 
Bhasa-kramay Nyo- 
ko^ Madliya. 

3. Bdrneo, 

a. *Dayak^ etc. 

4. Sumhava^ Timor. 

5. Celibes. 

a* *Makas8ar (Mang- 
kassara). 

b. *Bugi8 (Wugt). 

6. Moluccas Islands, 
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7. Philippine Islands : 


5. ^Hervey Islands: Ra- 


Tagala. 


ro-Tonga. 


8. Formosa (Taiwan). 


6, *Gambier^s Islands. 


9. Marianne Islands. 


7. ^Society Islands: Ta- 


10. Caroline Islands. 


hfH. 


B. Eastern Branch. 

1. *New Zealand. 

2. Friendly Islands. 

3. Navigator^s (Samoa) 

Islands. 


8. Paumotu Islands. 

9. * Marquesas Islands: 

Nukahiwa. 
10. * Sandwich Islands : 
Hawaiyi. 


4. Union Islayids: Fa- 


C. Madagaskar: Mala- 


kaafo. 


gasse. 


ILLITEKATE LANGUAGES. 


III. Australian or Papuan 


5. Solomon Islands-. 


languages (Negrito, 


BaurOy GuadaVca- 


Helanesian). 


nar. 
6. New Hebrides: 


A. Australian. 


*Annatom^ Tana. 


1 . Southwest, languages. 


7. New Caledonia. 


2. Parnhalla. 


8. Loyalty Islands: 


3. * Adelaide, 


*Mare^ Nengore, Bo- 


4. Murray river. 


ka^ Lifu. 


5. Encounter bay. 


9. *Viti (Fiji) Islands. 



IT. African languages. 

A. Original or South 
African languages. 
1, Zanzibar. 

a. *Sudheli {Ki-Sua- 

heli). 

b. Nika. 

c. Kamba. 
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d. Pok&mo. 

e. Hinzuan. 

2. Masambtque. 

a. ^Makua. 

b. Tette. 

c. Sena, 

3. Tegeza. 

4. *T8uana (Se-chuana). 

a. Suto {Ba-Suto), 

b. Rolon. 

c. Hlapt. 

5. Kafir, 

a, *Zulu. 

b, ffOsa (Ma-ffOsa). 

6. Bunda, 

a, *Herer6, 

b. Ngola {Angdla), 

c, Benguela, 

d. Londa. 

7. Kongo, 

a, Kongo, 

b, Kokongo, 

c, Mpongwe. 

8. Biafra gulf, 

a, KeU (Dirkele), 

b, Benga, 

c, Dualla, 

d, Imbu, 

e, ^Fernando Po, 

9. Niger-Delta. 

a, EJfik, 

b. *lbo, 

c, *Y6ruba. 

d. Nupe, 



10. Slave coast. 

a. Ewe (Ife'). 

b. Maj[i, 

c. Ddhume, 

d. Weta. 

e. Anfue, 

/. Anlo (Aongla), 

11. Gold coast, 

a. Fanti. 

b. Aianti, 

c. *Akfira or Gd, 

d. *Tyi {Otji),ov 

Akwapim, 

12. Windward coast, 

a. Grebo, 

b. Kruh. 

c. Basa, 

13. Sierra Leone. 

a. Bullom, 

b. Serbro, 

c. *Timne. 

B. Isolated languages 
in Middle Africa. 

1. Gor. 

a. *Wolof. 

b, *Fula. 

2. Mande, 

a. *Vei. 

b. *Susu, 

c. *Mandihga, 

3. Tebu (Teda). 

A, *Bomu: Kdnuri, 
5. *Dar Fur: Kongdra, 
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6. *Nuha. 


8. Pdhfh. 


7. UmdU [Tumale). 


9. Arrapahu. 




10. KomantHe (Paduka). 


lY. American languages. 


11. Kalifomian, 


A. North - American 




languages. 


B. Middle - American 


1. Karalian. 


languages. 


a. *Greenlandic. 


1. Astek or Meaican, 


bs Eskimo (Labrador). 
€. Eskimo 'Chukchic. 


2. Tolteka. 




3. Miksteka. 


2. Koloi. 

3. Athapaskan. 


4. Zapoteka, 
.5- Taraska. 


4. Delaware {Lenape^ 
Algonkin). 


6. Apatse. 

7. *0^omi. 


a. Kr%. 

b. Ottawa, 


8. Maya^ Pokontsi. 


c. Chippeway ( Ojib- 


9. JMb^faio. 


way). 
d. Pottawatomi. 


C. South - American 


e. Mikmak. 


languages. 


/. Abenakm, 


1. Moska (Chibcha). 


a. *Mas8at8U8et. 


2. Guarani (Carib), 


A. Mohegan. 


3. Tupi (Brasilian). 


t. Delaware. 


4. Botokudian (Enge-^ 


k. Sawani. 


rekmungy Aimbore). 


5. *Jrokwot8. 


5. *Kiriri. 


6. Florida. 


6. *Khetsua {Kechua, 


a. *Mmkogi or Krik. 


Peruvian). 


b. *TiahtaiChocktaw). 


7, Aimara. 


c. *Tiiroki(Chiroke8e). 


8. Guaikur. 


7. &u)u&) (Nadowessi). 


9. u4m«feina (Molucke). 


a. *Dak6ta. 


10. Piw^W^ (PaTnpa). 


b. Kansa. 


11. Tehuel (Patagonian), 


0. Iowa. 
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POSTSCEIPT. 

The publication of these sheets has been delayed longer than 
we expected , on account of the increased number of alphabets, 
from all classes of languages , which had to be reduced to our 
standard. We hope that this delay will only have been in the 
interest of the present work , as we have already explained 
above (p. 19), why we considered it necessary to devote parti- 
cular care to this Second Part of our pamphlet. We met with 
great difficulties especially among those languages, which pos- 
sess from ancient times a native alphabet and a national litera- 
ture; and yet these are just the most important, as well for 
Missionaries as for Linguists. 

We have now still to complete the list of publications given 
above (p. 2 sqq.), in which the Standard Alphabet has been 
adopted. As far as we are acquainted with them, they are 
the following: 

Joh. Andr. Sjogren's Liviache Grammatik nehst Sprach* 
proben, %m Anftrag^ der KaiserlicJten *Akademie der Wiasen- 
schaften bearbeitet von F e r d. J o h. W i e d e m a n n , St. Peters- 
burg, 1861. 2 vol. in 4«. 

Aug, Ahlquist, Versuch einer Mokscha-Mor dwinischen 
Grammatik nebst Texten und Worterverzeichnm^ St. Petersburg, 
1861. 80. 

The same author has published a Wo tic Grammar in the 
Acta Societatis scientiarum Fennicae, tom. V. 

C. F. Schlenker (Church Miss.), Collection of Temne 
TraditionSy Fables and Proverbs. 1861. 
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H. Hahn (Rhen. Miss.), Omahungi nomambo omatororoa 
Uomambo oa Mtekuinc tieteatamente eku^m nepe pura oviprente 
ovingi, Giitersloh, 1861. 

The same: Omahongise uokoleza Motyi-herero, 1861. 

R. Lepsius, Ueber die Arabia ch en Sprachlaute und deren 
Umschri/t, und ubet* den harten i Vocal. (Abhandl. der Ber- 
liner Academic, 1861.) 

J. F. Schon (Church M. Soc.)^ Grammar of the JBausa 
language J London, 1862. 

H. Barth, Collection of Vocabularies of Central^ African 
languages^ 1*' Part, 1862. of the Kanuri^ Teda, Mama^ FuU 
fuldcj Sonyai^ Logone^ Wdndala, Bdgrimmay and il/aJa- lan- 
guages. 

Dr. Fr. Mttller, Bdtrdge zur Lautlehre der Neupersi- 
schen Sprache^ Wien, 1862. (from the Sitzungaberichte der Phil. 
Hist Clasae der Kaiserl. Akad. d. Wiaa,, vol. xxxix.) 

The same, Ueber die Sp^ache der Avghdnen (Paji[to). 
Wien, 1862. (Vol. XL.); IP Part, 1863. (Vol. xlii.) 

Dr. W. Bleek, A Comparative Grammar of South Afri- 
can languages. Parti. London. 1862. 

The Standard Alphabet has also been introduced in the 
great Map in four parts of the Austrian Empire with 
its manyfold countries of different languages, edited by Ar- 
taria in Vienna, 1862; and Prof. Augustus Petermann 
in Gotha writes to us^ that he has the same intention for his 
own future Maps. 

We have also the satisfaction to refer to a detailed review 
and recommendation of the Standard Alphabet by Prof. Wil- 
liam D. Whitney, the eminent Sanskrit scholar, in New 
Haven, Yale College: On Lepsius^ 8 Standard Alphabet (from 
the Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. VII. 1862). 
Some of the deficiencies, which he points out in the first 
Edition, had been already removed in the present Edition, 
before his pamphlet reached u^. . 
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Dr. Fr. Mflller, Zend-Studien, Wien, 1868. (Sitzungs- 
berickte etc. Vol. XL.) 

The same, Beitrdge zur Lautlehre der Armenischen 
Sprache, Wien, 1863. (Vol. xli.) 

The same, Beitrdge zur Lautlehre dea Ossetischen. Wien, 
1863. (Vol. XLI.) 

R. Lepsius, Das ursprimgliche Zendalphabet, Berlin, 
1863. 4^ QAbhandl. 5. Akad. 1862.) 

The same, Veber das Lautsystem de^^ Persischen Keil- 
schrift, Berlin, 1868. 4^ {Abh. 1862.) 

In order to inform the reader as to the more or less reliable 
means ^ which were at the disposal of the author, respecting 
the apprehension of the sounds of those living languages, which 
are discussed in the present pamphlet, the following remarks 
may here not be out of place. The author has had the opportunity 
of learning directly from intelligent natives the pronunciation 
oi WiQ Armeniany Serbian^ Russian^ Cheskian (Bohemian)^ Polish^ 
Rumanian (Wallachian)^ Hebrew^ Arabic^ Coptic^ Bega {Bi$ari\ 
Galla^ Turkishy Madyanc, Japanese, Zulu-Kafir^ Kongara (Par- 
Fur)y Nuba; he conversed orally with the following learned 
gentlemen, who had long resided in the respective countries 
and were practically acquainted with their languages: on most 
of the Sanskritic languages, spoken actually in India, with the 
Rev. Dr. Trumpp (see above p. 19); on the Paito or Afyan 
with the same, whose last Indian residence* was for several years 
Peshawer, where he mastered this language completely; on the 
modern Persian, Ossetdan^ Turkish^ Georgian with the Prussian 
Consul at Jerusalem Dr. G. Rosen, late interpreter at the 
Prussian Embassy in Constantinople, and author of gram- 
matical Sketches on the Georgian and the Ossetian languages, 
which he studied in their respective countries; on \he Slavonic 
languages with Prof. Miklosich in Vienna; on the Rumanian 
with the highly accomplished Princes Al. and Matth. Stourdza, 
as well as with Mr. Campianu, the learned author of a 
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Rumanian Qrammar; on the Welsh or Kimri with one of the 
best Welsh scholars, Karl Meyer, in Berlin itself; on the 
Amharic with the Rev. C. W. Isenberg, Church Missionary 
in Bombay; on the Hausa and Ibo with the Rev. J. P. Sch5 n, 
formerly Church Missionary at Sierra Leone , now in England ; 
on the Mordvinian with Dr. Ahlquist in Helsingfors; on the 
different Chinese dialects, especially the Mandarinic^ Hok-lo^ 
and Hak'kay with the Revs. J. Gough and T. M'Clatchie, 
late Church Missionaries in China, as well as with the Rev. 
Lechler, Basle Missionary, who resided eleven years first 
in Tiau-tieu, afterwards in Hon-kon^ and the Rev. A. Krone, 
Rhenish Missionary in China; on the Thai or Siamese with 
Mr. Tb. von Bunsen, of the Prussian East -Asiatic Expe- 
dition , who was kind enough to inquire into this hitherto 
most obscure language expressly according to our views and 
at our request; on the Yukagiric and 2W with Prof. Schief- 
ner of Petersburg; on the Albanian with J. 6. von Hahn, 
the learned editor of the Albanian Researches, the Austrian 
Consul at Syra, who formerly resided several years in 
Albania; on the Makassar and Buj^is with Dr. B. F. Matthes, 
Ajgent of the Amsterdam Bible Society iu Makassar; on the 
Makua (Mosambique) with Prof. Peters in Berlin, who re- 
sided five years in Mosambique ; on the Herei'6 with the Rev. 
H. Hahn, Rhenish Missionary among the Herero; on the Vei 
and Kdnuri (Bornu) with the Rev. S. W. Kolle, Church Mis- 
sionary; ou the Ful with the Rev. C. L. Reichardt, Church 
Missionary at Sierra Leone. The author has also been in literary 
communication on the sounds of the Kurd and the Kazak or 
Kirghiz with Mr. Peter Lerch; on the Tamil with the late 
Rev. L. B. E. Schmid formerly connected with the Church 
Miss. Soc. in South India, and for many years resident in 
Ottacamund; on the Tibetan with the Rev. H. A. Jaschke, 
Miss, of the United Brethren aiKye-lan; on the Sudheli with 
the Rev. Dr. Krapf, in Kornthal^ late Church Missionary 4 
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on the EiM with the Rev. J. B. Schlegel, of the North 
German Miss. Soc. at Bremen^ on the Sl^ve Coast. 

liastly we have to mention that we have been most cour- 
teously seconded in our endeavours for exhibiting the Native 
Alphabets. Besides the types furnished to us by the 
Printing-office of the Berlin Academy or forwarded to us 
from Mr. G. M. Watts in London, whose private entreprise 
in this department must not be overlooked; we have been 
enabled to make use of the types of Mr. Tettenrode in 
Amsterdam for the Battak, Mandailing^ Makassar and Bugis 
languages. Dr, Land, Secretary to the Netherland Bible 
Society at Amsterdam, was kind enough to send them to 
OS 7 accompanied by his explanations. We owe to the Rev. 
Dan Beach Bradley of the Amer. Miss. Assoc, the Sia- 
mese types, which he had the kindness to send to us through 
Mr. de Bunsen. But most of all we hdve to thank Mr« 
Alois Auer, Director of the Imperial Printing-office at 
Vienna, for the praiseworthy liberality, with which he has 
placed the excellent Collection of foreign types, the result of 
his intelligent labours since many years, at our disposal. We 
are obliged to him for the types of the Pdli^ Gv^ardU^ Pan- 
jdbl, Bangdli^ Uriya^ Old Slovenian^ CyrilUariy Ge>ez^ AmhaHCy 
MdSeq^ Matyu^ Mongolian ^ Kambqjfa^ Burmese^ Japanese, Ja- 
vanese y and Chiroki. 

In the <;ou<rse of the printing, arduous and full of inter- 
ruptions as it was, several mistakes and misprints have hap- 
pened-, which we will partly rectify here. 

P. 1, lin. 18, read: uncontroverted. P. 3, 14: anrubutaHi. 
P. 6, 15; Estnischen; 1. 18: Helsingfors. P. 7, last line, expunge: 
CSee— Alphabet). P. 8, 22: cf. p. 71. P. 17, 3: come. P. 26, 12: 
entirely; 1. 13: characterises. P. 27, 19: the Vet and the Bornu. 
P. 30', note: EJs«ay, P. 32, 5: recommends. P. 36, 6: ap- 
pUquee. P. 41, 8: Sudheli. P. 48, 28: as ^, m. Expunge 
note 2. P. 52, 16: ^ what^ hot; 1. 21 : H hood. P. 54, note, 1. 6: 

X 
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Manjuj Mongolian , Kalmyk, P, 55, 7 : See also the Livonian 
p. 223. P. 58, 16 expunge: which — system /; 1. 28: Sla- 
vonic I. P. 59, 18: diflferent. P. 66, 11: modern Greek y, 
before a, o, w, oi', and the consonants (y before «, ly, t 
being pronounced / = y). P. 68, 9 expunge: Sanskrit ^. P. 71, 
7: Cf. p. 161; I. 24: Carey. P. 75, 11: see. P. 77, 2 ex- 
punge: z chin, mandar. taz; 1. 12 after (yain) add: mod. greek 
aya&og ; 1. 23 add behind w engl. we : w germ. Wind, P. 80, 
not. 2, expunge: We cannot till if, and in the last line but one 
read: work (p. 4. 15. 34). P. 81, note, 1. 5; the clicks be/ore 
these letters. P. 82, note, 1. 3: declare ourselves. P. 89, 1: 
into. P. 90, 10: all. P. 94, 8: nasalization; 1. 15: We; 1.30: view 
of the ancient. P. 99, 4: wishes; 1. 8: ^ (ks) and liCffn); 1. 21 : 

yazdh or »,^, yazzwah; last 1. but one: Kayathu P. 107, 
16: which'is derived. P. 109, 4: Bdlbodh. P. 114, 1: Pait6. 
P. 117 put 7 ^ behind -H? eb ; 1. 9: Ligatures. P. 121, 9: 
-<Z y. P. 123, 24: Cf. p. 311. P. 124, 9: ya,,>; 1. 10: 
L,i,iu) . rayi ru\ 1. 11; za,{i),u . Wi, p. 125, 3* 1. from the end: 
Batiya. P. 127, 21: the Romance. P. 129, 12: Cf. p. 311. 
p. 131, 16: d{s) 5(z). P. 136, Spec. 1. 1. 2: bs, iS; I 9: 
e e 1 g. P. 138, \2: i' g i. P. 143, I: remarks; 1. 15: 
the a and e .... are; I. 20: diphthongal, not dissyllabic. 
P. 144, 16: t = y i i (. P. 149, 7 from below: bestows. 
P. 156, 17: weak. P. 157: Hard vowels: a, o, w, j. P. 160, 
16: n r t p. P. 161, 13, affix; I. 19: ancient and modern 
Asiatic languages. P. 165, 4^ 1. from below: Si a foat P. 168, 
23: in use. P. 173, 8* 1. from below: if I P. 174, 21: We- 
hd>ares; 6"* 1. from below: Wayya^as, P. 188, 3: i*a, ga. 
P. 189, 2: Himyaritic. P. 191 and 192, write e instead of i. 
P. 198, 16: drops. P. 200, on the end: Matth. 2, 1. 2. P. 202: 
t d '. P. 203, 3: descendants. P. 204, 6: i»; 1. 15 expunge: z. 
P. 205: Ta-Maaeq (MaSiy). P. 206, 12: Ta-Mdieq, Ta-Mahyt. 
P. 209, 10: ^ M t; 1. 11: Write (i) instead of (w), and likewise 
p. 210; after the Specimen add : Langl^s, Alphabet Mantschou, 
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p. 158, sqq. P. 218, 12: r U. P. 233, 1: YeUj^thaiK P. 243, 
15: it «, if. P. 252, 4*M. from below: The letters .... where 8 i is. 
P. 253. According to Prof. Schiefner's Versiich uber die Thusch- 
Sprache oder die Khistiache Mundart in Thtischetien in the M^- 
moires de VAcad. des So. de St, Petersbourg^ VI. Ser. Sc. Polit. 
etc. T. IX, (in which he writes Af, t, p instead of iA, th^ ph) 
it seems that his 6 and c belong to our third , c and c to our 
first column. P. 252, 6 f. b.: feeble; 1. 1 f. b.: pronounceable. 
P. 255, 2^ 1. from below: ^ d s L P. 271, 5 f. b.: newly; 
1. 2 f. b.: feel. P. 275, U: Clarke (Baptist Miss,). P. 276—278: 
Y6)-uba instead of Yoruha. P. 280, 3: blew. P. 288, 4; Kon- 
gdra^ and likewise 1. 4 from below. P. 292, 3 from below: 
Miss, of the Amer. Board of Coram. P. 295, 23: of the Chi- 
nese, the Tatarian and Slavonic languages. 



Berlin, printed by C. and F. Uuger. 
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